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YARN DEALER 
Replying to your letter of the 19th, the only reason that 
we have not been sending you any of our work is because 
we have not had occasion to use material of this description. 
However you may rest assured that the next time we have 
any use for your dyeing, we shall be very glad to place 
the same with you. 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURER 
Referring to Mr. Dana's letter of October 19, since we 
placed our last order with you we have not had occasion to 
use any dyed yarn. When we are again in the market, you 
will have an opportunity to figure on our requirements. 


NARROW FABRIC MANUFACTURER 
No dissatisfaction. We are filling an order in natural at 
present. 


WORSTED MANUFACTURER 

Replying to your inquiry of the 18th have to advise 
that at the present time we are not in the market for your 
service. 

Also, have to advise that your service at all times has 
been most satisfactory, and the only reason you have not 
received any business from us is lack of orders on fabrics 
which require your service. 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURER 

The reason you have not heard from us of late is that it 
is only during the season when we are at work on our fall 
line that we use a dyed yarn such as we obtained from you. 

At the present time we have upwards of 1,000 to 2,000 
Ibs. of this 60/1 Black on hand, but as soon as we are out 
of this yarn, we will then order an additional quantity 
from you. 


NOVELTY FABRIC MANUFACTURER 

The reason we have not given you any business since 
August 31st, is because we are kept busy on silk just now. 
However, we intend starting on the cotton in a couple of 
months from now, at which time you will hear from us 
again. 

MANUFACTURER OF SHIRTINGS 

Replying to your inquiry of October 19th. Please note 

that we are not using any colored yarn at the present time. 


We might state however that what yarn you have dyed 
for us in the past has been entirely satisfactory. 
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MANUFACTURER OF TINSEL CORDS 
In answer to yours of October 18th would state that we 
are still using your yarn although at present we are buying 
the same through Wm. W. Bevan Co., Parkway & Vine St., 
Everett, Mass. 


NARROW FABRIC MANUFACTURER 
Due entirely to change in styles. We have found your 
service satisfactory and will communicate with you when 
again in need. 


NOVELTY YARN MANUFACTURER 
Your letter of the 19th inst. received. In reply would 
say that we are preparing 60/1 yarn to send you for dyeing 
black. We will send it as quickly as we get it ready. 


WORSTED SUITINGS MANUFACTURER 
Replying to your letter of October 18th, wish to say that 
we are using very little of the dyed yarns this season. 


Should we, however, have any need for same, we will 
gladly give you our business as your service in the past was 
very satisfactory. 

HOSIERY MANUFACTURER 

We have no complaint whatever to make against your 
organization, as our relationship and service obtained from 
you have been very satisfactory 

When we are again in the market for anything new we will 
certainly give you the benefit of our business. 

TOWEL MANUFACTURER 


Our silence has not been long although it may seem long 
to you. When in need of dyed yarn we think of Franklin. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Yarn Dyers Yarn Spinners Mfs. Glazed Yarns 
Dyeing Machines 
PROVIDENCE Manchester, Eng. 
New York Office: 72 Leonard St. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 


Philadelphia 
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Your Competitor’s Looms 


Are of vital interest to you. 
Are his costs lower? Can he 
produce more per worker? 
Costs are vital. Maximum use 
of help available is equally so. 


Let’s Talk It Over. Northrop 
Looms reduce costs and increase 
the product per worker. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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The “Proctor” Automatic Yarn Drying and Conditioning Machine 


Dry, Cool and Condition Yarn 
in One Automatic Handling 


To definitely control the required 
amount of moisture in skein yarn 
dried for any purpose, install the 
‘*Proctor’’? Automatic Yarn Drying 
and Conditioning Machine. 


In this machine the yarn passes 
through three consecutive compart- 
ments—in the first it is uniformly 
dried; in the second, it is cooled; in 
the third, it is given back the amount 
of moisture desired. The yarn is 
uniformly penetrated with moisture, 


the amount being regulated by auto- 
matic conditioning apparatus. 


Besides insuring the right condition 
and feel of the yarn, this ‘‘Proctor’’ 
machine is by far the most efficient 
and economical equipment for its pur- 
pose. The entire process is a continu- 
ous and automatic one—saving time, 
labor and space—reducing cost to the 
lowest possible level. Let us acquaint 
you with its advantages as applied to 
your particular needs. 


“Proctor’’ Dryers for Every Drying Need-- ‘‘Smith-Furbush’’ Felting, Shoddy and Waste Machinery 


@ PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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GKAYEF Self-Aligning Ball Bearings 
on the drive end of spinning 
frame cylinders prevent the two 
chief causes of trouble—bearing 
wear and consequent vibration. As 
a result a more uniform spindle 
speed is obtained, and the quality 
of finished work is greatly improved. 
Drums last longer. The starting 
torque is also reduced, which means 
no burned out fuses or motors. 


Ball Bearings on Spinning Frames 
Reduce Vibration—Improve Yarn Quality 





Madeofchromealloy crucible steel 
the bearings show no appreciable 
wear even after years of running. 
Shaft misalignment is compensated 
for instantly within the bearing it- 
self which operates on the principle 
of a ball and socket joint. Lubri- 
cant savings as high as 80 percent 
are also realized. Sealed housings 
retain oil, exclude dust and lint and 
prevent spoilage of yarn. 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 


Supervised by SKF" INDUSTRIES, INC., 165 Broadway, New York City 
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Fafnir Ball Bearing Boxes Bring 
Automobile Efficiency Into 


Your Factory. 


The ball bearing practically eliminates friction in 
the automobile. To obtain the same result in the 
factory is merely a matter of application. 


This problem offered some difficulties at first, as 
in the factory it is usually necessary to mount the 
ball bearings without permanent shaft shoulders. Line 
shafting is a good example of this kind. 


Many attempts have been made to work out a sim- 
ple method of meeting this condition; and in this 
connection; the Fafnir method successfully met every 
test. 


The Fafnir application is exemplified in the Fafnir 
Double Ball Bearing Hanger Box, and today these 
boxes are cutting power bills in thousands of facto- 
ries, mills and in fact, wherever power is transmitted 
by shafting. 


Involving unit construction, perfect alignment, con- 
taining no bolts or screws in the housing, and requir- 
ing no adjustments other than those involved in in- 


stalling a babbitt box, Fafnir Double Ball Bearing 
Hanger Boxes afford the easiest and simplest means 
of eliminating excessive power loss in transmission. 


The same principles are employed on all Fafnir 
Industrial Applications, which include piiiow blocks, 
blower and fan boxes, clutch and cut-off coupling 
units, loose pulley applications, and a host of machine 
applications, 


All combine simple fool-proof construction and easy 
application with practically frictionless operation. 


It will pay you to scrap your plain bearings and 
let Fafnir introduce automobile bearing efficiency 
into your plant. 


The Fafnir Bearing Company 


New Britian, Conn. 
Southern Representatives 


A. G. LAUGHRIDGE 
P. O. Box 1847, Atlanta, Ga. 


Oo. R. S. POOL 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Picture shows 
automatic looms 
in the plant of 
the Industrial 
Cotton Mills 
Co., Rock Hill, 
Ss. C., photo- 
graphed at night 
under Work- 
Light. The mill 
has a Work- 
Light Installa- 
tion of 189 
lamps. 


Wo 





ND the next ten years are going to bring 

competitive conditions that will find def- 

inite advantages accruing to concerns 

which have every possible producing economy 
built into their plants. 

Look well toward the future when you make 
an investment in light. It is a tangible econ- 
omy factor in every manufacturing process. 

More production, better quality. Fewer ac- 
cidents, contented workmen. Better working 
conditions, low cost of maintenance. Ability 
to operate three shifts, if necessary—at the 
daytime rate of production. 

Twenty years of performance in all branches 
of industry have established these economies as 
standard for Cooper Hewitt Work-Light. It is 
a different light, as most people know. Light of 
such a nature that it keeps eyes wide open—ob- 
viates glare and eliminates shadows. Light that 
means more action—every working minute— 


COTTON 


The light you buy now will affect 
your profit for at least ten years 





because it makes it easier for workers to act. 

Everyone from machine helpers to director 
has an interest at stake when your plant buys 
light. No consideration is complete that does 
not include careful appraisal of lighting systems 
on the basis of the standards set by Work- 
Light. A Cooper Hewitt engineer will sit in 
with you upon request. 

In the close work of inspection, Work-Light 
advantages may most clearly be seen. Auto- 
matic screw machines, weave sheds, punch press 
departments, fine machining and paint jobs— 
all offer chances for tests that fe//. 

In your own plant, there is probably one 
department which needs all that good light 
can give. Put in Work-Light and judge re- 
sults for yourself. You will find the Work- 
Light booklet helpful; send for a copy today. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

89 River Street 


COOPER HEWITT 


rk ~ Light 
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No matter what the price, one car of coal looks pretty 


Steam and much like the rest. But you can’t fool the steam 
By-Product Coal 
recorder. 


«Sy That expert analyst, on duty 24 hours a day, exposes the 
sharp definition between coal price and steam cost. It is 

New River . : . : : ee . 
metal impartial in its judgment and accurate in its findings— 
hence the steam recorder is a staunch friend of General 


Coal. 


roca If your organization would profit by producing cheaper 
By-Product Coal steam, let General Coal Company show you how you can 
reduce production costs with ‘General’ fuels and 
“G I" service. 
DBPENDABLE enera 


Finest Anthracite 


GENERAL COAL GOMPANY 


1727 Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA EXPORT & COAST- 


BUNKER COAL 
WISE COAL 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT L 
. —FOR— odaded at 
Sacksonville. Fla — STONEGA CORE & coat co, «DETROIT seosiiiinies 
mr ° a. . ? ° 
Norfolk, Va. CHARLESTON NEW YORK Charleston, S. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 


—AND— 
SUCCESSOR TO BUSINESS OF 
Savannah, Ga. CHARLOTTE WENTZ COMPANY 


NORFPOLE 
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CR7006 Switch 


Easy to operate 
Start and stop by shipper 
rod 


Safety for operator 


Electrical parts are all en- 
closed—under-voltage pro- 
tection provided 


Protection for motor 
Relay closely follows motor 
heating curve 
Durable Contactors 
Solid copper—heavy spring 
pressure—tong life tips 
Easily installed 


Ample wiring space—teadily 
mounted 


General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Mill Power Dept., 84 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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You START RIGHT with the 
CR7006 Magnetic Switch 


The right start is a sure start. That is why G-E CR7006 
Magnetic Starting Switches are on these machines. 


They save time, and increase production—for they quickly 
and surely start and stop the machines as operators 


desire. 


The CR7006 Switch has a temperature overload relay 
which closely follows the heating curve of the motor. 
This prevents any unnecessary shut-downs, either in 
starting or running—for only the overloads which are 
dangerous to the motor make the switch stop the machine. 


Low Price—Stock Shipment 


Ask the G-E sales office in any large 
city for complete information on the 
CR7006 Starting Switch for small a-c. 
motors. 


48A-106 


ELECTRIC 
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Announcing—A New Line of 
Safety Enclosed Switches 


A Few WK-60 
Features 


Sturdy construction throughout. 


Switch jaws and blades so designed 
that in disrupting the arc, no cur- 
rent-carrying surface is burned. 


No cross bar is used—switch blades 
are actuated from the crank shaft 
individually, permitting independent 
alignment. 

Simplicity of operating mechanism. 
The mechanism itself is so designed 
that when opening or closing it has a 
cushion effect with an ultimate limit 
of travel—a big reduction of wear 
and tear on blades and jaws, since 
no blocks or stops are used. 


Operating mechanism easily remov- 
able without disturbing switch; and 
parts subject to wear easily replace- 
able. 


Entire operating mechanism con- 
tained in handle outside of box, thus 
avoiding possibility of loose parts 
coming in contact with live parts of 
the switch. 


Type WK-60 


Insistent demands from industrial engineers in all parts of 
the country for a moderately-priced safety industrial switch 
have resulted in the development and perfection of the 
new Tyye WK-60. It has no equal in its class, anywhere, 
combining as it does, highest quality construction with 
superior mechanical features and economy. Operating 
tests under conditions far more severe than these switches 
will encounter in actual service prove that this line is now 
perfected. 

The quick-make and quick-break mechanism is very unique 
in that it is extremely simple as well as highly dependable 
and is entirely contained in the switch handle. This entire 
mechanism can be removed without disturbing any other 
parts of the switch. 

Furnished in 2-, 3- and 4-pole, 250 and 500 volts—in 30-, 
60-, 100- and 200-ampere capacity. Examined, listed and 
labeled under direction of Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Full details on request. Ask for folder No. 4604. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the 
United States and Foreign Countries 


Westinghouse 
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INDIVIDUAL 
MOTOR DRIVE 
“ FOR 
ROVING FRAMES 
~eOLER Y aS 


consists of the Westing- 
house Waste Packed Bear- 
ing Textile Motor with the 
correct torque require- 
ments; and either the ship- 
per-operated manual start- 
ing switch, or the magnetic 
across-the-line starter with 
the shipper-operated mas- 
ter switch. A silent chain, 
or gears are used as the 
drive between the motor 
and the frame. 













Individual Motor Drive 
for Roving Frames— 
A New Development by Westinghouse 


ER months of practical experiments 
under actual conditions in the field, 
Westinghouse engineers have amply dem- 
onstrated the success of individual motor 
drive for roving frames. This effects the 
same manifold advantages obtained from 
individual drive on spinning and twisting 
frames.* 




















~ 
We welcome the opportunity to present the details’! 
of Westinghouse Individual Motor Drive to mill 
owners, superintendents, and engineers. Ask our 
nearest district office for this information, and for as- 
sistance in the improvement of your driving methods. 






Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in all Principal Cities of the 
United States and Foreign Countries 


Westinghouse 
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COTTON 


DO IT WITH 
GRAVITY 


At the Cherry Cotton Mills. 
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s Link your 
Departments 


Without 
Labor or 
| Power 


HE labor or power you are now using 
+t carrying, wheeling or trucking mate- 
rials to or from cars and from one depart- 
ment to the other, CAN BE SAVED. “Do 
it with power” is well meant, but power costs 
money. Now, they “Do it with gravity” and 
save BOTH labor and power. There’s a big 
supply of latent energy, called. gravity, wait- 
ing to be harnessed and put to work in your 
mill. Why not use it—it costs nothing? 


MATHEWS GRAVITY ROLLER CONVEYER 


Put the Mathews Gravity "oller Conveyer 
to work. Let it unload or load the cars or 
carry your cotton or cotton goods, bales, 
cases, bags, piece goods or other products 
from one department to the other, without 
the use of labor or power—with no waiting 
for materials, no confusion, no time lost. 


The Mathews has proved itself in many 
mills—it is no experiment. Its steel, ball- 
bearing rollers respond even in the most 
gentle inclines or long stretches of trackage. 
Regardless of the conditions in your mill 


Mathews Automatic 
Elevators eliminate 
the necessity for 
large freight eleva- 
tors or operators. It 
will automatically re- 
ol from or dis- 
c e to any num- 
ber of floors. Re- 
Heves congestion,— 
keeps goods moving. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


(formerly Mathews Gravity Carrier Co.) Chutes, ae roa 
162 TENTH ST., ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
Sales Engineers in All Important Cities. kinds. 


a Mathews Conveyer can be adapted to it 
and assures you a saving of from 50 to 70% 
in time and labor. It can be fitted either 
sectionally or permanently. 

Our representative in your locality will 
gladly call on you and plan a Mathews System 
best suited to your conditions. Why not find 
out the advantages and savings which can 
be assured you with a Mathews system—it 
won’t cost you anything and you will be 
under no obligation. Write us today for 
full information. 


Other Mathews prod- 
ucts include Inclined 
Elevators, Spiral 
Chmte ‘ht 


veyers, Belt Con- 
veyers and _ roller 
specialties of various 
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[HOISTS 


a 


Used in The 
" Textile Industry 


Curtis one man All Steel Air Hoists 
and Curtis Roller Bearing Trolleys are 
effecting important economies in leading 
textile mills throughout the country. 


Why not install a Curtis Air Hoist and 
operate it with the air you now have 
available? The wide variety of uses to 
which Curtis equipment can be most 
economically applied is worthy of your 
immediate investigation. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery 


Company 
1571 Kienlen Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Office 


532-R Hudson Terminal, New York 
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Detailed information in 
booklet F. 517— AK 
Write for copy 


THE LUNKENHEIMER C2: 


—a “QUALITY == 
CINCINNATI 
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Tennessee’s Products Reach 
the Far Corners of 


the Globe 


Tennessee's plants are in a strategic position to 
reach the domestic and foreign markets of the world. 
They can economically distribute their products out 
of competition with northern and eastern manufactur- 
ing centers, 








Located half-way between the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Gulf, the large and ever-growing markets of the 
South and middle West are readily accessible. Within 
a radius of 500 miles lives 40 per cent of the country’s 
population. 





The profitable markets of Central and South Amer- 
ica are available by the shortest rail and water routes. 
And from Gulf ports through shipments can be made 
via the Panama Canal to the west coast, China, Japan 
and the Far East. 


Tennessee stands out today as the logical location 
for expansion of the textile industry. Already this 
state leads the entire South in the production of ho- 
siery and as a mercerizer of cotton yarn. Raw mate- 
rials, transportation facilities, adequate native labor, 
cheap electric power—all of the essentials for success- 
ful industrial development—are found in Tennessee 
in abundance. 








Write us for complete information about this section, 


THE TENNESSEE ELECTRIC 1OWER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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249 Cotton Mills Using FUN-FUL! 


A few of them 


Pacific Mills—Columbia, S. C. Cardinal Mills—West Point, Miss. 
Columbia Mills—Columbia, S. C. Lauderdale Mills—Meridian, Miss. 
Wymojo Mills—Rockhill, S. C. Danville Mills—Danvillle, Va. 
Woodside Mills—Greenville, S. C. Schoolfield Mills—Schoolfield, Va. 
Pacolet Mills—Pacolet, S. C. Bonham Mills—Bonham, Texas. 
Drayton Mills—Spartanburg, S. C. Sherman Mills—Sherman, Texas. 
Monarch Mills—Union, S. C. Corsicana Mills—Corsicana, Texas. 
Langley Mills—Langley, S. C. Itasca Mills—Itasca, Texas. 

Grendel Mills—Greenwood, S. C. Brazo Valley Mills—West, Texas. 
Greenwood Mills—Greenwood, S. C. Prendergast Mills—Prendergast, Tenn. 
Belton Mills—Belton, S. C. Davis Mills—Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Loray Mills—Gastonia, S. C. Avondale Mills—Birmingham, Ala. 
Gray Mills—Gastonia, S. C. Lanettt Mills—Lanett, Ala. 

Arlington Mills—Gastonia, S. C. Anniston Mills—Anniston, Ala. 

Flint Mills—Gastonia, S. C. Montgomery Mills—Montgomery, Ala. 
Cannon Mills—Kannapolis, N. C. Fulton Bag Mills—Atlanta, Georgia. 
P. H. Hanes Mills—Winston-Salem, N. C. Exposition Mills—Atlanta, Georgia. 
Proximity Mills—Greensboro, N. C. Calloway Mills—LaGrange, Georgia. 
Durham Mills—Durham, N. C. Moultrie Mills—Moultrie, Georgia. 
Roxboro Mills—Roxboro, N. C. Trion Mills—Trion, Georgia. 
Tolar-Hart-Holt Mills—Fayetteville, N. C. LaFayette Mills—LaFayette, Georgia. 
Hart Mills—Tarboro, N. C. Bibb Mills—Macon, Georgia. 

Pilot Mills—Raleigh, N. C. International Mills—LaGrange, Georgia. 


At the Brazilian Centennial Erhibition at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, South America, 
which has just closed, HILL-STANDARD Equipment was awarded the gold medals. 


Catalog on request 


HILL-STANDARD (CO. 


Anderson, Our 23rd year Indiana 





Wherever truck wheels turn 


ONGUE or pen has never uttered a 
truck advertisement more clear and 
convincing than the one being written 
every hour of every day on the face of 
earth by the tens of thousands of 


White Trucks in service. 


These White Trucks write in work, not 
words; in performance, not promise. They 
write in money-earning miles. 


And men read what they write. It is read on 
the neat mahogany desk top of the fleet 
owner. It is written there on cost records. 
It is read in the sweaty clatter and turmoil 
of the teeming freight depot; amid 
screeching of hoists and clanging of 
buckets where great buildings are 
struggling towards the sky line; on the 
long, silent, all-night drive over a 
trackless plateau to a lone, gaunt oil 


Assuring continuous, sustair 


derrick or a mine shaft. It is written there 
in unfailing dependability. It is read by the 
hard-headed, tight-fisted captain of industry 
and by the weather-beaten, hard-handed 
captain of a single truck—the driver. And 
each reader understands it, for it is written 
in the universal language of work well done. 


The vast fleets on the White Roll Call; the 
unmatched volume of mileage records in 
multiples of 100,000 miles; the 23 years 
through which The White Company has risen 
to the leadership of the truck industry—these 
are chapters in this story. 

Before you buy a truck, read this 
advertisement which is being written 
daily by White Trucks in service. It 
is being written wherever trucks wheel 
turn—in your city, right there in the 
street outside your window. 


transportation everywhere 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


WHITE TRUCKS 
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COTTON 


You can give your cotton a thorough clean- 
ing, opening and aerating, while it’s being 
conveyed from the bale breakers to the pick- 
er room. The Murray Cotton Cleaning and 
Aerating Machine forms a part of the con- 
veyor pipe, and vastly improves the stock 
before it is fed to the pickers. 


The “Murray” takes up very little extra space 
since it can be hung from the ceiling. Its 
supply of cotton is drawn through it by the 
suction of the conveyor pipe fan, no addi- 
tional fan or increased draft being necessary. 
A further economical feature is the fact that 
the “Murray” requires practically no atten- 


Put Your Conveyor Pipe to Work 


tion since the dirt is automatically disposed 
of through a chute at one end. 


Handles 2,500 Lbs. Hourly. 


2,500 pounds of cotton per hour can be 
cleaned, opened and aerated in the Murray 
machine at a power expenditure of only 3 to 
5 H.P. The stock is given a thorough treat- 
ment by 114 revolving arms. 


The Bowling Green Spinning Mills write us 
stating “The Opener we purchased from you 
is giving entire satisfaction in every way. 
In fact we think it is a wonderful machine.” 


THE MURRAY COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


Northern and New England 
Sales Representatives: 
Aldrich Machine Works 

P. O. Box 132, Providence, R. I. 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
Brevard Court 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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PAT. PENOING 


—~COTTON CLEANING ANDvy— 
AERATINGC MACHINE 


COTTON WELL OPENED 
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Carolina Sales Representatives: 


JULY, 1924 
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CHARLOTTE 
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Charlotte— 


The City 







“As You Like °’Em” 


Affords unusual opportunities for the manufacturer who 
is looking for a central location where climate, raw mate- 
rial, sufficient labor, power, transportation and numerous 
other working facilities are in his favor. 


The 


Charlotte 
has 


Unexcelled climate the year 
around. 

Unsurpassed scenic beauties 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
The World’s Summer and 
Winter Playground. 

Hard surfaced roads radiat- 
ing in all directions 

Low Building Cost, as con- 
struction materials of nearly 
every kind is produced in 
North Carolina. 

Abundance of raw material 
of all kinds. 

Unlimited Banking Facil- 
ities. 

Unsurpassed rail and water 
transportation. 

Close proximity to the World’s 
Best and largest markets. 
Ample supply of intelligent 
native labor, 100 per cent 
Americaus. 

Ideal manufacturing condi- 
tions for economical produc 
tion. 





H. M. Wade Loft Building 





aS 


Charlotte is especially adapted to 
the needs of the small manufactur- 
er. Insert is shown one of the four 
story buildings erected in Charlotte 
for various small manufacturers. 
All conveniences of the modern fac- 
tory building are included, and so 
arranged that all these conven- 
iences are equally available to all 
tenants. 


Upon request and without obligat- 
ing you in any way we will gladly 
furnish you any information you 
may desire about Charlotte and its 
advantages. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Stafford Improved Dobby 


Why not take advantage of the vogue for fancy goods and equip your plain 
looms with dobbies? There is no better time to install them than the present. 

Stafford dobbies have been used exclusively for a great many years by 
mills, large and small, both in this country and elsewhere. They may be 
attached to either our own or other makes of looms by application of the 
necessary fittings. Jumper motions, slackeners, etc., may be attached as de- 
sired. From a mechanical standpoint Stafford dobbies are unsurpassed in 
design, workmanship, accessibility of parts and general all-round excellence. 

We have prepared a booklet dealing specifically with our dobby which 
we would be more than pleased to send you. Address our nearest office or, 
if more convenient, write us direct. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


Weaving Machinery 
READVILLE, MASS. 
Southern Agent—Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. 
Branch Office—502 Colt Bldg., Paterson, N. J. 


Canadian Representatives— 
Whitehead, Emmans, Ltd., Montreal. 
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(WHIT IN MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


IT PAYS TO INVESTIGATE 


Our new Vertical Opener 
Our new C.O.B. Machine 
Our new Drawing Frame 


Our new Hard Waste Machine 


Send your inquiries to Whitinsville 


or 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 
CHARLOTTE, 
BOCES 
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Sectional View of Saco-Lowell Opener showing Adjustable Grid Bars 


In order to deal with the problem of high prices and the scarcity of good 
cotton, manufacturers are trying to find ways of using the less desirable 
and cheaper types of cotton for their standard yarns. 


Saco-Lowell Vertical Openers have made this possible 
by their many well-proved advantages. They will: 


Open the cotton more thoroughly. 
Remove dirt, seed and leaf. 
Increase breaking strength of yarn. 
Increase production in cardroom. 
Adjustable grid bars (patented) give better cleaning and wide adjust- 
ment to cover varying lots. 


Ball bearings—No Fires. 


Send for new pamphlet—“Cotton Opening, Cleaning and Conveying” 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Executive Offices Branch Sou. Office 
No. 1 Federal St. Masonic Building 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
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Spools That Mean 
Money Savings 


The modern textile mills of today The head of the Dixie is made of 
are looking for every available vulcanized hard rag fibre and is 
opportunity that will mean a practically indestructible. his 
money savings to them. spool is the result of hundreds of 

experiments and much research 
The Dixie Fibre Head Spool will work by our engineers. It is a 
effect a real saving for you, not spool that will last almost as long 
only in spool replacement, but in as the machine on which it is used. 
production loss caused by splin- We know it is perfect in every de- 
tered spools breaking and wast- tail and offer it with the knowledge 
ing yarn, and many times stopping that it will mean a money savings 
the whole creel. for you. 


Write today for a sample spool 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN PLANT 
Steel Heddle Bldg., 817-31 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


Branches 








Barlow & Hocknell Grosvenor Bldg. Robert Lang, 
Huddersfield, England. Providence, R. I. Shanghai, China. 
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Vtrength 


The strength of the vulcanized: fibre head of 
the Smil-Bob Spool is remarkable. There’s not a 
chance of it splintering, cracking or coming off. 


This means a whole lot to the textile executive 
who demands efficiency and more production eco- 
nomically. The savings effected by the elimina- 
tion of broken heads is a matter that cannot be 
overlooked by the efficient mill executive. The 
yarn wastage alone from a broken spool is ap- 
proximately forty or fifty cents. What would this 
wastage be in mills using forty or fifty thousand 
spools—not to speak of the cost of replacement 
spools and time and labor lost? 


Smil-Bobs remain smooth, and run _ true 
throughout their long life. They are truly the last 
word in high quality, long lasting spools and they 
are backed by the L. C. Smith Bobbin Works 
reputation. 


* 
Ry 


Ask for sample or prices. 


Indestructible > 6) 'B 
(LEC 


— Fibre Head SPOOLS 
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LC.SMITH BOBBIN WORKS Phillipsburg NT 


Exclusive Selling Representative: THE HELBURN THOMPSON CO., Salem, Mass. 
Southern Office: 201 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C., M. C. Sanders, Manager. 
Northern and Export Office: 18 Goodhue St., Salem, Mass., C. R. Lee, Manager. 
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with REGAIN as a Text 


In no other industry are profits or losses more affected 
by invisible air conditions. 









The Silk Industry years ago first recognized the need of a fixed 
relation between the actual amount of silk and water involved 
ina sale. The high price of the raw material naturally enough 
encouraged this in order to prevent abuses. Now, other textile 
materials, while of low values per pound are being manufactured 
in such large quantities in individual mills that the opportunity 





for loss or gain is fully as great as in the silk industry. 


Water is always present in textile materials. Itistotheseller’s 
interest to havethe amount large. It is to the buyer’s interest 
to have the amount small. These conflicting interests demand 
a standard called regain, to prevent business friction. These 
standards are now so well established that the mill shipping goods 
at less than accepted regain is merely unjust to its stockholders. 





Humidity and its application to your problem isa 
genuine science. Unscientific humidity will not 
give the results. Get the very best you can buy. 





Parks-Cramer Company 
Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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The problem of what is the best and most eco- 
nomical material for roofing industrial structures 
has been solved by the development of 


_ YOUNGSTOWN COPPEROID 
STEEL 


This new metal can now be obtained in all 
standard forms of roofing. Its resistance to at- 
mospheric corrosion is so high, its cost so low, 
and its advantages so numerous that there no 
longer remains any question as to its superior 
economy when compared with other metal and 
non-metallic roofings. 


Aside from its convenience, its high salvage value 
when buildings are taken down, its extreme dura- 
bility and its low cost, this roofing offers effective 
protection from lightning when properly erected 
and grounded. 


YOUNGSTOWN COPPEROID STEEL is now 
being extensively used for the manufacture of 
steel shingles, spouting, cornices and similar work 
on all classes of buildings in every part of the 
country. 
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VUUUOEAERRGOUAAODOOOUUEEREAUEUOOOUEERAUGAUUUOROOELOOEDOOEEOOROGOOUEREEEENEL 
VOUTUELERAEUONOUEL DOOD OO HONE 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
Youngstown, Ohio 
District Sales Offices 


BOSTON—Massachusetts Trust Bldg. DETROIT—First Nat'l Bank Bldg. DAti Ae ieee lia Bidg. 

NEW YORK—Hudson Terminal Bldg. CINCINNATI—Union Trust Bldg. NCISCO—Sharon Bldg. 
PHILAI PHIA—Frai nklin Trust Bidg CHICAGO—Conway Bldg. SI 

ATLANTA—Healey Bldg. ST. LOUIS—Post Dis spatch Bldg. 

PITTSB BURGH—Oliver Bldg. DENVER—First N at’l Bank Bldg. 

CLEVELAND—Union Trust Bldg. NEW ORLEANS—Audubon 
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From the makers of Flex-a-tile 
Housetops, Viskale Membrane 
Roofs, Viskote, and similar 
products 













The Richardson Opal roof 
shown on the bungalow, de 
signed for House Beautiful 
magazine by Puckey and Jen 
kins, Architects, Chicago 


Never before such a roof as this! 


Rare beauty of color in the opal roof 
blended by Richardson from gems of slate 








Skillfully blending rare gems of color in slate, 
Richardson now offers an opal roof of ex- 
clusive new beauty. 

This beautiful new roof is built from shin- 
gles on which are combined in almost infinite 
variety the two favorite Richardson colors 
in slate—weathered brown and jade green. 

Applied to the roof just as they come from 


Multicrome Roof is laid in other pleasing 
color effects. The rare weathered brown, for 
example, an exclusive Richardson color in 
slate, has proved especially popular when ap- 
plied in combination with other Richardson 
shingles of jade green, tile red, or black pearl. 
In fact, there is a Multicrome Roof to har- 
monize with every color scheme, and to 









With its inner foundation of Richa 





felt, for fifty years recognized as the best; 
coated and saturated with Viskalt, the vacu- 
um-processed waterproofing, 99.8% pure 


bitumen, the Super-Giant assures you lasting 
beauty for your roof 


Richardson Multicrome Roofs are equally 









practical for new or over-the-old-roof jobs 
And remember—for every roofing need there 
is a Richardson product 
Write for our new booklet 

We will send you our beautiful new booklet, 
Roofs of Distinction together with samples of 
Richardson Super-Giant Shinglesin weathered 
brown, opal and other colors. Just use the 





















the bundle, the Richardson 
opal shingles give a coloring 
like autumn leaves floating 
on a woodland pool. 
Architects, home owners 
and builders who have seen 
this roof agree that it offers 
the most distinctive of the 
color combinations in Rich- 
ardson Multicrome Roofs. 


The Richardson 
Multicrome Roof 
In addition to opal, the 


please every taste 

The new colors, opal and 
weathered brown, are used 
only on the Richardson 
Super -Giant Shingle — fa- 
mous for its beauty and 
endurance. 


k0% thicker, it is more 
durable than ordinary shin 
gles. 100% stiffer, it lies X.RICHARDSON COMPANY 
flat in all kinds of weather. Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 
And dex larger size saves Chicago New Orleans New York City 
35% in the cost of laying. Dallas 


coupon below. 





The Super-Giant Shingle — 50% 

: ; A 
thicker, 100% more rigid, and 35% 
more economical in cost of laying 


Atlanta 


Clip and mail this coupon 


THE RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Dept. 44-P, Lockland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me samples of Richard- 
son Super-Giant Shingles, your new booklet, 
and further facts about Richardson Roofing 





RICHARDSON 
ROOFING 


© 1926, The Richardson Company 
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OLIVER JOHNSON & CO 


Makers of Paints 
for all Industrial Purposes 


18-24 Custom House Street 
au lt(siltes 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BOSTON, MASS. FALL RIVER, MASS. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. Wm. F. Harticon Paragon Plaster Co, 


HOLYOKE, MASS, CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
J. Russell & Co. Charlotte Supply Co. Frank R. Henry & Co. E. P. Van Hosen Co, 


UTICA, N. Y. WOONSOCKET, R. I. COLUMBIA, S&S. C. 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. Pinault & Choquette Columbia Paint Company, Inc. 
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Some years ago a textile concern 
built a new mill on the banks of a 
small stream. It was an excellent 
location, so far as the owners could 
see—-plenty of water, good trans- 
portation facilities, close to raw 


materials and close to their mar- 
kets. It was, in fact, considered 


such an excellent location, that 
other mills followed their example, 
and soon there were a dozen plants 
nearby. 


The textile community which 
sprang up around these plants grew 
rapidly as the demand for labor 
increased. Needs of the commun- 
ity made heavy demands on the 
only available source of water sup- 
ply—the river. 


When that small stream had 


gradually dwindled to such size 


that it could hardly be called 
a river, the concerns which 
had originally selected it as a 
mill site, knew they had 


COTTON 


The River That Failed 





made a mistake. This location, for 
so many plants, had been selected 
without foresight. 


“Building with Foresight’’ is 
an engineering principle which 
Lockwood-Greene engineers apply 
to the selection of a site as well as 
to the design of the mill. Years of 
experience in practically every 
phase of textile engineering and 
management give Lockwood- 
Greene & Co. a tremendous advan- 
tage in helping clients to avoid 
costly mistakes. 


Lockwood-Green service is com- 
plete. It begins and ends wherever 
necessary, from the preliminary 
study of the project to the finished 
plant. 


We invite consultation. Send 
for a copy of “Building with 
Foresight,” a booklet illus- 
trating Lockwood - Greene 
work. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


‘EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON 


DETROIT ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France. 
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that is WAN 


Pleasant and Satisfying 


Zemco-lite gives a bright, correctly diffused white light, 
free from glare—a light that floods the interior of your 
building, minimizing shadows and is pleasant and satis- 
fying to the workers. 

Made from pure white Portland Cement, so finely ground 
that when once applied it hardens and becomes a part 
of the wall. It has a non-porous enamel-like surface 
that will not catch dust or lint. .Zemco-lite is not affected 
by steam, water or acid fumes and will not crack, chip 
or fall off, 

Zemco-lite comes in a super-fine white powder and is 
mixed with water and applied. The initial cost of 
Zemco-lite is % the cost of liquid paints—one coat well 
applied does the work and will save you money in time 
and labor. 

Many leading textile mills find Zemco-lite to be the most 
economical and have adopted it as their standard wall 
coating. If you are not among this number it will pay 
you to investigate. Write today for full details and 
prices. 
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American Cement Paint Co. . Y/ #23, 


conductor of heat, 
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* makes an excel- 
Chattanooga, Tenn. lent covering for 
steam pipes. It is 
the most econom- 
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FACT 


You Should Know 
About Our Puddled 


ASIE SLA 


CRUSHED & SCREENED 


BAsIc & CITY’, 
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More than one million tons of our 
Scientifically prepared Basic Slag used 








F. A. P. 32—10 miles 
Penetration Slag Mac- 
adam in Nassau County 
between Callahan and 
Tacksonville, Fla. 












during 1923 in Roads, Pavements, Bridges, 
Buildings and Railroad Ballast 


Twelve years ago Slag was a waste 
product. 

Today it ranks as one of the South’s 
most dependable ‘‘building’’ products— 
used with uniform success in all types 
of city pavements and hard surface 
highways—lending ‘‘the strength of 
steel’’ to all forms of modern concrete 
construction. 


Last year the South broke all construction 
records—both for buildings and roads. 


The Southeastern states alone used more 
than one million tons—25,905 cars—of our 
Basic Slag in concrete buildings, bridges, 
highways and city pavements: in Asphaltic 
Concrete, Warrenite Bitulithic, Sheet Asphalt 












Six million dollar Atlanta Biltmore Hotel; one of fifty slag 


Birmingham Slag Co. 


Atlanta 


Binder, Penetration Macadam, Surface treat- 
ment; in built-up roofs and for railroad bal- 
last. 


“Ensley Basic Slag” and “Alabama City 
Basic Slag” is a scientifically prepared prod- 
uct. 


It is poured under our direction in modi- 
fied pits. It is crushed, and screened and 
sized in a modern, electrically operated plant. 
A product that meets the exacting require- 
ments of architects, engineers, contractors 
and State and Federal Highway Depart- 
ments. 


So much for the story of Basic Slag. 


Let’s go back of the scenes a moment. 
What is done to Slag after it leaves the fur- 
nace? Why is it called a scientifically pre- 
pared product? 


The story is told in three short, simple 
statements, the first of which will appear 
shortly in this magazine. 


“Slag Headquarters for the South’’ 
BIRMINGHAM Thomasville 


























concrete structures erected in Atlanta in recent years. 
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Musgrove Mills, Gaffney, S. C., the 
newest Unit of the Hamrick Group, 
with two interior views. 


The W. C. Hamrick 
Group of Mills 


b fan Limestone, Hamrick, Alma, Musgrove and 


Broad River Mills make up the W. C. Hamrick 
Group of Gaffney, S.C. These five mills operate 
99,614 ring spindles in the production of sheetings 
and wide print cloths. 


Foresight built the first Hamrick Méill. Efficient 
and economical production of a good material 
accumulated profits which encouraged successive 
expansions to the present total capacity. 


The performance of this organization of Engineers 
in planning, designing and supervising the con- 
struction and equipment of cotton mills for the 
Hamrick Group, supplied the tools which our 
client, with sound business judgment, wielded 
with pronounced success. 


An intensive experience of almost a quarter century 
with nearly all factors of industrial production is 
at your service. Without obligating yourself, write 
for an appointment with a member of this organi- 
zation. One familiar with the solution of problems 
similar to your own, may reveal a hidden but 
profitable course of action. 


Write for a copy of “Picks to the Minute”—practi- 
. a he pr 

cal viewpoints of the textile industry—and “Fac- 
tories for the Future.” 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers . 
Greenville South Carolina 
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Crompton and Knowles Hyatt equip- Hopedale Hyatt equipped 90” sheeting 
ped silk looms at The Stewart Silk looms at The Gambrill and Mellville 
Company, Easton, Pa. Mills, Bessemer City, N.C. 












Eleven Years Service— 






A Good Beginning 
For Hyatt Loom Bearings 









| In 1913 a battery of Hyatt bearing equipped 
Cotton broad looms of the Hopedale J|ogms was installed in a large mill, where 
Manufacturing Co., equipped with 


Hyatt bearings, at The Pepperell Manu- they have been in continuous operation ever 
facturing Company, Biddeford, Me. since 
















Not one of the Hyatt bearings in this instal- 
lation has ever failed, nor has it ever been 
necessary to replace one of them. Just an- 
other link in the chain of evidence on the 
durability of Hyatt roller bearings. 


These bearings perform with the same com- 
plete satisfaction in all classes of looms, elim- 
inating repairs and adjustments, increasing 
production and cutting operating costs. 


A new illustrated bulletin covering the ap- 
plication of Hyatt bearings to all classes of 
textile machinery is now ready for distribu- 
tion. Write for a copy. 







HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


HUNTINGTON __ PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
WORCESTER BUFFALO CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


The Right Clutch 
for Knitting Machines. 


That describes the Johnson. It is a compact yet powerful clutch, 
and meets every requirement splendidly on light drives such as 
textile machinery. When controlled by Johnson Clutches, spin- 
ning frames, twisters, cards and looms are at their best. 


Single Clutch with 
Pulley Mounted 


Itlustrations by courtesy of the Lion Mills, 
Hartford, Conn., showing Johnson Clutches 
driving their Dubied Knitting Machines. 


The Lion Mills, Hartford, Conn., We specialize in friction clutches 


use Dubied Knitting Machines in 
the production of sweater cloth. 
They have remodeled several hand 
machines to incorporate a mechan- 
ical drive with Johnson Clutch Con- 
trol, two of these units being shown 
in the illustration above. There 
are four in all. 


alone, and offer in the Johnson 
Clutch the finest clutch construc- 
tion on the market. Standard sizes 
in stock to fit all pulley dimensions. 
Competent engineers to solve your 


problems. Write today for Catalog 
Ode 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. MANcHEsTeR Conn. 
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Double-acting thrust 
bearing, flat seats 
(grooved races) 
2100-F Series 





Single-acting thrust 
bearing, flat seats 
(grooved races) 
1100-F Series 





Single-acting, self- 
aligning thrust 
bearing 
1100 Series 





Single-acting, self- 
aligning thrust 
bearing, leveling 

washer. 1100-U Series 





Double-acting, self- 
aligning thrust 
bearing, leveling 
washers 

2100-U Series 














Lickerin settings can be accurately 
maintained by use of 


Strom Ball Bearings 


Lickerin settings must be main- 
tained at exact precision to be 
efficient. Plain bearings will 
not insure this. 


Here precision to the one-ten- 
thousandth part ofan inch isnec- 
essary. Plain bearings often are 
worn several hundredths of an 
inch, so lost motion develops. 
Exact precision is lost. Correct 
settings can not be maintained 


Strom Ball Bearings are ad- 
justed to one-ten-thousandth 
part of an inch. They maintain 
a correct setting for there is 
practically no wear on Strom 
Ball Bearings. Sowhen lickerins 
are mounted accuracy is main- 
tained. Loss is minimized. Shaft 





wear is reduced to a minimum. 
Production is unhampered. 


Oil leaks into the leader hous- 
ing are no longer to be feared 
because Strom Ball Bearing 
housings can be made to retain 
the lubricant. Instead of con- 
tinuous oiling they need new 
lubricant only once every three 
or four months. So oil econ- 
omies are effected. And there 
is no splashing of oil on 
clothing. 


There are many other reasons 
why the use of Strom Ball Bear- 
ings is advantageous, economi- 
cal and efficient. Consult us. 
Let us tell you facts you should 
know. 


Siem 


Manufactured by 


STROM BALL BEARING MFG. CO. 
Formerly U.S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


4544 Palmer Street, Chicago, Ill. 











Single-row deep- 
groove Standard 
type, radial bearing 





Double-row, deep- 
groove Standard 
type, radial bearing 





Angular contact 
bearing, combination 
radial and thrust 





Double-row, maxi- 
mum type, 
radial bearing 





Single-row, maxi- 
mum type, 
radial bearing 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


Selected for Economy 


and High Quality 


HE plants of the Ford Motor Company at Detroit 
and elsewhere are equipped throughout with Hyatt 
line shaft roller bearings. 


Likewise the line shafting in the plant of the Rolls- 
Royce Company at Springfield, Mass. is completely 
Hyatt bearing equipped. 

It is significant that in these two great plants of widely 
divergent policy, Hyatt bearings were selected as best 
meeting the needs of each. 


Whether the requirement be low cost operation and 
uninterrupted production, or highest quality regardless 
of cost, Hyatt bearings have been found to meet the 
test in thousands of plants. 


Engineering Bulletin 130 fully describes these bearings 
and their advantages. Write for a copy. 


’Phone the Nearest Mill Supply Dealer 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
PACIFIC COAST ADDRESS: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


aA 


The Ford Motor Company is using over 30,000 Hyatt line 
shaft bearings. Here are a few of them in the Detroit plant. 
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High Speed Roller Chains 


for Motor Drives in Textile Mills 


HE decided advantages offered by DIAMOND High 
Speed Roller Chains for motor drives account for their 
increasing use in all industries. 


Ten of the outstanding advantages are— 


1—Consistent efficiency as high as 98% to 99%. 
2—Flexibility, durability and dependability. 
3—Quietness and smoothness of action. 
4—Simplicity of construction and operation. 
5—Compactness. 
6—Low first cost. 
7—Low installation cost. 
8—Low maintenance cost. 
9—Ease of repair. 

10—Reduction of power costs. 


Wherever the proper DIAMOND Roller Chains are used 
on motor drives, these economies and advantages may be 
obtained. Send us your specifications and our engineers 
will recommend a DIAMOND Roller Chain Drive suit- 
able for your conditions. Catalog and data sheets sent 
on request. 


DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. CO Indianapolis, U.S.A. . 
Makers of High Grade Chains Since 1890 
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BELT! 


The most practical way to reduce 
your belting cost is to buy belting that 
will give you the most efficient service 
per dollar invested. “You will find this 
quality in COCHECO BELTING,” say 
its users everywhere, 


COCHECO BELTING is the last word 
in efficiency and durability, a eimbina- 
tion of finest leather and expert work- 
manship—backed by eighty years of 
experience in belt making. 


Let us tell you more about it, We 
shall be glad to receive your inquiries. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Dover, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 
14-16 N. Franklin St. 71-73 Murray St. 
Chicago, If. New York, N. Y. 

157 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Instantaneous Oil” 


Cotton mills that use the Bowser portable 
wheel tank (154) frequently call it their “‘in- 
stantaneous oil service.’ 


It’s just that. 154 puts oil where you want it 
when you want it and in the quantities you 
want it—instantly. 





The picture shows how the tank looks, but 
you have to use the outfit regularly to realize 





how remarkably useful it 
can be. With the aid of a 
boy’s legs it will put lubri- 
cating oil in any part of a 
textile mill at any time, and 
will enable machines to be 
oiled or small containers to 
be filled with regularity 
and economy. 


154 can be had either as a 
single tank or as a two-com- 
partment tank—each com- 
partment having its own 
self-measuring pump. 





154 is standard: Bowser 
construction and Bowser 
quality throughout and is 
guaranteed to be satisfac- 
tory. Immediate shipments 
can be made from ware- 
house stock. For price ad- 
dress Dept. 45, please. 





S.F.BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Dependable Pumps and Tanks 
FORT WAYNE,-INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Sales and Service Representatives All Over The World 
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The KERR BLEACHING 
and FINISHING WORKS 


Part of the cylinder 
drying range. 
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is another of the South’s 
big plants 
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BUTTERWORTH 
usINg MACHINERY 


S Continuously a waving ribbon of white cloth rushes across the ceiling, 
traveling so fast that it appears to be actually going in the direction oppo- 
site to the pulleys which carry it. 


Through the process of chemic and bleach over dryers, some thirty-five 
of them in the range, it rolls through calenders and mangles and flashes 
along tenter frames. 


; hai 


All day long this keeps up. Every revolution of a wheel is made to count 
in production. Machines must not stop or lag even for a minute for 
production must not be held up. 


What a tribute that this plant, finishing millions and millions of yards of 

fabric a year should use Butterworth Machinery exclusively. And some 

of these machines, incidentally, went through the disastrous fire which 
J swept the Kerr Bleaching and Finishing Plant in 1908. They were re- 
; built and are as good as ever. 


Going through this plant one day, a visitor asking if the high speed didn’t 
wear out the machines was given this reply— oe don’t believe that these 
machines will ever wear out.” 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bs Eepresentative: Providence Office: Greenville Office: 
J. Westaway Caos Turk’s Head Building Woodside Building 
Wamtitom Ontario, 





Where Butterworth Finish- 
ing Machines are made in 
Philadelphia. This picture 
shows part of the plant. 
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7% H. P. Morse Silent Chain driving spinning frames. 


Improving the Yarn by Changing the Drive 


ing used by some of the largest and 


Morse Silent Chain Drives continu- 
ously transmit 98.6% of the devel- 
oped motor power. They run on short 
centers, save valuable floor space, 
and forever dispense with break- 
downs and replacement costs custo- 
marily experienced with flat belts. 

Furthermore,, Morse Drives run 
smooth, without jerking or slipping, 
and assure less broken yarn and a 
better quality of product. One cus- 
tomer (name on request) says, after 
having used Morse Drives over five 
years, “We have our first complaint 
to receive on our yarn, the same be- 


best mills of our country.’’ Hundreds 
of other concerns say practically the 
same. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that an 
ever-increasing number of mills are 
increasing production and improving 
yarn quality by changing over old 
frames to Morse Silent Drives, and 
also by providing new frames with 
Morse drives in the beginning. 

The Morse Engineer in your territory 
is at all times ready to help you plan 
an efficient power-saving drive. Get 
in touch with him without delay. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA...702 Candler Blc ids.. Earl F. Scott & Co. 
BAI UTMIORE, MD. ‘ .1402 Lexington Bldg. 
BOSTON MAS —e -141 Milk Street 
CHARLOTTE N .-....Room 803, ‘112 West Adams St, 
CLEV ELAND. OHIO bee ~y Engineers Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO 76 D. M. Parsons 
DETROIT, MICH...... = 7601 C entral Ave. 
EE bn cin abs ho cntevndacegeses a 30 Church St, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MIN 
413 Third Street, S., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 


PITTSBURGH, 


SAN FRANCISCO, AL, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Railway Exchange Bidg., Morse Chain Co. 


OPONTO, ONT., AN 
esi of manito om Bldg., Jones & Glassco, Reg’d 
CA 


Bank 
WINNIPEG, MAN., 


MONTREAL, QUE., CAN. 
St. Nicholas Bk dg... Jones & Glassco, Reg’d 
PA... 


PHIL ADELPHIA, 


612 Frankl in Trust Bldg 
Wes‘inghouse Bidg. 
Monadnock Bldg. 


putter n St., Strong- Scott Mfg. Co. 
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Cotton Specialties 


SIZES and FINISHES for COTTON 








CREAM SOFTENERS ALIZARINE YELLOWS 
Neutral sulphonated cotton softeners For dyeing and printing 
HYDROLIQUID BLEACHING OIL 
Stripping agent A hier solvent 
HYDROSULPHITE A.W. C. INDIGOLITE 

For stripping and discharge printing For indigo discharge 
CHROME MoRDANTS SOLUBLE OILS 





TEXTILE GUMS 
For printing 





GUMS 
Arabic, Tragacanth, Karava 


NIONOPOLE OIL 


REG. TRADE-MARK NO. 70991 
A specialized textile oil highly 
concentrated and double sulphonated. 





JACQUES WOLFE & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. 2. 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


| 

ANILINE CoLor & CHEMICAL Co. | 

162 W. KINZIE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 590 HOWARD STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. | 
vl 
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Hydroxy Art Silk Coning Oil 


A Specially Prepared Oil 
Used in the Coning, Winding, and Knitting of Artificial Silk 


Makes Artificial Silk Knit Smoothly. 
Eliminates Breakdowns. Reduces Seconds, 


Washes out easily at low temperature. 


Therefore— 


Dyeing and Bleaching is even and shades brighter. 


Sample sent on request—no charge. 


Developene (There Is no “Just as Good”) 


Makes a rusty Black stocking turn deep Black. 
Kali Chlorine Neutralizer 


An Anti-chlor—prevents tender bleached goods. 


All chemicals for the Dye House— 
All oils—Sulphonated—Turkey Red— 


Neatsfoot, Olive, etc. 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


1410 No. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘Hydroxy Oils’’ Patented. 
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Starch— 


24, 












—and these stars have a meaning— 
They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 


Be sure to select the best grade suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


Corn Products Refining Company 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, S. C. 


Starch— 
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ANILINE COLORS 


DIRECT, SULPHUR, ACID, BASIC AND CHROME 
including the following new Product 


BRILLIANT SULPHUR BLUE T. C. M. CONC. 


THE BEST MONEY VALUE BLUE FOR CHAMBRAYS 


| 


TT 


VELVETEEN PASTE 


THE STANDARD BOIL-OFF & DYE BATH ASSISTANT 


U. C. TALLOW 


THE HIGHEST GRADE OF PURE SIZING TALLOW 


KING BRAND SIZING 


OUR “K.B” IS A COMPLETE SIZE IN ITSELF. HIGH IN TALLOW 


WAX SOFTENER 
UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


York and Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Commercial National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
NORWALK, CONN. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ASSURES EVEN DYEING 


In connection with dyeing, bleaching, mercerizing, and 
finishing cotton and mixed goods, DIASTAFOR is your 


perfect de-sizing agent because it— 


Removes all starchy materials quickly. 
Eliminates the danger of tendering. 

Imparts a full soft handle to fabric. 

Reduces amount of caustic necessary in the kier. 
Results in a cleaner kier liquor. 


Easy to use DIASTAFOR will improve the quality of 


your fabrics—and—increase your sales. 


You can always depend on the uniform and reliable 


high quality of DIASTAFOR. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


Diastafor Dept. 
€95 WASHINGTON ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Diastafor Warehouses 
Boston, Mass. Cincinnati, Ohio. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representative: Mr. Howard L. Jenkins 
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Immediate delivery--- 


We maintain branches in all textile 
centers---one near your dye house. 
This means prompt deliveries of your 
dyes when you need prompt deliveries. 





NATIONAL DYES 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 
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A Southern Institution 


WO great factors in the rapid growth of the 

Textile Industry in the South have been favor- 
able labor conditions and nearby sources of raw 
materials. 


The only plant in the South manufacturing Soda 
products, our works at Saltville, Va., is the logical 
source of supply for Southern Textile Mills and 
may truly be called a Southern institution. During 
the twenty-nine years of its existence, this plant 
has saved consumers millions of dollars in freight 
charges. 


Let us serve you direct from the works in either 
carload or less-than-carload quantities. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI] WORKS Yc 


25 WEST 43° STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


719 ako Go bane broleae bach aml 
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Wait Until They ’Phone the Movies 


They’re sending photographs over the long distance telephone now 
it’s likely you have read about it because most newspapers printed speci- 
mens of the pictures sent from Cleveland to New York in five minutes. 


Do you suppose they'll ever get the same principle applied to the 


movies? Lots of things that seemed almost as impossible as that have 





become part of our everday life. Radio for instance—music for thou- 
sands of miles without wires. 


Imagine some day in the future a cotton mill man calling up a fellow 
a hundred miles away and saying: 


“John, how do you do so and so? We don’t seem to make much head- 


way.” 


“Wait a minute, George, I'll connect you with that department and let 


you see for yourself.” 


Whereupon a moving picture of that department commences to come 


over the wire and George studies it till he gets the information he wants. 


Sounds rather fanciful doesn’t it? But who knows, it may come 


some day. 


Meantime COTTON is going to keep on doing something along the 
same line as long as possible. It is going to continue as a medium in 
which the most important problems and their solutions can be pictured 


by word and illustration. 


The method used by COTTON is not quite as quick as long distance 
movies would be but we strive to keep up with the problems of today 


and their solution. 


Our advertisers, too, try to keep pace with the current problems in 
the textile industry. When they have something they wish to show to 
mill men they cannot “telephone a picture,” to each man, the method is 
too new, too complicated and too costly. So they do the next best thing 
They know they will get attention from a great many by using the adver- 
tising pages of COTTON at a small proportionate price, so the device or 


method is pictured or described to the mutual benefit of all concerned. 


No matter what inventions come, COTTON still has a long life ahead 
of it as a medium for clearing valuable ideas about the textile industry. 


You see the cost to subscriber and advertiser is so small compared to 
what COTTON really does that even telephoned movies would never re- 


place it. 
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AMONG COTJONS READERS 








J. H. Ledyard 


President and General Manager 
Tupelo Cotton Mills 
Tupelo, Miss. 
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“I do not hesitate to say that there is no 


publication that comes to my desk that I read 


with more interest than yours.” 























The Trend of Government. 


With the quadrennial Presidential campaign on, it is 
a good time for thoughtful persons to take stock as it were 
of government in these United States. For the next. several 
months the candidates and the spellbinders will be pointing 
with pride and viewing with alarm, depending on whether 
they are outs or ins—and in all cases what they say will be 
in most part buncombe. Then, whither are we drifting gov- 
ernmentally and politically? 

Viewing politics from a world point of view and only 
for the moment, it seems that there is now on a swing left- 
ward. After the confusions incident to the war’s ending 
ceased, politics throughout the world swung towards the 
conservative right. Such happened in this country with 
the election, by the biggest vote and majority a candidate 
ever received, of Harding as president. Conservatives gain- 
ed control in England, in France and in most other coun- 
tries. But in England and France radicals are now in con- 
trol. 

There is evidence that a like swing towards radicalism 
is moving in the United States. But for solid conservatism 
in the White House, it is quite probable that the present 
Congress during its recently ended long session would have 
been in effect an extremely radical body. In fact, it was 
as radical as it dared to be, not because any great propor- 
tion of its members were radically minded but because radi- 
calism there was much more vigorous than was conservatism. 

Swings toward both conservatism and radicalism have 
been governed largely by a common undercurrent, one which 
has moved the ship of state in all lands towards centraliza- 
tion and away from representative democracy and true self- 
government. When all else fails them peoples turn perhaps 
by instinet to dictatorships. In practically all countries 
both radicalism and conservatism have revolved around 
“strong figures” and have been scornful of constitutions and 
other restraints based on fundamental principle and the 
weaknesses of men. 

These tendencies may not have been so pronounced in the 
United States as in other countries for the reason that our 
system yields less readily and easily to passing tides of opin- 
ion. But they have operated here, notably in the matter of 
centralization and the putting of the individual above the 
principle. 

Being unable to lean upon a flesh and blood dictator we 
have turned more and more towards an impersonal one, 
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Uncle Sam. Though at no other time has Washington shown 
more inefficiency or greater incapacity in dealing with big 
national problems than it has shown during the last six 
years, never before have we been so inclined to look there 
for the correction of every ill, or been so willing to entrust 
those in authority there with unlimited power. 

The result is that in a half dozen years Federal preroga- 
tive has been expanded more than for all prior time since 
it was established by the Constitution. This expansion has 
gone on outside of as well as within and with the Consti- 
tution, which has been added to as never before. During the 
first seventy-five years virtually all amendments to it took 
from the Constitution. Since then all have expanded it, 
those adopted in recent years most of all. 

Those, the radicals, who have been most violent in their 
denunciation of the Federal Government for inefficiency and 
for misuse of power have been the most rampant in the 
support of expansions giving room for still greater ineffi- 
ciency and misuse of power. 

However, the conservatively inclined have not been with- 
out guilt in the premises; for they, too, have “run to Wash- 
ington” whenever frightened or puzzled. 

This setting up of Uncle Sam as a dictator might not be 
so bad if we were inclined to maintain the true character 
and correct make-up of that impersonal ruler. But as we 
more and more rest our burdens upon him, we at the same 
time strip him of those attributes which might make this 
practice a safe one. 

Succintly, Uncle Sam is coming to be nothing more than 
the President, or, rather, the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

For the centralization of Government in Washington has 
been accomplished by a deadening deterioration, if not ac- 
tual degredation, of the legislative department. Congress 
has become worse than a joke, an impotent relic like the 
Roman Senate in the later days of the empire or the for- 
gotten assembly of France during the time of Napoleon. 
Congress once regarded as, next to the Constitution, the 
chief mainstay against Federal tyranny, has become the 
greatest promoter of governmental usurpations that, prob- 
ably, operates in the world today. 

This isn’t because the make-up of Congress has deteri- 
orated in ability. On the whole the average there is as 
good, barring a few special periods, as at any prior time. 

“Tf the vote had been taken in the cloak rooms, this 
bill wouldn’t have been supported by a dozen members,” 
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said a Senator who led a fight for what many consider one 
of the worst usurpations of the time. 

Congress after all reflects the people—as they want to 
be reflected in Congress. And it seems that they don’t 
want to be represented in Congress on terms similar to those 
on which they want to be represented, say, in the White 
House. 

Congress has become largely the medium through which 
groups and interests seek and “get”? what they specially 
want from the Government. People are ceasing, if they 
haven’t entirely ceased, looking to Congress for protection 
against the unfair demands of others; for this they are de- 
pending more and more on the President, which tends tow- 
ards ultra-centralization if not dictatorship. 

The time has come, apparently, when good government 
does not depend upon both Congress and the Presidency, but 
almost wholly on the latter being filled with a man who not 
only can administer the laws well but also can “protect’’ the 
body of the people from Congress. 

This is the acme of centralization, the opposite of repre- 
sentative government—it is in essence monarchy. 

The solution of this problem lies with the voters. It 
means the casting aside of partisan policies and political 
“job holders.” It means active efforts, at the polls and else- 
where, for the support of those conservative principles 
which through years of usage have been found fundamental« 
ly right, not only for a President but also for a Congress- 
man. It means above all things the acceptance of responsi- 
bility by the individual voter and the use of a reasonable 
amount of judgment in the selection of his representatives 
in Washington. 





The “Child Labor’ Amendment. 


Representatives of the States in Congress again have 
held that the political sovereignties they represent in the 
general government are impotent. They go further and hold 
that the very persons who vote for them can not be trusted 
with the most delicate responsibility on earth, parenthood. 

The proposed twentieth amendment, giving Congress 
power to prohibit or regulate the “labor” of certain per- 
sons is incorrectly called a “child labor” proposal. It does 
not contain the word “child.” There are father and mothers 
in the country who would fall within the regulations Con- 
gress might set up under this gigantic grant of power. 
“Labor” may mean anything. In regulating it Congress 
may regulate anything having to do with the lives of per- 
sons not more than 18 years old. 

So far as actual employment of children goes, those who 
induced Congress to submit this falsely named amendment 
are scarcely concerned. There is comparatively little of such 
employment now, and of that little no great amount is ob- 
jectionable even to the uplifters who browbeat Congress into 
adopting a proposal of a character insulting to the States 
and to parents. 

What these persons are concerned about is the relation 
of parent and child; their chief desire is to extend the hand 
of meddling Federal bureaucracy into the sacred precincts 
of the home and there claim for government the parent’s 
prerogatives. 

What they have in mind is a “conception of the State as 
an over-parent” as one of them phrased it. In the back of 
the heads of many of them is a vision of the nationalization 
of children, of the government taking over the business of 
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rearing the children of its subjects, which it could do under 
the power granted by the proposed amendment. 

But the amendment will be pressed on the several States 
as an anti-child labor proposal; they will claim it to be 
necessary to prevent the industrial exploitation of children. 
Even if it were aimed at objectionable child labor, there isn’t 
a State legislature so lost to pride and self-respect which 
would not feel insulted if the venture were pressed as neées- 
sary to save the children of its State. Each will be told that 
it is necessary for the protection of children in other States. 
No doubt many legislatures will hold that other legislatures 
are so inferior, so degenerate, that they can not be trusted to 
guard the welfare of children in their respective States. 
These will hold that it is better to surrender their own chil- 
dren to the mercies of Congress than to trust other legisla- 
tures to do what is right by childhood. 

And parents who elect legislatures will be told that the 
amendment’s purpose is to abolish “child slavery” in quar- 
ters always far removed from the particular parents thus 
advised. Many of its proponents construe parental control 
itself as child labor and would prohibit or regulate it. 

Farmers will be told that the proposal is aimed at grasp- 
ing, heartless corporations, when in great part the purpose 
is to put farmers’ children under the same regulatory classi- 
fication, and subject to almost as great governmental man- 
agement, as cattle with the foot and mouth disease. 

And the amendment, which carries possibilities far be- 
yond anything which the Bolshevists have dared attempt in 
Russia, very probably will be ratified by the States. 

For the power of propaganda is unlimited. 


The Southern Show. 


Southern industry particularly should lend active sup- 
port to the Southern Exposition, to be held at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, in New York City, January 19th to 31st in- 
clusive. 

Conceived to portray, in the heart of the financial city 
of the country, the South’s amazing progress, its diversi- 
fied products, and its latent possibilities, this Exposition 
will beyond doubt prove a striking revelation to many of 
those who in the past have not given full consideration 
to the many phases of this section’s development. 

In a further aspect should the Exposition prove itself 
of value. Assembled in the Palace will be representations 
of practically every phase of the South’s enterprise—her 
agriculture, her mineral stores, her timber, her manu- 
factures. Many of the assets that lie within southern 
borders have not been properly exploited, and this Ex- 
position will provide an opportunity. Even those engaged 
in certain of the South’s industries do not themselves fully 
realize what lies just outside their own doors in the field 
of their neighbors. 

The Exposition comes at a perculiarly appropriate 
time. When the South has just started upon her great 
forward march of progress, grounded upon stable founda- 
tions, with confidence in herself and great faith in her pos: 
sibilities—she will display her wares to the world, to invite 
the more earnest investigation she deserves and which from 
some quarters has not heretofore been accorded. 

The southern textile industry, with its remarkable de- 
velopment and diversification, should be represented in a 
manner consonant with the tremendous part it has played 
in the progress of the section. 
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This story begins away 
back in the days of pirates, 
privateers, and primeval pas- 
sions. Back in that period of 
our country’s national life 
when Maine not only turned 
out clipper ships to breast the 
seas of the world, but also 
men, hard, two-fisted men, to 
man those ships. 


A century ago Yankee 
ships were well on their way 
toward the great record they 
were to achieve and Yankee 
skippers were a curse and a 
byword in the mouths of the 
men who worked for them. 
They were known as _ hard 
taskmasters, albeit usually 
fair. However, a hard .task- 
master begets a hard man, and 
the steel in the souls of these 
men became tempered and re- 
fined with the constant heating 
and hammering they under- 
went until they reached a 
point beyond which they would not allow their physical 
bodies to proceed. Then there was a clash, sparks flew, 
and thence-forward these men proceeded by different paths 
as they plodded onward through life. 

It was not unprecedented, therefore, when William 
Henry McLellan, of Warren, Maine, sailing the seas in 
the year 1840 as mate of one of the clipper ships of that 
period, reaching New Orleans in a rather tempestuous 
frame of mind, gave his skipper a severe beating, and 
went ashore. Having due respect for the power of a skip- 
per aboard his own vessel, and preferring freedom to the 
wearing of anybody’s irons, McLellan stayed in New 
«Orleans. 

The details of his experiences are unnecessary for the 
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purpose of this narrative ex- 
cept to give in brief outline a 
background for something 
more nearly touching our 
period. However, about that 
time, there were several men 
with some money but no ex- 
perience who believed a ship 
chandlery would be a paying 
proposition, and this young 
Yankee, with his nautical ex- 
perience and ship master’s 
habits, struck them as being 
likely material for a manager 
With the ship chandlery busi- 
ness well under way McLellan 
decided to send back to Maine 
for his son Alden to help out 
with the business. He clung 
rather firmly to the belief that 
the man at the head of a busi- 
ness should not get so close 
to the detail as to obstruct his 
general vision of the whole. 
He preferred to let others 
look after those details. As 
New Orleans developed McLellan got into the paving game 
and then the contracting business, but his shipping in- 
stinets finally led him to the waterfront and he became 
interested in docks. The continued growth of the city 
called for transportation facilities for its populace, and it 
was but a step from transporting freight by water to 
transporting people by land and so the St. Charles Street 
Railway was formed with McLellan as its first president. 

In the meantime, his son, Alden, had been dragged in on 
all these developments to look after the details and so, 
coming down through the years, he too acquired an in- 





timate knowledge of and a broad vision toward many busi- 





ness interests. Being the son of his father he frequently 








expressed it as his opinion that any business could be 
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made to pay if it was run right. Therefore, it was but 
natural that in due course he succeeded his father as pres- 
ident of the street railway system, which was electrified 
while under his direction. 

All this time the third generation of McLellans were 
coming on apace and it is to the first of this third genera- 
tion, Asahel Walker McLellan, recently elected as president 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, that 
this story particularly applies, although his brothers have 
played a large and extremely active part in many of its 
details, owing to the aversion to detail inherited by “A. 
W.” from his father and grandfather. 

Born in New Orleans soon after the close of the war 
between the States, young McLellan was educated in the 
graded schools of the city and after graduating from high 
school took a business course in Soule College in the same 
city. 

Having the blood of his hard-fisted old grandfather 
in his veins, he wanted none of the easy desk jobs with 
which his father might have supplied him; he wanted to 
see and do for himself. Therefore, he became a stock boy 
in the hardware firm of A. Baldwin & Co., of New Orleans, 
but an experience of a year or so convinced him that this 
was too far from real money so he connected himself with 
the New Orleans National Bank as a runner. After about 
three years of this he decided there was mighty little to be 
gained in carrying the other fellow’s money and with the 
same keen insight into the future shown by his forebears, 
about 1888 he left the bank to become bookkeeper and 
general office man with what was then a brand-new busi- 
ness in the South, the Southern Hosiery Milk. 

Soon grasping the needs and prospects of this infant 
industry, and the fact that any business may be made to 
pay if it is run right, McLellan borrowed $3,000 in 1891 
and, inducing Joseph J. Meyer and a Mr. Sheridan to go 
in with him to do the real work, or look after the details 
if you prefer that expression, he started the Alden hos- 
iery mill on Julia Street next to a fire engine house with 
some ten or fifteen hand-operated knitting machines. Just 
why he chose that location next to a fire-engine house, has, 
down to the present, remained a mystery. The capacity 
of this mill was gradually increased, to about eighty ma- 
chines by 1901, when he sold the whole equipment to the 
Padueah Knitting Mills of Paducah, Kentucky, and with 
the money he received therefrom. he built a new brick mill 
at its present site, across the street from the street rail- 
way power house, equipping it with English mules and up- 
to-date knitting machinery and naming it as before the 
Alden Mills, after his father. 

Eight years later he secured the site of his present 
No. 2 Mill at Meridian, Mississippi. These two plants 
have grown until at the present time they have 15,000 
ring spindles and 900 knitting machines. 

While this knitting business was gradually growing, 
McLellan’s two younger brothers were also growing and 
being inducted into the business “to look after the de- 
tails.” One of these brothers takes care of the making 
of the product as manager of the mills, while the other 
brother sells the product after it is made. This being 
about all the work there is to do, it naturally leaves “A. 
W.” plenty of time to study conditions at long range, un- 
cluttered by miserable detail, which he does mostly from 
the pilot-house of his 78-foot, gas, twin-serew yacht, 
“Spikes” (named from his daughter who carries that nick- 
name). 

As a registered captain of an oil-burning vessel that re- 
quires his close and careful attention (assisted by his 
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crew to look after the details) and with a multitude of 
ducks and other waterfowls waiting to be shot at, it is 
quite natural that his general view of the business world 
should be a long-range one. The powerful marine glasses‘ 
lying by the binnacle may prove an aid, but be that as it’ 
may, when “A. W.” does go to his office he thinks quick- 
ly and accurately, senses the market conditions intuitively,’ 
and offers many excellent suggestions which events usual- 
ly prove later to be the wise and proper course to have 
been taken. ‘“Weather-wise” would be the nautical term 
for this innate ability, only McLellan has a penchant 
for applying it to business storms as well as those of ter- 
restrial origin. 

Outside of his business McLellan has time for but few 
jobs. However, he is a director of the Canal Commercial 
Bank of New Orleans, and has taken an active part in’ 
the work of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, having served as a member of the return visit com- 
mittee sent to Bolivia, Peru and Chile in 1917, and as a 
member of the cotton commission sent to Europe in 1919, 
besides serving as chairman of the board of governors and 
as vice-president. 

There is no question but that the association will be 
ably managed with McLellan at the head. Also there is 
no thought in anyone’s mind but that he will appoint suit- 
able men to look after the details. It is probable that 
during the next twelve months Secretary Adams will be’ 
the recipient of many radiograms from his chief aboard 
the “Spikes” telling him to take in the plants as a financial 
frost is imminent or some other equally brief but opportune’ 
advice. 

From a social standpoint McLe!lan is a member of the 
following clubs: Boston Club; Checker, Chess and Whist 
Club; Southern Yacht Club; Audubon Golf Club; Coun- 
try Club; Louisiana Club; Rigolets Hunting and Fishing 
Club, and the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. He is also 
a member of the New York Athletic Club. It will be 
noted that his membership in the cotton exchange is listed 
under his social activities. From observation and investi- 
gation this is believed to be the correct classification. 

McLellan is Episcopalian by faith and an active mem- 
ber of Christ’s Church Cathedral. 

In 1896 he was married to Helen DeGrange, and two’ 
children, a boy and a girl, have blessed their union. 


Contrary to all superstitious beliefs, Fridays and fig- 


ure thirteens are a positive joy to McLellan. His first 
mill produced its first pair of hose on Friday, the 13th. 
Ground for his present mill was first broken on Friday, 
the 13th. His first automobile, a single-cylinder Rambler, 
1904 model, carried the license number 13 and he has main- 
tained that number as his license number ever since. His 
private registered signal on the “Spikes” is a blue 13 in 
a white circle on a red background. 

As a man MeLellan has great charm and personality, 
and brings much sunshine and happiness into the lives of 
his friends. His happy disposition allows him to make 
friends quickly and easily, and they remain his friends 
indefinitely. While equipped with the indomitable will that 
betokens a leader, it is so hidden by his friendly eyes and 
cloaked by his habitual charm and courtesy that his sug- 
gestion always seems and usually is the best, the shortest, 
and the most successful way to accomplish a desired re- 
sult. Impulsive and warmhearted to the nth degree, Me- 
Lellan is loyal and admired alike by his business associates 
and employees who recognize his friendliness and are his 
staunch adherents. 
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A. C. M. A. Hold Meeting at Atlantic City 


The annual convention of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J., on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 27fh and 
‘28th, brought together an unusually large number of mill 
men for a meeting that was profitable and enjoyable from 
every standpoint. 

One happy feature of the meeting was the attendance 
of a goodly number of New England mill men, headed by 

“President Robert Amory of the National Association, and 
Harry C. Meserve, secretary. The mingling together of 
these men with the southern manufacturers, with President 
William E. Beattie and Secretary Winston D. Adams at 
their head, is certain to result in a closer feeling of coopera- 
‘tion and concerted activity between the men in the two seec- 
-tions of the country. 

Enjoyable entertainment features, for both the men 
and the ladies attending, were provided by the committee 

:of which Andrew J. Webb of Philadelphia was the chair- 
‘man. 

* The first session of the convention was called to order 
on Tuesday morning by President William E. Beattie, who 
*ealled upon Dr. A. A. Tyson for the invocation. The next 
“order of business was the appointment of committees. 
“which were: Nominations: Arthur J. Draper, North Car. 
‘lina, chairman; B. E. Geer, South Carolina; P. E. Glenn, 
-Georgia; and W. A. Erwin, North Carolina. Resolutions: 
‘W. J. Vereen, Georgia, chairman; J. P. Gossett, South 
‘Carolina; and Arthur M. Dixon, North Carolina. 
‘ President Beattie then delivered the 

President’s Address, 
in which he touched upon a number of important funda- 
mental problems affecting the cotton manufacturer. His 
‘remarks, in part, follow: 

During the past several months the cotton manufac- 
turers of this country have encountered conditions which 
are unprecedented, due, no doubt, to many causes, but also 
brought ‘about to a large extent by the rapid and violent 
fluctuations of raw cotton. During last summer you will 
remember cottori was selling at 23¢ to 26¢ and in the fall, 
when the new crop of cotton came on the market, it sold 
‘at 29e to 30ce. The price advanced rapidly until November 
28 when the maximum was reached, viz.: 37.60c. Then 
after the first of the year the price declined until on 
March 28 the market was 27.40 or 10¢ a pound decline, 
that is, $50 a bale. Cotton then gradually advanced to 
‘31.60¢ on April 10, since which time disturbing fluctuations 
have been noted. 

The buyers of cotton goods had a sad experience in 
loading up with merchandise in 1920, when cotton ad- 
vaneed to 42.25¢ on July 19, and then being forced to as- 
sume heavy losses when cotton declined to 14.50 on De- 
cember 22, 1920, and showed a further decline to 11.25¢ on 
February 28, 1921. The fluctuation of the cotton market 
during the present season was certainly a disturbing fae- 
‘tor which no prudent business man could afford to ignore. 

Manufacturers ‘of cotton goods are most sympathetic 
with the’ farmers who grow cotton and sincerely desire 
that a fair and just price should be realized by the grow- 

‘ers for cotton; but it.is important on the other hand, that 
‘the cotton planter should realize that the manufacturer 


faces this problem, viz.: cotton goods made from cotton 
costing more than a certain amount can not be sold except 
in limited quantities and if the consumer of cotton goods 
will not buy, manufacturers are compelled to stop making 
goods and hence can no longer buy cotton. 

MANUFACTURER 


DOES NOT FIx PRICE, 


It is not for the manufacturer to say what price is f 


RAW COTTON 
air 
to the farmer, nor is the manufacturer able to say what 
price he can pay for raw cotton and convert it into goods 
and feel sure he can sell the goods. The consumers of 
goods would perhaps pay more some seasons than other 
seasons, but past experience has demonstrated that there is 
@ ~nch smaller demand for cotton goods when cotten is 
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about 30¢e to 35e¢ 


around 20¢ to 25e or lower. 


high, say 


‘ or higher, than when cutton 
is selling 
Another serious problem faced by the manufacturer 
and the buyer of cotton goods during the spring of 1923 
and again this spring was that the difference between quo- 
tations for spot cotton in New York and fall contracts 
was over 4c a pound, for example: 
N. Y. Spots Dee. Future 
Closed at Quotations 


PN SID re fo' ig 55.5 han ca tre sie 27.50 23.40 
CS 2 SE ee 27.55 22.85 
OES EOS 2 a ea ae 27.85 23.58 
OS Gg ee eee 28.50 24.77 
Ca Og SE ee re ee 28.50 24.04 


Unless the buyer of goods finds it necessary to buy, he 
naturally hesitates, in the hope that he ean buy to better 
advantage in the fall. 
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Another problem faced by the manufacturer is that in 
making goods from cotton on a higher level of value, he 
“must take a heavier loss on account of waste. When cot- 
ton sells at 35¢ a pound a waste item of 54c to 6c a 
pound must be absorbed. When cotton is selling at 15c 
this waste item is around 214 to 234¢e. Supplies and repair 
parts, labor, freight and everything is on a higher level. 

It has been suggested that manufacturers should adver- 
tise these facts so that the users of cotton goods will 
better understand the cause of the advance in the price 
of cotton goods. 

CERTIFICATION OF COTTON FOR SOUTHERN DELIVERY. 

The Federal Trade Commission held a hearing last fall 
in an effort to determine the causes of rapid and wide 
fluctuations of cotton and if possible suggest some plan 
whereby the market would become more stable and follow 
more closely the economic law of supply and demand, and 
a closer parity be maintained between spots and futures. 

The certification of cotton at certain points in the South 
for delivery on New York contracts was urged as one plan 
to prevent sudden and wide fluctuations and maintain a 
proper parity between spots and futures. The Commis- 
sion, after careful consideration, takes the position that 
southern deliveries will do much to eliminate manipulation 
and to maintain New York future prices in their proper 
relation to spot prices. There are other reforms urged by 


the Commission, and it is hoped that Congress will enact 
a law adopting such regulations as will govern the trans- 
actions of the New York Exchange so as to prevent manip- 
ulation of prices and thus assist in stabilizing the industry. 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF COTTON GOODS—THE TARIFF. 
The Department of Commerce has made a careful study 


of the exports and imports of cotton goods to and from 
the United States and the figures given furnish much 
food for thought. The exports of cotton piece goods (in- 
cluding duck) to all countries from the United States for 
years 1913 to 1923 were as follows: 
Yards 
466,684,952 - 
683,045,326 
818,750,946 
551,623,561 


Value 
$ 32,257,482.00 
151,997,817.00 
238,153,577.00 
71,699,989.00 
587,492,532 85,232,112.00 
464,520,397 79,357,337.00 

January and February of 1924 show a decline from pre- 
ceding years. 

The importation of cotton goods has steadily increased 
during the past ten years, from 45,497,927 in 1912, to the 
present 219 million yards. During two weeks, February 
15 to 29, of this year, the imports of various cotton cloths 
show increases over the averages of 1923. They comprise 
quite a variety of fabrics but the chief items are broad- 
cloths, sateen and voiles. 

Thus we see that the total exports of cotton cloths from 
the United States in 1923 were 464,000,000 yards, equal 
to $79,000,000.00, and total imports in 1923 were 219,000,- 
000 yards, equal to $47,000,000.00. 

Our chief competitor is Manchester. And since they 
are able to ship goods into the United States and pay duty 
on them, in foreign markets to which the United States and 
England both ship goods, they have a still greater advant- 
age because we must pay the same duties they pay. 

In this connection it is interesting to read and extract 
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from information received from England by our Depart- 


ment of Commerce last month as follows: 


*‘With a decreased demand in Colonial, Far Eastern and 
Levantine markets, the United States offers a fertile field for 
for British cotton cloth. The United States, the fifth most 
important market in 1923 for British cotton goods, purchased 
a total of 174,922,000 square yards as compared with 95,- 
384,000 square yards in 1922. The other countries taking 
large quantities of these goods were India, China, Turkey, 
and Egypt, named in the order of importance.’’ 


A significant feature of the data referred to shows that 
in 1913 England exported to India 3,057,351 square yards 
and last year only 1,411,700; and to China in 1913, 716,533 
square yards and last year only 234,710. Their shipments 
to other countries during the same years remained more 
nearly uniform; but the same figures show increases to the 
United States of four times as much in 1923 as in 1913. 

We are told that “another important factor has been 
the exchange situation. The exchange rate has been against 
this country during this entire period, and this brings the 
price of cloths landed in foreign countries considerably 
above the prices in New York.” We learn further that the 
competition from Japanese mills has increased during the 
past year or two. They have practically absorbed the coarse 
goods trade in the Orient and last year invaded the Near 
East to a much larger extent than ever before and almost to 
the entire exclusion of American grey sheetings. 

This condition taken in connection with our present de- 
pressed business in this country brings us face to face with 
an acute situation. 

A large number of the mills in this country are curtail- 
ing production by shutting down entirely or running part 
time. The English news item referred to states that “Short 
time running is reported to have placed the spinners in a 
much stronger position and as a consequence they are 
holding out for better prices than they have obtained 
for some time past.” 

The depression existing in the cotton textile industry 
has been aggravated by the importations referred to and 
present tariff laws have become a matter of paramount 
concern to members of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association who are most active and progressive in the 
diversification and finishing of mill products. In fact, the 
agitation on this subject is so widespread on account of in- 
creasing importations, despite the enforced curtailment dur- 
ing recent months, that I have requested Mr. Stuart W. 
Cramer, the Chairman of our Legislative Committee, to give 
special attention to it in his annual report and to outline 
the steps he is taking and what he recommends shall be 
done to bring the matter forcibly before our friends in Con- 
gress and the public generally. This phase of our troubles, 
coupled with the fiercely competitive domestic conditions 
prevailing in our industry, compels more than usual atten- 
tion to this topic and it has therefore been scheduled for 
special presentation apd discussion at the session this after- 
noon. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The question of immigration, which has occupied a con- 
spicuous place in the halls of Congress during the present 
session, is one of far-reaching importance and it is gratify- 
ing to learn that Congress has passed a new law by an over- 
whelming majority adopting the 1890 Census as a basis and 
reducing the quota from 360,000 persons a year to 160,000 
a year. 

As Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, said, “The facts are 
that there is not any country in Europe in which the motive 
to emigrate is not stronger today than it ever has been 
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since immigration began to come to this country. The 
degree of economic distress that prevails there, the high 
taxes, the apprehension of military service, the disturbance 
of the whole economic situation, are greater today than 
they have ever been before.” Continuing, the Senator said, 
“Just to illustrate how strong it is I may say that under 
the present law the Italian quota is 42,000 persons a year. 
I was told by one of the Italian emigration officials that 
more than 600,000 persons had registered themselves as 
applicants for emigration to this country under our quota 
law. In other words, they already have on file applications 
for permits to emigrate that would take up the present 
quota for the next fifteen years. That is typical and only 
typical because the same conditions exist in every other 
country in Europe.” 

Mr. Henry H. Curran, United States Commissioner of 
Immigration at Ellis Island, regards this question as “in 
its ultimate effect upon the future of our country the 
most important act of the present Congress.” 

Mr. Curran, who is certainly in position to know, says 
further, “If we drop the 1910 measure and take up the 
1890 measure, we have a measure with a few minor differ- 
ences in the case of individual nations that almost exactly 
gives each part of Europe that to which it is entitled. No 
more, no less. That is why I am for the 1890 measure. It 
helps us to become more homogenous by sending to us 
every year a miniature or replica of that which we are al- 
ready, according to original natural stock. The 1890 meas- 
ure is the soundest, the healthiest, the fairest, the best.” 
An improvement, it seems to me, on the existing law and the 
proposed new law would be a pian of selecting and pass- 
ing upon the qualifications of immigrants before they leave 
foreign shores, rather than the system of examination at 
Ellis Island after they arrive on this side. 


TAXATION. 

The National Industrial Conference Board has made a 
very careful study of the problem of taxation; and in Oc- 
tober, 1922, and again in October, 1923, issued reports. As 
the National Industrial Conference Board commands the 
confidence and respect of all thoughtful citizens, it is prob- 
ably not out of place for me to quote briefly some of their 
conclusions : 

“Tf to the burdens imposed by the Federal Government, 
there are added a host of State and local taxes, in the shape 
of capital stock, income, real estate and other taxes and 
licenses, the amounts paid by the manufacturing industry 
toward the support of government reach staggering pro- 
portions. Heavy taxation has in many cases interferred 
with the recovery of general business, and has entailed great 
hardships through increased prices to the consumer.” 


“Tn order to measure the burdensomeness of taxation, a 
comparison was drawn between total taxes levied and the 
National income. The Board’s estimate of national income 
for 1922 is $58,000,000,000, an increase of 17 per cent over 
the year 1921. Taxes represented therefore 12.1 per cent 
of the National income in 1922 as against 6.4 per cent in 
1913, 12.1 per cent in 1919 and 16.7 per cent in 1921. On 
the basis of figures per capita National income, each per- 
son in this country had to contribute, in 1922, the result of 
six and one-fourth week’s income towards the support of 
all governmental authorities, compared with three and one- 
third weeks’ income in 1913. This country is thus back to 
the leve] reached in 1919 so far as the burden of taxation 
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is concerned and the latter is still twice as high as it was 
before the war.” 

“The number of persons, active and inactive, on the pub- 
lic payroll has been growing until in 1922 one of every 
twelve persons sixteen years of age or over, gainfully em- 
ployed, according to the census of 1920, is supported by 
the government. The annual cost of supporting this vast 
host of public employees represents a cost of $91 for each 
person over ten years of age gainfully employed.” 

“Another factor reflecting enhanced expenditures of 
State and local government is public construction. Elab- 
orate construction programs undertaken by State and local 
governments, particularly with the aid and the stimulation 
of the Federal Government, have almost trebled their pub- 
lie indebtedness since 1913.” 

During recent years 17 States have adopted income tax 





Winston D. Adams, Sec. and Treas. 
laws to add to the labyrinth of our tax problems, and 
among them, six southern states, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West Vir- 


ginia. Unfortunately, there appears to be no uniformity 
in the systems adopted. 

One other point emphasized by the Board is the estimate 
of the amount of property exempted from taxation for 
State and local purposes which they say approximated 54 
billions in 1921, slightly less than one-fifth of our national 
wealth. 

The importance of seeking to reduce the burden of taxes, 
Federal, State and local, will appear to anyone making even 
a casual study of the problem. The Federal Government 
collected taxes to the amount of $3,379,377,872 in 1923 and 
$726,000,000 from miscellaneous sources, such as taxes on 
inheritances, payment by Great Britain of her debt and re- 
ceipts from sale of surplus property. We are informed 
by a careful and experienced student of taxation that the 
total revenue of the Federal Government for the calendar 
year of 1923, was $4,105,000,000 and during the same year 
the people paid approximately $4,000,000,000 to their State 
and local governments. 
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The expenses of the Federal Govérnnient exdusive of 
interest and charges on the public debé is about $2,254,000,- 
‘000. The interest on the public debt is about $1,000,000,- 
‘000. ‘There was therefore a surplus of about $855,000,000 
available for reducing the public debt of he country and 
-all of this was used for that purpose. 

‘ HOW THE TAX AFFECTS BUSINESS 

‘It is well to note in passing that under the prasérit law 

‘corporations pay to the Federal Government 121% per cent 
‘on their net profits. This tax of 12% per cetit' beiirs 
more heavily upon corporations which make oti 4 
small return upon their invested capital than did the’ old 
Xcess profits tax and corporation income tax combined. -The 
‘student referred to says, “Amy corporation which ea?nd 
-less ‘them 9.3 per cent om its invested capital is actually 
‘paying more under the présetit law than under the old one.” 
None of the tax bills beforé Congress contemplate reducing * 
the tax on net incomes of ¢orporations, as far as I am 
informed. Under existing’ éonditions I think this should be 
done and this tax reduced #0 10 per cent if not to 8 per 
cent. 

Taxation has become so complicated that corporations: 
and individuals having even a very moderate income fee 
compelled to employ tax experts to make out their returns 
for them. The present law is so diffiewlt to interpret and: 
the rulings of the Department in Wasiington have become 
so voluminous that no one but a highly trained specialist 
can he even reasonably sure tax returns‘ are eorreet. And 
even if correct, a Government agent five years later may 
find fault and necessitate further expert “mlviee and assist- 
ance. If this continues our colleges may be compelled to 
add te their post-graduate curriculum » course on “Tax 
Laws of ithe United States,’ and ift this should be dome, I 
wentare to -prediet that the course ‘will be foumd far more 
difficult ‘than that in Greek. 

he Witesentt tax law should not only be made less bur- 
“ensome ‘but should be simplified so that @ citizem of aver- 
age intelligence can deal with our government without the 
necessity of intermediate tax experts whose fees mecessarily 
add to the burden. 

Another phase of the tax problem which reesives very, 
fittle attention, because it applies only after we are dead,. 
is inheritance taxes. These are very complicated and bur- 
densome. It is perhaps out of place tm nefer & this tax 
here, except as it effects stockholders of corporations own- 
ing property in various States; for example, we are in- 
formed that “when the late Henry J. Jackson, a director 
of a trust company in Boston, passed away, nineteen differ- 
ent States came in for a share of his taxms and took $690,- 


000 out of a $3,000,000 estate. . 
New York Central Railway stock is taxed by six or 


seven different States. ! 

It seems that these burdensome inheritance taxes may 
ultimately have a serious effect on the marketability of 
stocks and bonds of corporations owning property im @ 
number of States. 

If we are correctly informed there are three separate and 
distinct tax bills before Congress at present: the Mellon 
bill, the House bill and the Senate-Demoeratic bill. I da 
not believe that the total amount of taxes collected under 
any one of the proposed bills would vary materially. 

Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, is regarded as a 
man of exceptional ability and high character and is in a 
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position fo study the important problem of taxation intelli. 
gently and thoroughly. The country owes him a debt oi 
gratitude for his clear and comprehengéve statements and 
recommendations. His discussion of tax beardens has given 
the citizens of owr country a better grasp of the problems 
and no doubt the mentbers of Congress have proifited by the 
lighé thrown ga the subject. 

We are led to hope that mamy needed reforms will re- 
sult, if not immediately at least im the early future. 

PAEACHERIES AND FINISHING PLANTS IN THE SOBTH. 

You will recall that President Tysem at our Washing- 
ton meeting urged the necessity of bleacheries and finishing 
plants in the South aad greater diversification of products. 
And President Hutchison’ last year im Richmond empha- 
sized the need of plants in the South for the manufacture of 
textile machinery and repair parts—all. im line with the As- 
sociation’s general. policy looking: tw the establishment of 
an independent and. selfcontained. mdustry im the South. 
Tu: both instances, our Association. gave hearty endorsement 
to’ these valuable suggestions by adopting: strong resolu- 
jtjoms calling upon our members to. do everything in their 
power to aid in their practieal accomplishment. It is grati- 
fyimg to me, your President, to take note of the splendid 
progress already achieved, and. the plams under way for 
their further development. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures in Southern development during the past two years 
has been precisely in line with these recommendations, and 
it is 2 tribute to the work our Association is doing that 
such bearty and instant response should have been given 
to these timely suggestions. 

J. K. Sirrine Company, Mill Engineers, of Greenville, 
8. C., wrote me April 25, “It is practically impossible to. de- 
termime what new and additions to existing finishing plants 
were completed during 1923, but the additions during 1923 
and early in 1924, all ready for operation in July, 1924, 
are: 

New Plants ... Ute. out Catone aute 7 

Approximate yardage per week 6,820,000 

Additions to existing plants 6 

Approximate yardage per week 4,300,000 

“Information as to the mills purchasing yarn dyeing 
equipment in 1923 was secured from the Southern Franklin. 
Process Company and only includes their equipment: 

Mills purchasing this equipment 8 
3 Approximate pounds per week 100,000 

“All of the above information is approximate.” 

We are reliably informed that more than one corpora- 
tion engaged in the manufacture of cotton mill machinery 
and repair parts is seriously considering establishing plants 
in the South, and we hope that more definite information 
will be available before our next meeting. In the mean- 
time, it is well to bear in mind that supplies and machinery 
repair parts have net been reduced in price, although we be~ 
lieve they should have been. 

MUSCLE SHOALS. 

To the ordinary business mind, it seems strange that 
some properly constituted committee eam not make clear 
to the thoughtful average citizen the details of Mr. Ford’s 
offer for Muscle Shoals, and the details of the offer of 
the Associated Power Companies of the South, and any 
other prospective buyers, so that a fair comparison can be 
made. There appears to be so much pressure to have Con- 
gress act im haste and sell the birthright of the people, one 
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naturally grows suspicious and wonders if it would not 
be better to have full investigation by Senate committees 
precede, rather than follow, sales of public property. 

This question regarding Muscle Shoals suggests water 


‘powers in general and the conservation of forests along the 


sources of our streams. This subject is too broad in its 
scope to permit of more than a bare reference. When we 
learn that we are cutting our forests, east and west, of a 


total of twenty-five billion cubic feet of wood annually, 
while growth replaces only six billion; and that three- 


fefths of the timber originally in the United States is gone, 
“we must ‘realize. that our citizens in general should support 
and encourage our State and National governments in every 
way to protect existing forests and carry out plans for re- 
planting timber lands as far as possible. We are informed 
that “many owners of timberland in nearly all parts of the 
country are ready ‘to engag ; in the business of growing 
_timber if public aid can .be extended in the protection of 
forest lands from fire, and in the adjustment of forest 
taxes.” 
Industry and Citizenship. 

r. Henry Mace Payne, of New York, consulting en- 
_gineer to the American Mining Congress, was the second 
speaker of the morning, following President Beattie. Dr. 
Payne took for his "yahjaet, “Industry and Citizenship,” 
and dealt principally with the progress and possibilities 
of the South. He based his conclusions upon the results 
of an economic survey of the South under his direction, 


“which has for its aims the development of many potential 


industries and the utilization of great supplies of raw mate- 
rial now lying dormant, or being shipped to far distant 
states for fabrication, from whence, as manufactured goods, 
_ they are returned to. be porpnean, by the original producers 
at greatly increased prices,” 

The speaker referred to the southern textile industry’s 
_plans whereby the bleaching, dyeing and finishing and mer- 
cerizing may be done at home, thus obviating the shipment 
of goods to the N Yorth and. East for further processing, stat- 


‘ ing that “you have realized the advantages of diversified 


industry in your own field, as stabilizing against industrial 
depression,” wis 

As indieating the progress of the South, Dr. Payne said 
that outside of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, there 
were built in the United States last year 39 hotels costing 
one million or more dollars each—and of this number 19 
were in the South. “Million dollar. hotels, gentlemen, are 
not built except in localities where trade and commerce or 
the requirements of visitors to nature’s playground, make 
them profitable,” said the speaker. 

Dr. Payne next referred to the South’s latent possibil- 
ities in mineral production, pointing out that here too, 
many of the products are shipped to distant states to be re- 
purchased at stupenduous increase in price in the form of 
manufactured products. _Further, he said, that certain 
mineral materials, just as certain products. in the textile in- 
dustry, “are the victims of a vacillating tariff policy. When 
the tariff ceases to be a political target and is recognized 
as an economic problem, these great American resources 
will become basic industries. When. local taxation, labor 
and freight rates on basic raw materials have reached a 
post-war equilibrium, many of these industries will spring 
up near the sources of supply, adding to the local resources, 
with new markets accessible under competitive freight 
rates.” 
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The speaker ¢dntinued to point out that the South has 
great limestone deposits; calcium arsenate manufactures; 
possibilities in molding sand. Furthermore, he stated, so 
great has been the industrial development in the Carolinas 
that they are rapidly approaching the saturation point in 
the development of hydro-electric power and must look 
to the inter-connected super-power zones of Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Georgia for relief. 

“All hydro-electric resources therefore, throughout the 
South,” emphasized the speaker, “should be safeguarded 
in their development and distribution against exploitation 
by any individual or corporation, and should be kept under 
the Federal water power act, in order that flood control 
may be at hand and the conversion of secondary into pri- 
mary power be assured. Where cheap power meets cheap 
transportation near the source of raw material, manufac- 
turing centers are created.” 

Dr. Payne next considered four problems of national 
importance. With reference to taxation, he urged that all 
citizens who want their affairs orderly conducted, “must 
each day take increasing interest in public business and 
make their voices heard above the jargon of the agitator, 
the aemagogue and the political acrobat. Every good citi- 
zen should make himself familiar with public problems and 
should be interested in the management of public affairs. 
All private interest, property, and the liberty of the citizen 
himself, are subservient to the public interest.” 

The next issue of national importance is transportation, 
said Dr. Payne. “Many low-grade commodities and basic 
materials, such as coal, coke, ore and gravel and limestone, 
moving in carload and trainload lots, and constituting a 
steady traffic, are bearing a disproportionately high share 
of the burden of transportation. The shipper loads. The 
consignee unloads. The railroad furnishes train, track and 
crew. The transportation involves‘no risk to the railroad. 
Shipments move in open ears of large loading, hauled by 
engines of increasing capacity. There is a clear distinction 
between these commodities and class-rate freight moving in 
small quantities and usually in LCL shipments, requiring 
expedited service, expensive terminals, and added personnel 
for handling. 

“The stimulation of the movement of basic raw material, 
as the result of rate reduction thereon, would lower the 
cost of manufactured articles and finished products to the 
consumer, would increase building and construction through- 
out the country, would lower the cost of railroad supplies 
and equipment, and would increase the earnings of the ecar- 
riers, through increased freight tonnage, both actually and 
potentially.” 

“With reference to interstate motor haulage, Dr. Payne 
said that “the American Mining Congress maintains that 
freight should be moved over private rights-of-way main- 
tained by the railroads, rather than over public highways 
maintained at public expense. More than 1,400,000,000 tons 
of freight were hauled over American highways by a mil- 
lion and a half motor trucks in 1923. This constituted 
7/15ths of the total freight haulage of all the railroads of 
the United States during the same period.” 

The third great problem affecting industry, continued 
the speaker, “is the conservation of hydro-electric power, 
not only Muscle Shoals, but the great rivers of the Caro- 
linas, Kentucky and Tennessee, and the lesser streams of 
Florida and Mississippi. This power should be available 
over the widest area consistent with the latest advances in 
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the economic transmission of power. The industrial future 
of the South is dependent upon the efficient use of its 
water power resources. If the South is to compete on equal 
terms in the industrial race, these water powers must be de- 
veloped and become an integral part of a great inter-connect- 
ed super-power zone reaching over the whole area of these 
states. Avoidance of centralization in restricted areas can 
only come about through the transmission of electrical en- 
ergy over great distance as is being done in Canada, Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Payne pointed out that the fourth 
essential in national welfare is restricted immigration. “It 
is better to have a supported government continually func- 
tioning, and to be at times short of labor, than to have 
plentiful supply of labor and have the government and 
supreme court continually under attack. We have discarded 
the old idea of the melting pot; we have learned that only 
those should be admitted whose modes of thought will 
harmonize with our fundamental institutions. Our prin- 
ciples of self-government have at least worked better than 
those evolved by any other nation. Choosing the stock 
from which our future citizens shall come is not an affront 
to any nation, but it is a necessary scientific selection of 
those racial characteristics which will best make up a homo- 
geneous people. 

“But we cannot stop here: there is a duty to those who, 
already admitted, would destroy our institutions. The 
alien should be required to register. The anarchist should 
be deported—now. We should lay down the principle that 
there is no greater privilege in the world than that of 
American citizenship. Any man who comes must consider 
it a special privilege and must bring with him some quali- 
fication to justify his admission. 

“The other day Secretary Hughes announced that cer- 
tain southeastern European governments seriously objected 
to selective immigration by the United States, on the ground 
that ‘such action would deeply wound the pride of their 
people and would strongly affect their material welfare.’ 

“Gentlemen, what of it? Must we add to our asylums 
and populate our penitentiaries with the slimy scum of 
southern Europe in order that their pride may not be wound- 
ed? And what about our material welfare? Shall we ad- 
mit their riffraff in order to spare their governments the 
expense of building a gallows on which to hang them? You 
say that the feeble-minded, the insane, the criminal, are not 
admitted under our present laws? I reply that 64 per cent 
of the inmates of our asylums and penitentiaries are alien 
and foreign-born, who are being fed and clothed out of 
your taxes and mine. It cost New York State alone over 
41% million dollars last year to maintain her alien insane, 
and she is now billing the United States for $17,000,000 so 
expended for the care of these hordes who should never 
have been admitted. Seven and one-half per cent of the 
revenue of these United States is used in caring for these 
degenerates and dependents of foreign stock. In some 
states, 30 per cent of the taxes goes for this purpose. 

“Admission to the United States of America is a privi- 
lege and not a right. We cannot make a draft horse into a 
trotter by keeping him in a racing stable, nor a well-bred 
dog out of a mongrel by teaching him tricks. We have 
today over 900 weekly papers, with a paid subscription list 
exceeding 5,000,000, all] advocating, ‘Get all you can and 
give as little as you can.’ The intercepted checks from 
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Russia to Foster and others, for the purpose of ‘boring 
from within’ bear real evidence in amounts up to $175,000, 
as to whether we dwell in a real or fancied security. 

“The city of Hamtramck, Michigan, with a population 
of 60,000, which recently forbade the state police to enter, 
and instructed its judiciary to try cases in the Polish tongue 
or leave the bench, is not alone. New York is 76 per cent 
alien. All New England is 60 per cent. Compare this with 
7/16th of one per cent in North Carolina and five per cent 
for the entire South. 

“Selective immigration with examination at the point of 
embarkation is the only solution. And underlying all this 
is an economic principle applicable alike to the white collar 
clerk and the grimy miner; to the captain of industry and 
the railroad laborer, and that is—‘An honest day’s work 
for a honest day’s pay.’” 

William G. Sirrine, president of the Textile Hall Cor- 

poration, Greenville, S. C., was at this point called upon by 
President Beattie for an announcement concerning the 
Sixth Southern Textile Exposition. Mr. Sirrine briefly 
outlined some of the elaborate plans in prospect for this 
show, which will be held at Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
during the week of October 20th to 25th. He urged active 
interest on the part of the executives in both attending and 
sending their operating executives. 
* In order that the afternoon session might be devoted in 
its entirety to tariff discussion, President Beattie announced 
that the speech of Norman H. Johnson, secretary of the 
Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Association, Richmond, Va., 
would be presented as the concluding feature of the morn- 
ing session. Mr. Johnson spoke on “The Southern Dry 
Goods Merchant and His Problems.” 

In beginning, Mr. Johnson outlined the development of 
his organization, explaining how it has grown from a mem- 
bership of sixteen firms thirteen years ago, to a total of 
162 member firms now, representing practically every whole- 
saler in the southern territory. 

“Several years ago,” he said “the large cities controlled 
the distribution of merchandise. Today nearly every state, 
as well as practically every large city, has a sufficiently 
well capitalized wholesale concern to supply the trade 
within a given zone. The territory of the wholesaler is be- 
ing more and more restricted. The mark:ts of Huntington 
and Charleston, W. Va., command a volume . * over $5,000,- 
000 each, without traveling territory outside o. -heir state, 
while the market of Dallas, Texas, will greatly exceed $30,- 
000,000 within the natural limitations of its zone. I could 
cite instance after instance of increased volume with re- 
stricted territory. In these changes, I am convinced by 
actual sound experience that the wholesaler can only go 
outside of his natural zone in two ways: (1) Taking undue 
credit risks, or (2) failing to secure a necessary profit. 
Therefore, the economic and practical way is to restrict ter- 
ritory. Now with restricted territory producing an enlarg- 
ed volume of business, the manufacturer needs to study the 
situation from an angle that perhaps has escaped his atten- 
tion. We all like big customers. A big order is never 
despised, but sometimes a big order at an undue concession: 
as compared with the rest of the accounts, is a liability in- 
stead of an asset. 

“When markets become sluggish there is a temptation: 
on the part of the manufacturer to seek the large buyer, or 
rather the largest buyer, for the purpose of. continuing his- 
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mill, or disposing of his surplus until the tide ean turn to 
his advantage. He will quote a special discount, ranging 
from 24% per cent and sometimes an extra five per cent to 
the large buyer. This temporarily may be to the advantage 
of the manufacturer, but even within a season it proves 
detrimental to the greater bulk of his customers as well as 
to himself. 

“T do not mean to suggest there that a large buyer is 
not entitled to consideration, but I do mean to emphasize 
that no special quotations or discounts should be given one 
or two markets without furnishing those quotations or dis- 
counts to the best rated customers on your books. 

“There is certainly a necessity for a closer cooperation 
among manufacturers, looking to a stabilized market. There 
is very little leadership of a constructive nature working 
toward stabilizing of production or of prices. I am con- 
vinced by actual observation, as well as by economic re- 
search, that the fear of the Sherman Anti-Trust law is 
working undue hardship upon some industries, as well as the 
experimental work being done by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

“The old law of caveat emptor has been supplanted by 
the American business firm to the rule that the customers 
must be given honest value. The majority of business men 
are honest and insist on doing right. I am positive that the 
anti-trust laws permit an association, through its member- 
ship: 

(1) To agree upon, adopt and use trade customs, re- 
lating to weights, qualities, standards, etc., and 

(2) To gather, compile and disseminate statistics as to 
the trade, and the supply and cost of raw material, includ- 
ing total amounts sold and prices at which sold; and 

(3) To investigate and adjust unfair business methods 
of customers and to adopt a uniform cost system. 

“While these provisions are outstanding, the interpre- 
tation seems to be different each year as construed both 
by the courts and by the Federal Trade Commission: Then 
right on the heels of this interpretation we are advised that 
associations may not agree among themselves to fix prices, 
nor agree to limit their output or allot territory in which 
to confine sales or distribute. 

“The law does not possess so many ‘teeth’ but the inter- 
pretation is much more political than fundamental. No 
man wants to be branded a criminal nor suffer the incon- 
venience of an indictment by the none too well informed 
representatives of the Government. There can be no monop- 
oly except where capital is pooled in an industry and the 
provision that prohibits the association from ‘limiting pro- 
duction’ by its membership needs business interpretation in- 
stead of political ‘war-cries’ when necessary adjustments 
would stabilize markets. 

“Tt appears to me that a manufacturer should be some- 
what of a guardian for his product; all through the chan- 
nels of distribution and even into the hands of the con- 
sumer, where it was bought for use or utility. Is it too 
much of a criticism to say that too many of our manufac- 
turers only know that a given volume of their merchandise 
has been demanded by order of their sales efforts, and hav- 
ing reached this stage their interest ceases? I have heard 
many conservative wholesalers express this as their opinion. 

“Business and demands are constantly changing. We 
used to sell gross after gross of suspenders. Jeans was 
our leader. Our traveling men report that the ladies are 
not wearing bleached muslins. They ought to know, be- 
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cause they cover the territory. Bleached muslins, aided by 
laces, were even a few years ago our biggest sellers. 
we have to dye them or crinkle them or disguise them to 
put them into wearing apparel. We still sell a reduced 
volume of brown cottons—a volume not to be despised— 
but just what they are being used for after they leave our 
hands I am unable to report. The little braids that adorn 
gingham dresses were profitable for a while, but we have 
quantities of them as reminders of the time when they were 
profitable and popular. Our volume on stiff shirts is negli- 
gible. The shoe designers have helped us out by making 
black and white shoes the vogue, and consquently we try 
to sell the best quality silk and cotton hosiery at a fair 
price, rather than sell the flimsy and cheapest ‘dawn,’ 
‘flesh,’ and ‘peach’ at higher prices. When women took to 
the craze of bobbing their hair, down went our ribbon sales. 
Notwithstanding the increased number of laborers, we find 
workmen wearing patent leather shoes and store clothes in- 
stead of overalls. Our business for a number of years was 
to supply retailers with goods to sell the consumers at ten 
cents, fifteen cents, twenty-five cents, fifty cents and a 
dollar. I find, notwithstanding the high cost of living, that 
the demand now is for merchandise selling at prices from 
thirty-five cents to $3.50 a yard, and it is particularly 
noticeable that demand is for higher priced rather than for 
cheaper goods.” 

Mr. Johnson pointed out here that in recent years a new 
branch had been added to the textile industry, known as the 
“manufacturing wholesaler,” many of whom, he said, are 
competitors of the members of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association in yarns and various fabrics. Mr. 
Johnson believes the southern wholesaler would much pre- 
fer leaving the problem entirely with mills which specialize 
on particular fabrics. 

In conclusion Mr. Johnson expressed the hope for an 
early organized cooperative effort between the two associa- 
tions; and also gave some business predictions for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Discussion of Tariff. 


Today 


The Tuesday afternoon session was brought to order 
by President Beattie at 2:30 o’clock for the consideration of 
“Curtailment, Importations, and the Tariff,” which was led 
by Stuart W. Cramer. This discussion was heard and par- 
ticipated in by one of the largest and most interested audi- 
ences ever assembled at an afternoon session of the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Cramer’s handling of this important subject very 
plainly indicated a thorough grasp of the matter by the 
speaker, as well as a deep research and study on his part 
in the preparation of his remarks. His address was based 
for the most part on a pamphlet entitled, “The Tariff as a 
Tax on Women—What Women Pay the Profiteers,” edited 
by Marion Banister, and issued by the Democratic National 
Committee. In a letter of submittal of his report to the 
president and members of the association, Mr. Cramer 
stated that this “is by far the cleverest appeal to women 
voters that has yet appeared on the political horizon and it 
has certainly been prepared by one who knows their lang- 
uage, as well as their foibles, if you please. It appeals to 
the ‘age-old longing of women for beauty in dress,’ to their 
‘eraving for pretty things,’ and to their well-known shop- 
ping instincts, bargains—again, if you please.” 

“T cannot believe, however,” continued this letter, “that 
the women of America are not sensible and practical enough 
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to be more concerned about actually having thé taeney with 
which to buy luxuries, than in bargains in luxuries without 
having the money with which to buy them; for, in the 
former case (their case) they can and do have the luxuries, 
and in the latter case they would have to do without them. 

“The author of the Banister pamphlet is obviously not 
on the defensive and not seeking immunity, but, on the con- 
trary, is carrying the war into our territory with surprising 
vigor and strategy. In the interest of both fair play and 
the fair sex, it is vital that this matter be frankly discussed 
and that both sides of the question be equally courageously 
presented.” 

Mr. Cramer pointed out that while the Association is a 
non-partisan organization and has always avoided tariff 
agitation during political campaigns, he felt that the ap- 
pearance of this pamphlet warranted a discussion, and that 
“therefore I feel that I must accept the issue raised in the 
first two paragraphs of the Banister pamphlet, and will 
treat it for you from exactly the opposite point of view 
with appropriate paraphrasing of the title. In doing so I 
will necessarily bring in references from other sources, and 
will be compelled to broaden the scope of the discussion in 
order to answer the vague generalizations that clothe the 
specious examples so glibly cited.” 

Mr. Cramer then presented the following address, on 
The Tariff and the Pocketbooks of American Families— 
What Women Can and Do Buy in Protective America. 

The most amazing as well as the most flattering tribute 
ever paid to any governmental policy of any nation was 
recently paid unwittingly to the protective tariff principle 
of America by Marion Banister in a campaign pamphlet 
entitled, “The Tariff As a Tax on Women—What Women 
Pay the Profiteers,” from which I quote the two opening 


paragraphs as follows: 

**‘Women are the purchasing agents for all of the 25,000,000 
families in the United States. They buy or influence the buying 
of practically all that the 100,000,000 individual members of these 
families require in the way of food, clothing, furnishings, and the 
scores of other items of necessity, culture, comfort, and health. 

‘*‘What American women buy, directly or indirectly, as the pur- 
chasing agents of twenty-odd million homes is a very large propor- 
tion of all the commodities manufactured and sold in this country. 
It is estimated that the retail value of the commodities purchased 
by women every year is $40,000,000,000—about $1,600 a family.’’ 


I submit that the true deduction from that remarkable 
statement, if it is true, is that America is the most pros- 
perous nation on the face of the globe, despite our present 
depression; that American families are the most fortunate 
in the world, and that American women ought to be the 
imost happy and contented on earth! What more can rea- 
sonably be expected than that the 25,000,000 American fam- 
ilies have to spend and do spend the enormous total of $40,- 
000,000,000,00—about $1,600.00 each, for which they secure 
“food, clothing, furnishings and the scores of other items 
of necessity, culture, comfort and health!” 

No wonder so many families of all nations are fran- 
tically seeking admission to our country every year and 
that one of our great political problems is how we can and 
shall restrict their numbers tq prevent our being overrun by 
them. Do you suppose this state of affairs would exist 
if they had $1,600.00 to spend at home each year, or any 
other equivalent sum of money ef any other nationality that 
would secure for them “food, clothing, furnishings and the 
scores of other items of necessity, culture, comfort and 
health ?” 

The Banister pamphlet alleges that this huge sum is 
spent by American families every year, largely because of 
a protective tariff, for “food, clothing, furnishings and 
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the scores of other items of necessity, culture, comfort a: 
health”—which is nothing more nor less than an admissic 
that they do have those things and that they do have a 
that money with whieh to pay for them. Note particular! 
that it is stated that the money is spent for a very larg 
proportion of all the commodities manufactured and sol: 
in this country. I wonder how the 25,000,000 American 
families would have gotten the money to pay for all of 
those things if that very large proportion of all those 
commodities referred to had been manufactured abroad. 
Protection kept that work at home for American industries 
which in turn provided, both directly and indirectly, a very 
large proportion of the money with which the American 
women bought them. 

Among other things it is maintained that, in America— 

‘Silk, for instance, is not now a luxury for women’s wear—it is 
a necessity. It is, in fact, an actual economy in these days of 
high laundry charges. Hundreds of thousands of self-supporting 
women must wear silk. Congress should not add @ penny of un 


necessary tax to their needful purchases.’’ * * 
It was probably an oversight that the “high laundry 


charges” (women’s work, labor constituting almost the onl, 
item of cost) were not laid at the tariff door. 

I wonder what other self-supporting women in the 
world, by the hundreds of thousands, can afford to wea: 
silks. 

And, how self-supporting southern women of the silk 
hungering kind can have much in common with the million 
of their self-supporting sisters who not only wear cotto 
but help raise it, manufacture it, and depend upon the d: 
mand for it for their livelihood! 

For a thoroughly questionable, illogical and irreleva: 
tariff argument, I commend the following Banister ex 
ample, page 12: 


‘‘A beautiful party gown covered with beaded hand embroider 
costing $7.40 in France, hand made, and competing with 
American product, retails here for $65, because the tariff on it 
75 per cent and the cost of getting it through the Custom Hou 
is sometimes 10 per cent, and consequently the importer adds 1' 
per cent round figures, to cover tariff clearance charges, and t) 
small item of freight. The importer sells this gown costing hi: 
$15, duty paid, to domestic manufacturers for about $21. Ti 
domestic manufacturer uses it ‘‘to sweeten his line’’ and sells 


2 
$s 


for $28 to the wholesaler, who sells it to the retailer for about § 


who retails it for $65. 
‘‘If there were no tariff at all on this non-competitive gow: 


these prices would be halved, and American women would | 
startled and delighted by seeing an exquisite hand-made Fren 
party gown covered with embroidery, priced at only $32.50.’’ 

It is admitted that the tariff accounts for 75 per cen! 


of the alleged cost in France, amounting to $5.55, but wh) 
ring the “domesti¢ manufacturer” into the case at all, fo: 
surely the importer is not protecting him and refusing to 
sell to the wholesaler direct? Furthermore, we are asked 
to believe that if $5.55 tariff duties were not levied on a 
dress costing $7.40 in France, that “American women would 
be startled and delighted’ by seeing this dress retail for 
$32.50 instead of $65.00. If such is the case, American 
men are startled to find that their purchasing agents are 
not looking into the cost of distribution instead of the rel- 
atively trifling item of the tariff duty. No better proof 
than this example need be offered to show that women’s 
grievance is with the cost of distribution and not with the 
tariff. 
THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF SYSTEM. 

When the first American Congress was assembled in 
1789, James Madison, of Virginia, introduced a protective 
tariff bill. Thomas Jefferson defined such a bill as “tend- 
ing to place the farmer and manufacturer alongside of 
each other.” 

The Constitution justified that policy in the clause which 
empowered Congress “to regulate commerce with other na- 
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ons” and to “provide for the general welfare of the 

nited States’—but argument on that seore ought to be un- 

ecessary, at least with the professed followers of Jefferson. 

The first opposition to protection came from free-trade 

‘ew England with its then great shipping and commercial 
nterests. As New England’s industries grew, she changed 
ront and the South accepted the short end of the argument 
vecause slave labor expanded its agriculture, diminished its 
arly industries and commerce developed into the exchange 
if raw material for imported goods. 

The South is destined to be the most prosperous section 
in the world if its leaders can only be made to see that 
wonderful trinity of opportunity peculiar to the South— 
agriculture, manufacture and commerce—as their forefathers 
saw it. 

Why should it not again enjoy the protection of Jef- 
ferson and Madison now that conditions have returned that 
made such a policy both logical and reasonable ? 

What is in a name and why should a political fetish or 
a party slogan count for more than the interests of a peo- 
ple? 

The tariff was originally an economic measure; why is it 
now treated as a political issue? 

When the Underwood Tariff Bill was passed it was hail- 
ed with satisfaction by the British Press; the Daily News 
editorially welcomed it as “the heaviest blow struck at pro- 
tection since Pool established free trade in England,” and 
the Daily Express congratulated itself upon the fact that 
the changes proposed in the American tariff were “entirely 
consonant with the policy and ideas of English tariff re- 
formers!” 

Just here, it is pertinent to point out that England is 
row suffering from an almost hopeless industrial chaos 
where unemployment exists on a vast scale, with a govern- 
ment dole to the unemployed for bare subsistence. That 
condition would probably have been transferred to the 
United States had not the present tariff bill been passed 
before the readjustment following the war, for even now 
we are feeling the increased pressure of English importa- 
tions in spite of the higher tariff rates, and in the face of 
cutthroat competition among ourselves on account of forced 
curtailment to a demoralizing and ruinous extent. 

The truth is that a Democrat, General Hancock, sensed 
the true inwardness of tariff legislation when he asserted 
that the tariff was a local issue. Locally, England needs 
free trade and locally the United States needs protection. 
England is forced to export 80 per cent of all its manufac- 
tures; America easily consumes 80 per cent of its own 
manufactures. With practically the same machinery except 
in the plainest and simplest of goods, few of which are im- 
ported, and with the same efficient Anglo-Saxon workmen 
that we have in the South, it is a very simple matter to tell 
what would happen to America with its better-paid em- 
ployees should the present tariff rates be lowered to the so- 
called competitive point. 

Tariff protection really costs the consumer little or noth- 
ing in such a highly competitive industry as cotton manu- 
facturing where the law of supply and demand usually 
makes the domestic price; its effect is largely regulatory in 
so much that it tends to check the dumping of foreign goods 
in times of depression just when the domestic manufacturer 
most needs the orders and the American workingman most 
needs the work. 

Enough importations will always be made to yield a sub- 
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stantial revenue however high the tariff rates may be. 

And, however low the rates may be, American cotton 
manufacturers will always fight to keep their mills running 
—going down to cost and even lower if necessary. 

While frankly admitting that I thought the rates in 
the present tariff were quite protective, I am amazed and 
chagrined to find that they are not even regulatory in some 
lines, except on a less-than-cost basis. 

Somehow or other, the tariff seems to be one of thiose 
things that President Cleveland so aptly and so wisely 
termed “a condition and not a theory.” If he were living 
today, I wonder if he would not term it a matter of business 
and not a political issue. 

The interdependence of industry and commeree, of fac- 
tory and farm, and of all the various activities of life 
should be so obvious as not to require comment; yet, so 
many political leaders from agricultural districts think only 
in terms of agriculture; so many from industrial districts 
think only in terms of industry, and so many from com- 
mercial centers think’ only in terms of commerce and trade 
Is it not true that agriculture prospers only when those en- 
gaged in industry and commerce prosper and have full buy- 
ing power; is it not true that industry prospers only whem 
the farmer and merchant prosper, and their buying power 
is unimpaired; and, can the merchant prosper unless farm- 
ers prosper and those engaged in industry are employed 
and all have money with which to purchase his goods. 
Strike at one of those institutions and you hit all three. 
America is happy, contented and prosperous only as a whole 
—no North, no South, no East and no West; no farmer, no 
manufacturer and no merchant—all Americans pulling to- 
gether. 

THE TARIFF COMMISSION—HAS THE TARIFF BEEN TAKEN OUT 
OF POLITICS? 

I herewith quote from The Democratic Manual, 1918— 
Help Wilson Win the War—Issued by The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee—The Democratic Congressional Commit- 
tee: ’ 


‘'The tariff has been removed from politics by the creation of 
the Tariff Commission, a non-partisan body, which is quietly but 
effectively providing means of protection to American manufac- 
turers against any emergency which may follow the close of the 
War.’’—Page 34. 


The above statement was hailed with great satisfaction 
by the cotton manufacturers: yet, in “The Tariff As a 
Tax on Women—What Women Pay the Profiteers, edited 
by Marion Banister, issued by the Democratic National 
Committee, Washington, D. C., 1924, on page 4, it is now 
stated; 


‘“‘The purpose, the object, and intent of a Democrat in levying 
a tariff rate solely is to secure funds to meet the expenses of the 
Federal Government. 

‘*Therefore, the tax must be so fixed, that, instead of keeping 
out importations it will permit the bringing in of importations, 
which generally, though not necessarily, means a competitive rate. 

‘To the framer of a Republecan tariff bill protection is the 
object, the purpose, and the intent, and if any revenue should be 
collected, why, then, this revenue is merely incidental. 

‘*To the framer of a Democratic tariff bill revenue is the pur- 
pose, the object, and the intent. and if any protection should 
result to any American industry by reason of this rate, then this 
protection is merely incidental.’’ 


The inconsistency between the pledges implied in the 
appeal of 1918, and its repudiation in 1924 is obvious but 
not altogether unexpected. The real truth of the matter 
is that Congress alone has the constitutional right to make 
tariff rates, and therefore the Tariff Commission’s powers 
are only advisory; hence, any steps taken by either political 
party in Congress for the “protection of American manu- 
facturers against any emergencies which may follow the 
close of the War,” were hardly likely to meet with the ap- 
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proval of the other party. On the Republican party hap- 
pened to devolve the duty of taking the protective steps re- 
ferred to; and, although the rates incorporated in its tariff 
act of 1922 call for such invective in the 1924 Democratic 
Women’s Manual they still appear to permit increased im- 
portations while American cotton manufacturers are cur- 
tailing from Maine to Texas for lack of orders. 

This state of affairs has caused the New England manu- 
facturers and labor unions to invoke the aid of the flexible 
tariff provisions of the present law; but it is a noteworthy 
fact that nothing of the kind has been done by members 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association. Con- 
sidering, therefore, that we have been patiently and pain- 
fully waiting for the tide of business to turn without rais- 
ing the tariff question at all, the attack and baseless charges 
made against us in the Banister pamphlet by those whom 
we really feel to be our friend, does seem to be out of place, 
to say the least. “Profiteers,” “tariff barons,” “robbers,” 
“horde of greedy exploiters,” and the like are hardly 
epithets that will appeal to the industrial South for support. 

Before dropping the subject of the Tariff Commission, 
one can not but be astonished at the indorsement (page 27, 
Banister’s pamphlet) of Senator Robinson’s resolution that 
would bar any member of the Commission from considering 
a tariff subject in which his family was financially interest- 
ed. Surely, when a man’s financial and industrial con- 
nections are open and above-board, and are understood by 
his associates, his character and fitness for his job should be 
his protection from calumny, and generally his special 
knowledge is peculiarly useful. That attack on Commission- 
er Glassie is as unfair as would a like attack have been 
upon Chairman Underwood of the Ways aud Means Com- 
mittee of the House when the Democratic tariff of 1913 
was enacted. The situation was the same in tne cases of 
ooth men, and I believe both are above reproach. 

WHAT IS THE “FAIR TARIFF LEAGUE?” 

Lhe Banister pamphlet quotes with telling (?) effect 
from the publications of the “Fair Tariff League, a pro- 
tectionist organization, consisting largely of Republicans,” 
(page 5); again on page 8, the quotation of a “fascinating 
story, circulated by the Fair Tariff League”; again, on 
pages 14 and 15, quoting the figures that seem to con- 
stitute the basis for the whole Banister case, from the same 
Fair Tariff League, with the same laudatory comment that 
it is a “protection organization composed largely of Re- 
publicans”; and so on, ad libitum. 

I am under the impression that the Fair Tariff League 
is headed by one H. A. Miles, said to be a retired (?) buggy 
manufacturer of Racine, Wis., who has masqueraded as a 
tariff exponent for a number of years, with a more or less 
nebular following which doubtless knows as little of his 
qualifications and affiliations as apparently does Marion 
Banister and associates. 

Let us consider first his qualifications: 

In Miles’ table on page 5 above referred to, it is alleged 
that on cotton goods the Underwood Tariff on each dollar 
imported is $0.34 (34%) and the Fordney Tariff on each 
dollar imported is $0.51 (51%); both the Underwood and 
Fordney figures are unsupported and doubtless are guesses 
(%). Mr. Underwood stated in his address in the House 
of Representatives on April 23, 1913, that he estimated that 
the duties on cotton goods in his bill would average 30 per 
cent. (Page 3, Congressional Record.) I find no record 
of his admitting as high a rate as 34 per cent before or 
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after the bill was passed. 

On March 5, 1923, The Daily News Record quotes Miles 
in a Tariff League statement headed, “Walsh (Democrat) 
Gets Data from Clothiers on Tariff Into Record,” as say- 
ing that a woman’s gown that sold in Paris wholesale at 
$57.50 was sold in Chicago at $250.00, and that much of 
that enormous difference was due to the tariff. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if that probably hypothetical gown alleged to 
have been sold in Paris for $57.50 was in chief value cot- 
ton, the duty would be 35 per cent of the foreiyn value, 
or $20.12 only; if it was chief value silk, the duty would 
be 60 per cent, or $34.50; and if chief value wool, the duty 
would be 45 cents per pound for the wool (probably two 
pounds, or 90 cents) plus 50 per cent on its value (or 
$28.75), total duty, $30.55. So, the extreme amounts due 
to tariff could only be $34.50 plus possibly a further and 
relatively small amount for any extreme decorations not 
mentioned. Compare this case to the one in the Banister 
pamphlet, page 12, where the dress is alleged to cost $7.50 
in Paris and to retail in the United States at $65.00! As 
this gown is claimed to have beaded hand embroidery the 
duty was perhaps 75 per cent of $7.40 or $5.55! This also 
smacks of Miles’ fine Italian hand. 

Now, let us consider his affiliations, this leader of pro- 
tectionists and Republicans! 

On January 31, 1923, the New York World (Democrat) 
carried an article giving a resume of statements at length 
from Miles, made before a meeting of the National School 
of Democracy! Again, in the issue of April 30, 1924, the 
New York Commercial, on page 11, carries a news item 
reading as follows: 


‘‘The Fair Tariff League, it was learned yesterday, is working 
with ‘the Democrats and Progressives in the House’ to prepare a 
revision of the tariff. This information is being communicated to 
importers here by H. E. Miles, chairman of the Tariff League, who 
admits, however, that ‘there is no thought that the new tariff bill 
will get beyond the House.’ The bill will be introduced, it is ex- 
plained, in the belief that ‘it will be very educational and helpful 
in tariff reform.’’ 


How shocking to discover that this tariff paragon is so 
inexact, vague and loose in his statements, or that he is 
purposely misleading; and worse yet, that this Republican 
protectionist (inferentially) appears in the press largely 
because of his activities and affiliations with Democratic 
legislative leaders and the National School of Democracy! 

The only excuse for devoting so much time to unfair 
Miles and his Fair Tariff League is that he seems to have 
fooled some very estimable people. 

I offer the following quotation from the Banister pamph- 


let, page 5: 


‘‘The difference between a Democratic tariff and a Republican 
tariff is clearly shown in the following table, published by the Fair 
Tariff League, a Protectionist organization, consisting largely of 
Republicans, that seeks to eliminate the element of dishonesty from 
Republican tariffs. 

Two Kinds of Tariffs, Democratic and Republican—How They Serve 
Labor and Consumers. 

Underwood Fordney 
Tariff on Tariff on 
Each Dollar Each Dollar 
Imported. Imported. 

1675 $.34 $.51 
Silk goods eo. 1575 425 57 
Woolens «+. 1575 82 

Hosiery - 87 

Gloves, leather -1375 

Shoes Free 

Buttons 36 

Glassware 35 

Chinaware r 55 

Aluminum -205 

Oileloth and linoleum 325 

Carpets and rugs .........-06 » 195 48 

Cutlery 3 .393 

Sewing machines . Free 

Glass bottles 30 39 

Glucose .06 15 
Stamped ware ‘ 20 
Paints and varnishes 115 


Wage Per 
Dollar of 
Product. 


Product 


Cotton goods 
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‘‘In column 2 of this table is shown the amount paid out in 
wages out of each dollar that the factory gets for its product. 

‘‘In column 3 is shown the tariff tax of the Democratic party in 
the Underwood law on each dollar’s worth of the article imported. 
This shows that in cotton goods, silks and woolens, the Demo- 
cratic tariff was twice as high as the payroll in the industry. In 
other industries the tariff rates run from a little more than the 
total wage, as in glassware and buttons, to two and a half times 
more in glucose.’’ 


Also, the table on page 28: 


What the Profiteers’ Tariff Bill Gives Its Beneficiaries, and What 
It Will Cost the American Consumer. 


Amount Annual Cost 

Articles Taxed of Protection to Consumer 

Pe SOP ones Cee Pee ee eee $105,000,000 $210,000,000 
SE IP cs Sb vo db as or cddbos ve 200,000,000 400,000,000 
ee PEs ce oes 300,000,000 550,000,000 
Hosiery and Knit Goods ............ 289,000,000 578,000,000 
Ee oO a ea see kos cat's oe ce meee 29,000,000 58,000,000 
Cotton Manufactures ................ 580 000,000 850,000,000 
ES tek ga Bhs haa ve «0% ps0 ve Ron Sale 274,000,000 548,000,000 
Pe, Pada cs acct ce kcpetee 23,000,000 46,000,000 
Copper and Brass ware .............. 352,000,000 700,000,000 
pi ay) 44,000,000 88,000,000 
Stamped and Enamel ware ........... 47,000,000 94,000,000 
EE TN 6.45 Calas 5 cae o's S002 US Se 35,000,000 70,000,000 
Cutlery and Edge Tools ............. 43,000,000 86.000.000 
Sewing Machines and Parts «.. 10,000,000 30,000,000 
Ohildren’s Toys and Games ........... 12,000,000 24.000,000 





$2,343,000,000 $4,332,000,000 

A comparison of the “two kinds of tariffs’? referred to 
is amusing when analyzed and coupled with the table in 
which it is stated that the amount of protection on cotton 
manufacturers alone (under the present law) is $580,000,- 
000.00 with an annual cost to the consumer of $850,000,- 
000.00. 

In the first place, the figures which I question are 
based on the assumption that tariff rates sre always added 
and included in American prices—which, as you know, is 
not true. If it were true, you could reduce the prices on 
your products by those amounts if the tariff rates were re- 
moved. But that hardly requires proof, as it was admitted 
by Mr. Underwood in a controversy with Mr. Hill during 
the depression of 1911, when explaining his bill which was 
vetoed by President Taft. See quotation from Congression- 
al Record of July 28, 1911: 


‘‘The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 
18712) to reduce the duties on manufacturers of cotton— 

‘‘Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 

‘‘Mr. Chairman: The Ways and Means Committee, in present- 
ing this bill to the House, reduces the duties on cotton goods 
covered by Schedule I of the Payne Tariff Act from 48.12 per 
cent to 27.06 per cent. This does not include all the cotton goods 
that come in at the custom-house, as shown by the Treasury sta- 
tistics 





_ * 7 * * * . * 

‘‘Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I understand the language of 
the gentleman from Alabama to be that this bill is upon a ‘strictly’ 
revenue basis. That was the word he used—'‘strictly.’ Is that cor- 
rect? 

‘‘Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, if I used the word ‘strictly,’ I 
will not confine myself to that definition. I say that I believe 


the rates in this bill are purely revenue rates. 
* * * * . * * * 


‘'Mr. HINDS. Therefore. does the gentleman say also that it 
leaves_out entirely the principle of protection 
‘‘Mr. UNDERWOOD. Absolutely, so far as my knowledge is 


concerned. 
° . * * 7 * * * * 


‘‘Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I was very much interested in 
the question which the gentlemen from Alabama asked the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] as to the effect of the 
tariff on the increased cost of products. I would like to ask if 
the committee expect the reduction in the price of cotton goods 
will be gauged by the reduction of rates of duty in this bill? 

* — * * 7 + 7 * 


‘‘Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly not in this low-priced class of 
goods, or goods that are being forced on the market at panic pvices 
today. Our purpose in offering this bill is this: I know there is a 
great reduction in the cotton goods today, due to panic conditions. 
but when we return to normal times you cannot use the enormous 
tariff tax that you have today to exact unjust and enormous profits 
from the American people as you have been doing for years.’’ 


However, admitting for the sake of argument that it is 
true we have the spectacle of a Democratic manual claim- 
ing that the Underwood tariff law contained rates on cot- 
ton goods of twice the labor cost; and worse still, that it 
extended protection to the extent of $380,000,000.00 on cot- 
ton goods alone and that it cost the consumer $550,000,000.- 
00! The figures can easily be checked for it is maintained 
that the Underwood tariff levied 34 cents on each dollar im- 
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ported, that the wage per dollar of product was 16% cents: 
and that the Fordney tariff levied 51 cents on each dollar 
imported; dividing the $580,000,000.00 and the $850,000,- 
000.00 by 51 and multiplying by 34 reduces the alleged Re- 
publican steal of $580,000,000.00 to the Democratic petty 
larceny of $380,000,000.00. As a revenue measure, yielding 
the government such a trifling share of this great sum, the 
Underwood bill would be shocking, indeed! 

All of which is nonsense, pure and simple; neither bill 
produces nor permits any such results. Miles’ figures evi- 
dently are the mere juggling of alleged wage per dollar of 
product of the average of all cotton textiles with alleged 
Underwood and Fordney tariff rates on actual importa- 
tions only. 

IS THERE DEPRESSION AND CURTAILMENT, OR PROFITEERING, AS 
ALLEGED, IN THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY? 

Of course, you all know of the depression existing in the 
textile business today; that goods are being forced on the 
market at the panie prices referred to by Mr. Underwood, 
and that your mills are curtailing from want of orders and 
are accepting less than cost of replacement in most cases; 
but, apparently, this situation is not appreciated by our 
political friends who make such surprising statements about 
our profiteering. Therefore, I quote from an editorial in 
the May 5, 1924, issue of The Charlotte Observer (Demo- 
cratic) as follows: 


‘*The Mill Situation. 

‘*The stalemate seems to continue in cotton mill circles The 
report of the past week indicates the holding of a quiet and un- 
satisfactory situation in practically all classes of cotton goods. 
Mill curtailment is on the increase, being forced by buyers refusal 
to operate ahead of normal periods despite the attractive prices 
quoted in nearly all sections of the market. These prices in many 
cases, are below production costs. 

‘*Prices have not changed materially during the last 10 days on 
unfinished goods; the market continues quiet. National gingham 
week was celebrated this week throughout the country, many re- 
tailers making special displays and special sales efforts on this mer- 
chandise, which has been one of the weakest spots in the market.’’ 


In The Charlotte News (Democratic), May 6, 1924, ap- 


pears a Washington dispatch as follows: 
**Probe of Slump in Textile Industry Urged by Walsh. 

Washington, May 6.—Investigation of the ‘‘prolonged depres 
sion’’ in the American cotton textile industry would be made by 
the Tariff Commission under a resolution offered by Senator Walsh, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts. 

‘*Asserting that the depressed condition in the industry is of 
‘exceptional magnitude’ and has ca*sed a reduction in production of 
from 40 to 60 per cent, with cons*quent ‘want and distress in the 
communities’ in which mills are \Scated, the resolution sets forth 
ten specific phases upon which a report was sought. They included 

‘* *Tg the present depression in the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try confined to the United States or is it world wide? 

‘**To) what extent and for how long a period has the present 
depression in the cotton manufacturing industry of this country 
been apparent? 

‘* (Would changes in the present tariff rates on cotton cloths be 
of material assistance in stimulating production and restoring pros- 
perity to this industry?’ '’ 

From The New York Commercial of May 5, 1924: 

‘*With nearly a third of the textile mills of New England running 
on 80 per cent to 40 per cent schedules, many mills of the fine 
goods division of the industry closed down, and with no prospect 
of conditions improving while foreign cmpetition is permitted to go 
unchecked under the inadequate tariff rates now in force, the cry 
of New Englend is for immediate tariff relief.’ * * * 

The Daily News Record of New York on the same day 


earries a front-page, one-column article entitled “Big Re- 
duction in Fall River Cloth Output—Survey Shows Cur- 
tailment Is at Rate of 700,000,000 Yards Per Year—Only 
1,204,495 Spindles Operating in Print Cloth and Fine 
Goods Division—Curtailment on Basis of 3,591,000 Spindles, 
According to Reliable Statistics ” 

In The Daily News Record of May 2, 1924, appear two 
articles, one captioned “Eighteen Bay State Cotton Mills 


Pass or Reduce Dividends.” 
‘‘@ * * In the mills noted are 1,875,628 spindles or a little 
more than 15 per cent of the total spindleage of Massachusetts."’ 


And the other, “Eleven Rhode Island Cotton Mills Are 
Now Closed Indefinitely.” 
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In The Daily News Record of May 6, 1924, appears 
“Southern Curtailment News.” 


‘‘The following communications from Southern mills were re- 
ceived in the New York cotton market yesterday: 

‘*Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C.—Mills working 42 per cent 
of normal. April consumption 60 per cent of March consumption. 
There is no improvement in the demand for goods, and mills are 
curtailing extensively in this section. 

‘‘Oheraw Cotton Mills. Cheraw, S. C—Consumption in our mills 
during April about the same as in March. Demand for yarns, such 
as we spin, has almost ceased entirely. Demand for cotton goods 
is not improving, but shows further decline. Curtailment increas- 
ing strong. 

‘‘Baldwin Cotton Mills of Chester, S. C., are running their 
plant 75 per cent of capacity. 

‘*Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C.—Consumption of cotton in 
our mills was about 25 per cent less in April than March. There 
is no demand at all for cotton goods. Most mills are curtailing in 
this section, and I think all of them will be in the next few weeks. 

‘‘Orange Cotton Mills, Orangeburg, S. C.—Consumption in our 
mills during April same as for March. Ourtailment is increasing 
in this State. Demand for goods is very poor. 

‘*Mills Mills, Greenville, 8. C.—Less cotton used in April than 
in March. No improvement in demand for goods. Many of the 
mills are curtailing. 

‘Charlotte, N. C.. May 5.—Reports received here today from 
Marion, N. C., state that the Clinchfield Manufacturing Company 
there is shutting down all operations for an indefinite period. The 


Clinchfield plant makes print cloths and is listed as having 1,600 
broad looms.'’ 


The New York Journal of Commerce, May 11, 1924, ear- 
ries the following: a 


eed 


7 

‘‘Textile Mills Check Output. ' 
‘‘New York, May 10—The most impressive feature in the cot- 
ton goods industry at the moment is the increasing curtailment of 
production. In March it was computed that but 82 per cent of 
the spindle capacity was occupied, comparing with 109 per cent of 
capacity at one period last year. when many mills were running 
night and day. Since March, it is believed that curtailment has 
i so that barely 70 per cent spindle capacity is now em- 
ployed. 

“‘The demand for goods continues very light despite quoted 
prices that show a loss from 5 cents to 6 cents per pound on re- 
placement mill costs for unfinished cloths. Retailers and jobbers 
sre ordering goods in small lots for early shipment and are not 
making forward commitments at this time. Because of the increas- 
ing curtailment prices have held a little steadier on the low levels 
this week. But.many prices are now back to the lowest levels reach- 
ed, notably on many of the colored cottons,.bleached goods and 
many of the gray cloths.’’ 

In The New York Commercial of May 2, 1924, appears 
the following: 


*‘New England Textile Workers Join Mills in Demand for a 
Tariff to Keep Plants Going—Some Fine Goods Mills Now Selling 
Below the Cost of Production—Total Shutdown Feared—New Bed- 
ford Workers Ask Tariff Commission to Act.’’ 

But what is the use; you all know that there is extensive 
curtailment going on from probably 20 per cent to com- 
plete shutdown; some few with long-time orders ahead or 
on specialties are running full, but that is the exception. 

The extent of curtailment and the fact, beyond question, 
that many mills are selling at prices below the cost of pro- 
duction replacement, coupled with Mr. Underwood's gen- 
eral statement on page 15 prove conclusively that there is 
no profiteering in the cotton textile industry and that tak- 
ing all the tariff off would not reduce domestic prices but 
would merely shut down American mills and transfer the 
business to foreigners, ' i} 


4 ' 
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DOING ? 


WHAT ARE THE IMPORTERS 
The New York Commercial of May 6, 1924, tells quite 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF OOTTON | ™ . tto 
For comparative purposes, the Department of Commerce publishes the following table showing imports of cotton 


— —— i —— 


Unbleached 





| $ 140,001 
357,604 
585,307 | 
424,354 | 
499,369 || 
472,527 | 

5,402,862 

13,748,108 

2,916,817 

7,933,985 

18.287.386 


3,061,790 
5,642,713 
3,856,389 
4,370,131 | 
3,666,363 
19,732,441 
50,408,634 
16,365,557 
35,258,000 
95,186.11 


14,412,700 
11,682,279 
13,626,419 
| 9,434,881 
| 23,923,795 
22,581,238 
22,000,000 
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Bleached 


9,168,582 


14,888,305 | 3,696,394 || 108,935,883 | _25.204.253 || 
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plainly what the importers are doing: 


‘‘WATCH CAREFULLY HIGH TARIFF PLEA ’ 
‘‘Developments in Cotton Goods Gtustion May Establish Importaht 
receden 

‘‘Import circles generally are watching with gteat care the plea 
that is being so aggressively advanced by cotton goods mianufat- 
turers for a higher tariff duty on cotton goods imports. he ’ 

‘‘While the arguments for an advance rate are not accepted ag 
justifying action under the flexible provisions, it is fully realized 
that the New England manufacturers are able to exert strong infil 
ence with the present administration. ‘ ‘ 

“It is further realized that action in this situation may create 
precedents under the flexible provisions of the tariff law of far 
reaching importance. “2 

ONe pe have yet been taken by recognized leaders in the 
cotton goods import field to combat that claim of the New England 
mill men. This does not mean, however, that they are being passed 
unnoticed. Indications are that when the time arrives importérs 
will challenge the statements made regarding foreigii compétitiés 
in an attempt to show that the conditions complained of are not 
wholly due, if at all, to present tariff rates. Sod 

‘'Frederic B. Shipley, one of the foremost cotton goods jmport. 
ters in the United States, who is also president of the cena 
Council of American Importers and Traders, Inc., is at presen 
abroad. He is expected to return here on or about May 10. 


Mr. Shipley is very much interested as “one of the foré- 
most cotton goods importers”; Mr. Miles, of the “Fair Tar- 
iff League, a protectionist organization consisting largely 
of Republicans,” is also very much interested—Why? 

ARE THERE REALLY INCREASED IMPORTATIONS IN COTTON TEX- 
To pe. TILES, AND OF WHAT KINDS AND STYLES? +‘ 
és This question is best answered by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, from whose official bulletin I offer 
the accompanying table, which explains itself: . 

As to the kinds and classes of importations, fortunately 
the Department of Commerce has also recently issued a 
report showing the quantities and values of the different 
kinds of cotton cloth imported at New York during the 


month of March, 1924. 


Description of Cloth . Sq. Yds. 

Lawns, organdies, nainsooks, cambrics, and 
similar fine goods of average yarn number 
above 40 

Broadcloths 

Sateens woven with not more than seven har- 
nesses 

Sateens woven with eight or more harnesses. 

Voiles, plain or fancy 

Crepes, plain or fancy 

Ratines 

Dotted Swisses 

All Jacquard woven cloths 

Ginghams 

Venetians, ’ 

Venetians, 890.781 


Total 14,631,196 $1,939,216 
The question of finish has recently been raised concern- 


ing importations and as will be seen from the accompany- 
ing table of Imports for 1923; many of the above kinds 
of goods have been coming in, not only bleached, dyed and 
printed, but also unbleached to be finished here in the 
United States, the future monthly reports of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will classify and so report them. 
LABOR WAGES UNAFFECTED BY TARIFF ( ?) 

The above caption appears as a statement in an author- 

ized interview, May 4, 1924, of Senator Oscar Underwood 


Dollars 


539,253- $ 118,561 
6,261,566 1,311,783 


589,982 
16,235 
291,250 
68,710 
130,541 

* 81,856 
112,784 
74,467 
24,180 


colored 118,867 


emake cloth: 
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I i 
' Colored, Printed, Dyed, and 

Woven Figured ll 


| Sq. Yds. | _Value 


Total 


| Sq. Yds. 
25,230,189 
33,979,462 
65,047,853 
61,947,101 
52,031,130 
45,497,927 
46,563,568 
49,753,451 


Value 
$ 3,267,940 
4,645,667 
8,513,905 
9,040,667 
8,553,172 
7,616,190 
8,922,214 
17,664,903 
51,753,747 
29,426,249 


+$4,505,666 | 
8,156,301 
8,455,360 
5,761,229 
5,108,243 
5,845.461 
8,943,366 || 
28,837,057 |! ne fhe a | 
20,679,320 || 106,308,379 | 
25.071.330 || 142,458,000 39,073,450 
219,010,307 | 47,188.033 


1 

| i 
| +32,407,238 | 
+61,986,063 | 
$56,304,388 | 

367,589 || | 
,008,578 || 
,604,226 || 
318.675 


33,762,041 
29,445,517 
29,270,786 
| 20,586,129 | 
|| 66,455,936 | 
830,112 || 67,361,584 | 
.068.135 || 85,200,000 | 





* Fiscal years ended June 30. 
t Including bleached cloth. 


i he bal- 
t Owing to changes in the tariff, cotton cloth was reported in square yards up to September 21, 1922. and in pounds for the 


ance of the year. 
six square yards per pound. 


f 
The imports during the period, September 21 to December 31, 1922 ,were converted to square yards at the rate o 
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by a reporter of The New York Journal of Commerce. 

A smnilar statement appears on page 7 of the Banister 
pamphlet—*“Protection has never been reflected in the pay 
envelope of the workingman.” Unsupported statements re- 
quire nothing more than equally flat and unequivocal con- 
tradictions—but, to my mind, this matter is too serious to 


be treated in such a manner. I realize that it is equally 
hard to prove the contradiction as the assertion, but I be- 
lieve that Mr. Underwood himself throws some light on the 
controversy in his interview referred to, from which I here- 
with quote as follows: 


‘** * * Nor is it true that you can not lower the tariff without 


affecting the price of labor. We are proud of the fact that Amer- 
ican laborers obtain higher wages than workers abroad, but it is 
largely due to their own industrial organizations. It is not the 
cost of labor that counts so much as it is the efficiency of labor. * * 
* On the contrary, the problem of transportation costs is one of the 
great vital questions involved. The question of carrying the raw 
material to the furnace or the factory is a greater item in the cost 
of production than even the labor cost.’’ 

“oe 7 * Unless labor receives a fair and a living wage. then the 
whole life of labor must miove backward, and the only field in 
which the ‘wage of labor can be protected aad determined, in the 
last analysis, is the field of competition. That field of competition 
is determined by the man who applies for employment who is 
within the continental limits of the United States. * * * I have 
always believed in restricted immigration and believe in it now.’’ 

A most striking contradiction appears in those two para- 
graphs: Senator Underwood wants to protect American 
workmen from the labor of foreign workmen, but not from 
the products of their labor! Is that not a distinction with- 


out a difference? 


Furthermore, Senator Underwood says that the field of 
competition to the American laborer from the foreign labor- 
er is determined by the man who applies for employment 
within the continental limits of the United States, a com- 
petition to which Senator Underwood objects; yet, is it not 
also true that the products of foreign labor are equally 
competitive with the products of American labor, when ad- 
mitted and offered for sale within the continental limits of 
the United States? 


Why object to a protective tariff law against the prod- 
ucts of labor of the low-priced foreign worker and yet ad- 
vocate a protective immigration law against the worker 
himself? Politics certainly makes strange bedfollows! 

Is not the truth of the matter that we should protect 
the American laborer both from the foreign laborer and 
from the products of his labor? 

Senator Underwood contends that the high wages in 
America are due largely to industrial labor organizations; 
quite true, but labor organizations in America are not so 
strong as those in England, so why is the English laborer 
not better paid than the American? And, why are not 
the workers in different strong organizations equally well 
paid? 

In the Banister pamphlet, Judge Cordell Hull is quoted 
as saying that “in the most highly protected industries— 
the textiles—labor for forty years has received the lowest 
wages.” He also speaks of brickmasons, carpenters, etc., as 
“unprotected labor’; I am quite sure that he spoke then as 
politician and not as judge. The most protected labor in 
the world is in the building trades, for buildings can not be 
built and shipped in, not even from one State to another; 
cotton goods can be made anywhere—England, Germany, 
France, Japan, anywhere—and shipped in to any point to 
exactly the extent that existing tariff laws permit. 

Is not competition the answer? In locally protected in- 
dustries such as the building trades, the local unions can 
enforce, in America or England, about whatever scales of 
wages they think they can get away with, to use the vernac- 
ular; but, in any industry subject to the competition of the 
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product of other labor, outside or foreign labor, the efforts 
of the most powerful labor organizations are absolutely 
limited to the scale of wages of competing labor plus what- 
ever tariff protection or other assistance is available. Any 
pressure beyond that point, merely shuts down the mill and 
transfers the work to the foreign competitor. 

As to the relative efficiency of labor, in the textile indus- 
try it is largely a question of machinery! The English 
worker is as efficient as our own and of exactly the same 
Anglo-Saxon stock as that in the South. This is absolutely 
confirmed by the few English mill operatives who have 
come to the United States and have been employed in south- 
ern mills. 

As to the efficiency of the machinery: in America we 
have more automatic looms on plain goods than in Eng- 
land, but that condition is gradually changing, as would be 
expected. On the other hand, they have an advantage over 
us in mule spinning, which will make a superior yarn from 
inferior cotton: in America ring spinning is the rule, and 
in England mule spinning the rule. 

As for the item of transportation referred to by Senator 
Underwood, it no doubt is just as stated in some industries; 
but I am discussing the cotton textile tariff. As you all 
know, cotton is shipped to mills in the Carolinas, to mills 
in New England and to mills in England (through Man- 
chester and Liverpool) at but little difference in freights, 
and compared to wages, it is almost negligible. In the Ban- 
ister pamphlet, wages are given as an average of 1634 cents 
on the dollar of product; transportation will not amount to 
one-tenth of that amount. 

IMPORTANT ITEMS ENTERING INTO COTTON TEXTILE COSTS. 

Cotton textile costs embrace raw materials and supplies, 
labor and “overhead.” 

In the item of cotton, I really think England has the 
advantage. Liverpool freights are about the same as to 
Southern and New England mill points. Liverpool is the 
greatest spot cotton market in the world and has the greatest 
variety of cottons of all grades and staples and from all 
countries; furthermore, it is within trucking distance from 
most English mills, who buy it just as they need it. Man- 
chester itself is a cotton port of nearly one million bales 
annually, and it is the center of the English cotton spinning 
industry. 
are often loaded up with cotton for many months ahead. 


Our situation is exactly the opposite, and we 


As for labor, there is no question but that American 
labor is better paid. 

As for “overhead” : 

(a) English mills have no villages, with free rents and 
nominal charge for public utilities; 
with all the welfare and community work common to Amer- 
ican mills. 
$4.36 per operative per week—a wage equivalent to be 
taken very much into account. 

(b) In these days of high-priced cotton, working capi- 


nor are they burdened 


This village item in my own mills amounts to 


tal is largely borrowed for inventories. In American mills 
it greatly exceeds that in English mills, due to different 
local conditions. In England, the rate of interest is much 
less than in America. 

(ec) The cost of English mills is far less than of Amer- 
ican mills with less depreciation, less upkeep, and less in- 
vestment upon which to pay dividends. 

(d) Owing to the concentration of English mills into 
a territory less in area than some southern counties, special- 
ization can be carried to extremes and to advantage. 


(Continued on page 977.) 
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Testing Dyestuffs for Money Values 


BY KENNETH MACKENZIE. 
INSTRUCTOR IN DYEING, NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE. 


At the present time, most mills which use dyestuffs in 
any considerable quantities employ a colorist or chemist, 
who tests all dyes before they are used in the plant. When 
a mill does not employ such a man, oftentimes the tendency 
of the buyer is to buy the dye costing less per pound, and 
quite often, but not always, it proves to be the most ex- 
pensive. To illustrate my point, a sulphur blue costing 
40 cents per pound might produce a certain required shade 
by using three pounds of it, per hundred pounds of mate- 
rial, while another sulphur blue at 30 cents per pound 
might produce the same shade, but only by using five 
pounds, per hundred pounds of material. It is not difficult 
to see which dye is the most valuable. 

Another tendency of a-buyer is to buy, if possible, all 
of his stock from one company. Perhaps this is all right 
in some cases, but, because one firm gives the best value 
with several different colors, it does not necessarliy follow 
that every color which it sells is the best possible buy. 

The object of this article is to briefly summarize in a 


simple way, the methods employed in testing the different, 


classes of dyes to determine their money values. 

The metric system is most used in dye testing, and for 
the benefit of some who may not understand it, a gram 
which is a unit of weight, is the weight of one cubic centi- 


meter (commonly expressed ec) of water at 20 degrees 


centigrade. A gram is divided into one thousand milli- 
grams and a kilogram contains one thousand grams. A 
liter is the volume occupied by one thousand ees (or one 
thousand grams) of water at 20 degrees centigrade. For 
the sake of comparison, an ounce contains a trifle over 28.3 
grams and a quart is little more than a liter. 

The equipment necessary, is a set of balances, delicate 
enough to weigh accurately 10 milligrams, with a set of 
weights ranging from 10 milligrams to 20 grams, two grad- 
uated cylinders, one of 50 ces and the other of 200 ces 
capacity, a volumetric flask of 500 ces capacity, six dye 
cups or breakers of 400 ces capacity made of enameled 
ware or porcelain, a means of heating the cups and some- 
thing to work the dyeings with, such as glass rods or 
smooth sticks about 8 inches long complete the outfit. A 
few pipettes which are graduated glass tubes used to meas- 
ure liquids more accurately than can be done with cylinders 
are a desirable addition. The liquid is sucked up into them 
by the mouth and the finger placed over the top, thus hold- 
ing the liquid stationary, to be let out at the will of the 
operator in any desired quantity by gradually releasing the 
finger at the top. The above equipment may be augmented 
if desired, depending upon the amount of money one wishes 

“to spend. 
The Direct Cotton Colors. 

The different dyes of this class, or of any class for 
that matter, have a particular strength when dyed, at 
which they may be best compared, and it is a recognized 
fact that it is much easier to see a difference between two 
light dyeings of a color than between two heavy ones. The 
majority of the direct colors are best compared at a one 
per cent or a one pound strength. Browns, navy blues, 
blacks and cordovans are better at 2 per cent, while some 


_ample is used to illustrate. 


like primuline and developed blacks are best dyed at 3 
per cent or perhaps 4 per cent. This may be matter of 
personal taste to a great extent, but the writer has found 
that the above is true in his case and also in many labora- 
tories where standardization is done. 

In testing dyes for money values, they are dyed at 
strengths in inverse proportion to their cost and when com- 
pared the one giving the deepest shade is the best money 
value, other things such as brilliancy, solubility, etc., being 
equal. First wind enough two-ply yarn into skeins weigh- 
ing ten grams or 154 grains and boil them out with Turkey 
red oil er soda ash. Then weigh out into a separate dye 
eup one gram of each sample, dissolve in hot water, pour 
into 500 ce flask and add enough water to fill up to the 
mark. Pour into a bottle and make up each sample in the 
same manner, labeling the bottles. Then each one cc of 
these solutions eontains 1/500th of one gram or .002 gram 
if we put it in decimals. It is now necessary to ascertain 
the amounts of the different dyes to use so that they will 
be in inverse proportions to their cost. The following ex- 
Sample A of a direct black 
costs 45 cents, B 50 cents and as this color is best seen 
at a 2 per cent strength the proportion would be A : B :: 
B : A or 45 : 50 :: X : 2. Where X equals the percent- 
age, B should be dyed, if A is dyed at 2 per cent. X equals 
1.8 per cent for B. Now 2 per cent of ten grams, the 
weight of the skeins, is equal to .2 gram and 1.8 per cent of 
ten grams is equal to .18 gram and these are the amounts 
of dye that are required of sample A and B respectively. 
The dye solutions are made up so that each cubic centi- 
meter equals to .002 gram of dye, and therefore to find the 
number of ces to use in each case divide the amount of 
dye necessary, .2 gram for A and .18 gram for B, by .002 
gram. .2 divided by .002 equals 100 ees for A and .18 
divided by .002 equals 90 ces for B. These amounts are 
measured out in a graduated cylinder (a pipette is more 
accurate) and poured into separate cups along with 2 per 
cent or .2 gram of soda ash. Enough water is added to 
make the volume of the bath 20 fold, or 200 ees in this 
ease, the bath is brought to a boil, the skeins entered and 
25 per cent of common salt is added to each bath; dye for 
%4 hour at a boil, being careful to get even dyeing; remove, 
rinse and dry. The dried skeins are compared and, of 
course, the one giving the deepest shade represents the 
dye which has the best money value. The above method 
is used with any of the direct cotton colors, only that the 
most desirable strength for the different colors is used, and 
soda ash may be omitted when testing greens, yellows, and 
many of the blues. It is best when comparing the ice 
colors to diazotize and develop them, the same percentages 
of the chemicals being used as in practice. 

When making these tests, it is probably much quicker 
to weigh out directly into the dye cups the amounts of 
dyes which are needed, but greater accuracy is obtained 
when solutions of the colors are made and proportionate 
amounts of these solutions used, because, then if a slight 
error is made in weighing it is divided by a number equal 
to whatever proportion of the solution is used. A more 
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representative sample of the dye is also obtained when a 
larger amount is used. Considerable time is saved, if 
many dyeings are made, by making solutions of salt, soda 
ash and any other chemicals which will keep in solutions 
of a known strength and measuring out a correct number 
of ces rather than weighing out the desired quantity each 
time. For a common salt solution weigh out 200 grams 
and dissolve in enough water to make a volume 1,000 ees. 
Then 5 ces of this solution contains one gram of salt. For 
soda ash and glauber salt use 100 grams made to 1,000 ces 
and then 10 ces equals 1 gram. It is then a simple matter 
to figure the number of ces to use to get the specifie amount. 
2 per cent of soda ash on ten grams of cotton would equal 
.2 gram and as 10 ces equal one gram then .2 grams would 
equal .2 of ten ces which is 2 ees, and so on. 

Yellow is a difficult color to judge for strength, and 
the following procedure is employed to a considerable ex- 
tent to enable the colorist to judge the strength much 
more closely. While making dyeings in the usual way at 
the same time make a duplicate set containing in addition 
to the yellow dye an equal amount of some blue dyestuff 
in each bath. Enough is added to make yellowish green 
and when the two sets of dyeings are dried, the self-shade 
set may be examined for any differences in shade or clear- 
ness. The green set shows any strength differences by the 
difference of the shade in green, the most yellowish green 
representing the dyestuff having the greatest strength. 
Small differences in strength, which the eye can not per- 
ceive, when comparing in the usual way, are readily dis- 
cernible by this method. It is sometimes used by dyestuff 
manufacturers in standardizing yellow coloring matter and 
is of course applicable with any class of yellow dye. 

Sulphur Colors. 

Most of the sulphur colors can be best compared at a 
5 per cent strength unless they have a high tinctorial value, 
like some of the sulphur navy blues which are best com- 
pared at about 3 per cent. Most of the sulphur blacks are 
seen best at 5 per cent in the writer’s opinion, still there 
are some colorists who prefer a strength of 2 per cent 
and still others prefer 10 per cent. 

In testing sulphur colors it is preferable to weigh the 
colors in amounts required directly into the dye cups 
rather than to make solutions. The reason is that large 
enough amounts are used to be able to make accurate 
enough weighings which are representative of the whole 
sample, and also it is quicker. The amounts to be used are 
calculated in the same manner as described for the direct 
colors and when weighed into the separate dye cups the 
sodium sulphide, soda ash and a small amount of water 
is added. The mixture is then boiled to dissolve the color, 
enough water is added to make a 20-fold bath, and when 
the bath is boiling the skein is entered. 40 per cent com- 
mon salt is added and the skeins are dyed at or just under 
a boil for 34 to 1 hour. The same amount of assistants 
should be used in each bath so that the results will be com- 
parative. 

Basic Colors. 

The cotton skeins (two ply 5 gram are best) used for 
basie colors, after boiling out, are mordanted with 5 per 
cent tannie acid dissolved in water free from iron at 180 
degrees F. Enter the skeins at this temperature and work 
in the cooling bath for at least one hour and preferably 


longer. Remove from the tannin, squeeze evenly and fix 
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for 20 to 30 minutes in a cold bath containing 21 per cent 
tartar-emetic. The mordant must be evenly distributed 
upon the skeins, otherwise uneven dyeings will result. After 
the fixing bath rinse well and the skeins may be used im- 
mediately or dried. They will keep some time after drying. 

One-half of each of the colors being tested is dissolved 
in hot water, to which some acetic acid is added if the 
colors are not readily soluble. An equal quantity of acid 
should be used with each color. The solutions are made 
to 500 ces and the amounts needed are measured out, (a 
pipette is best for this) and then 30 of acetic acid (30 
per cent) is added to each beaker. Make the baths to 30 
volumes (30 fold) enter skeins cold, working constantly 
for 15 minutes. Raise temperature in 15 minutes to the 
desired degree, steep in cooling bath for 15 more minutes. 
Remove, rinse lightly, squeeze and dry. The basic colors 
are best seen at strengths of 4% to 1 per cent, always bear- 
ing in mind that it is more difficult to compare heavy dye- 
ings than it is light ones. Bismark Brown, one of the most 
common colors of this class, is usually compared at 34 per 
cent. In valuing this color, its solubility should be ex- 
amined as some brands on the market contain much in- 
soluble matier. 

A table follows giving the temperatures at which the 
most common of the basic colors are best dyed: 


Color Temp. in Deg. F. 
Didieete BOWE i 65..5 eiciss 100 
MPAMAMOD Sirians Oe diccs vans ca Saves 100 
Rhodmine B and 6G ............ 100 
Presse GLO iis cot ce dice cele ee 130 
INOMIMG. Mion e905 ooh tins de cc 120 
MUNING*) Reds adieks dee ceee eos 100 
Po CL EE eer ee eee 120 
RFP OBtAI Vi0ltGEN a. 4056s cae sees os 120 

Pa a ee 140 
pi Ed | eae ee ee ae a 160 
PU PUM ING es Sp Ss ee eS noes oes 100 


The Vat Colors. 

Most of the vat colors come to the consumer in paste 
forms and before testing should be well stirred. The dye- 
ings are best made on ten gram, 2-ply unbleached cotton 
skeins which have been boiled out in Turkey red oil. The 
colors are reduced in a short bath of about 50 ces and then 
made up to a 25-fold volume (250 ces). The following 
table gives the quantities of dyes and chemicals and cor- 
rect temperatures for the most common of the vat colors 
for making laboratory dyeings: 


Temp. Caustic 30° 
Color Strength F Hydro Be. or Solid 
Indanthrene Blue GCD.. 5% 120 1 gr. 6cc 1% gr. 
Indanth-ene Yellow G.... 5% 140 1 gr. 6ec 1% gr. 
Indanthrene Dk. Blue BO. 5% 140 1 gr. 6cc 14 gr. 
Indanthrene Violet RR.. 10% 140 11% gr. 6cec 1% gr. 
Indanthrene Green B..... 10% 140 1 gr. 6ec 1% gr. 
Indanthrene Black B..... 50% 175 8 gr 12ce 3 gr. 


The black is developed by a three-minute cold treatment 
in 3 degrees Be. chemic. This table is for the ordinary 
strengths of the pastes, and applies to the prototypes of 
the colors mentioned. 

For indigo use 2% gr. paste, 20 per cent 5 gr. hydro 
and 4 ec of caustic of 30 degrees Be. strength. Use ten 
gram skeins and dye cold five minutes (1 dip) and use a 
25-fold volume. 

The Acid Colors. 
Acid colors are usually compared at a 1 or 2 per cent 


strength. Five gram skeins of worsted yarn are best 
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adapted for laboratory work. They are scoured in a warm 
bath (120 F.) using a good grade olive oil seap, and should 
be well rinsed after scouring. The dyes are made up %4 
gram in 500 ces and then 50 ees would equal 1 per cent of 
color on a 5-gram skein. 10 to 20 per cent of Glauber 
salt, and the desired amount of color and acid, is added to 
the bath, which should be 40 fold or 200 ees. 

No standard formula ean be given to meet the require- 
ments of all colors in this class, as the different colors re- 
quire different methods and assistants. Acetic, formic, 
sulphuric acids, ammonium acetate or sulphate and bisul- 
phate of soda are the most common assistants used for ex- 
hausting the dye baths. Acetic is the least active of the 
acids in this respect, while the sulphurie is the most active, 
with formic occupying an intermediate position. The two 
ammonium salts mentioned decompose when heated into 
ammonia and acid with a gradual liberation of the acid, 
and are used to advantage with colors which do not level 
well, when dyed by the ordinary methods. 

Before changing to another make of a color which is 
being used in a combination, it is well to try the level dye- 
ing properties of the new color mixing it with the other 
colors to be used in the combination and dyeing a light 
Some times a color will level well by itself but 
when mixed will produce uneven results. 

The Acid Chrome Colors. 


These colors are used on wool when superior fastness 
is desired, but are considerably duller than the acid colors. 
As with the latter, different colors require different meth- 
ods of application, the one most used being the after chrome 
process, in which the wool is dyed from 1‘to 11% hours with 
Glauber salt and acid as assistants, the bath then cooled and 
% as much bichromate of sodium or potassium as of dye 
used, added, and the color developed by boiling % to 34 
hour longer. Variations of this method are also used such 
as adding the chrome to the bath at the start, or mordant- 
ing the wool with bichromate and cream of tartar and then 
dyeing. In valuing these colors a 1 per cent to 2 per cent 
dyeing is made depending upon the tinctorial power of 
the particular dyestuff. 

Summing up the more important things to be observed 
in testing dyes for money values: 1st, the material used 
must be well scoured before dyeing; 2nd, care must be 
taken that all weighings or measurements are accurately 
made; 3rd, the dyeings must be level,~as uneven dyeings 
cannot be accurately compared; 4th, light dyeings, rather 
than heavy ones, should be made, as slight differences in 
shade or strength are then more easily discernible; and 
5th, conditions must be identical in each dye bath of the 
same set of dyeings, otherwise results will not be com- 
parative. 


shade. 


“American Agriculture and the European Market,” by 
Edwin G. Nourse, is the title of a recent publication of 
the Institute of Economics. This volume is an analysis of 
the development and present position of American agri- 
culture as affected by the growth and present status of 
European markets and the expansion and present position 
of competing producing areas. It attempts to answer the 
question: What is the real condition confronting American 
agriculture so far as the European market is concerned? 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 370 Seventh Ave., New York, 
are the publishers. The book contains 328 pages. 
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INTANGIBLES IN MANUFACTURING 
ries 19 
Frederick H. MsDonald. 


Unconscious Policies that Cost Money. 


Roads have been found useful because 
they are prepared routes—the traveling is 


good, and direct. 

A lot of manufacturing businesses with no 
charted lines of development, no definite 
plans of administration, struggle over plow- 
ed fields, and dig through woods and gullies, 
when they could jog along comfortably on 
the high roads if they just knew what they 


were trying to do. 

Do you expect your business to grow? If 
so, in what way? 

Are you playing for a long-time growth, or 
a rapid expansion? Which will your finances 
stand? How about the developed market for 


your product? 

Do you meet competition, cut under it, or 
ignore it? Have you sought any way to put 
your product out of the competitive field? 

Is your price policy fixed or flexible—do 
you favor some customers at the expense of 
others? The expense will be yours, in the 
long run if you use the latter method. 

Do you plan ahead of time for your yearly 
expenditures—or do you simply meet them 
as they occur—if you can? A budget is a 
simple and overworked idea—that works 
ideally. 

Is there a tendency to go into side lines? 
Are you sure they are profitable? 

Is your equipment and plant merely cheap 
—or is it the best for the purpose at the low- 
est price? Or do you buy and spend extrav- 
agantly? 

Do you have the cheapest labor, the labor 
that is “good enough,” or the best that can 
be obtained at a wage that will return a 
profit? 

Or have you no hiring policies at all—or 
firing policies, either? The presence of the 
first saves a lot of the latter. 

Is your management a one-man affair with 
no under-studies? What will happen when 
the manager dies? It will pay you to see that 
he trains helpers to himself, and to other 
operating executives all the way down to the 
labor gang. 

In other words, granting that your busi- 
ness is going ahead in some way—has it got 
a rudder, or does it drift part of the time 
with the tides, and the rest of the time with 
the winds? 

If it is of the drifting type, it will some 
day find itself be-calmed—if it hasn’t been 
already sunk in a squall! 
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Human Relationships in Industry 


BY W. M. McLAURINE. 


Interest on the Job. 

There is always an impelling motive in every one who 
works or does anything. When a murder has been commit- 
ted, or a criminal of any nature is on trial, the courts 
always try to get at the mental state of the defendant in 
order to evaluate the offense. It seems to me in handling 
the human factor in industry that this fact is equally im- 
portant because the external act is always the expression 
of an internal mental state. Then, if we would be good 
leaders and able to direct people in the highest degree of 
efficiency, both for the factory and for the employee, we 
might do well to stop here and plan a short study of the 
mental states of workers. To confine it somewhat, we shall 
study the incentives, or to state it in the form of a question, 
—Why do men work? 

If we should be called upon to set up a definite objective 
it would be to analyze the sources of interest that may hold 
men on their jobs; to discuss the effects of this interest 
and to develop ways and means of promoting interests. 

In order to get the group to more clearly understand 
what I am attempting to do, I submit a group of eases for 
diseussion. These cases have been gathered here and there 
and are the product of no one man. I am unable to give 
the authorship other than that they are the accumulation 
of various confreres of mine in doing this work from time 
to time. 

1. A workman entered a class in blue print reading but 
took no interest at first, and was even antagonistic. The 
foreman instructor did not get disgusted, but offered him 
the same chances he did the others. Finally, he became in- 
terested in the class and studied hard. Afterward he said 
his new attitude was due to the fact that heretofore no one 
had taken an interest in him. The man afterward became 
an assistant foreman. What had the instructor done to 
develop this man’s interest? 

2. <A large concern had an old mill in a certain city 
that had run down and was noted for its dirty appearance, 
poor layout and rundown equipment. During the war the 
company built a new mill, and due to lack of experienced 
overseers and crews they were forced to put the overseer 
and erew of the old mill into the new mill. However, the 
overseer surprised the company by keeping the new mill 
neater and in better condition than any other mill owned 
by the company. What was the source of this overseer’s 
new interest? 

3. <A large company who worked many foreigners had 
always entered them on the payroll by number rather than 
by name and each man was distinguished by a brass check 
worn ‘on his work clothes. They decided to change and use 
the names of the men regardless of long and peculiar names. 
Can you see any advantage in this change? Why? 

4. A notice is posted in the plant that any man who 
smokes will be discharged. What is the value of this 
threat? 

5. A certain concern which pays by piece rates was 
having trouble with employees coming in late. They posted 
a notice that the gates would close at 7:00 a. m. and all 
men not in the plant at that time could not get to work 
until one o’clock. After this was put in force, tardiness 


decreased. What was the source of interest here? 

6. A certain foreman was forced to take a vacation for 
two weeks. When he returned he found that a serious 
emergency had come up, and had been taken care of by his 
men. Why do you suppose the men did this? 

7. Ina certain factory when a new man is hired, some- 
one takes him to his job and tells him what he is to do. 
Then he is introduced to some of his associates and shown 
where his work fits into the work of the department. Is this 
good business? Why? 

8. A man who had been working very well in one gang 
was transferred to another gang doing the same kind of 
work under the same foreman. He became grouchy and 
seemed to lose interest in his work. What might this loss 
of interest be due te? 

These eight cases are used only as types for the leader. 
There are dozens of cases within the knowledge of the 
leader and the group which are specifie and pertain direet- 
ly to the problems of the men and management. These 
cases are more valuable than any I have indicated. 

Below are some poinjs for discussion which are a little 
different from the cases. These are offered in order to 
bring out as many interest factors as possible. 

1. Anyone defacing the walls of this sanitary will be 
immediately discharged. 

2. Calling a man into consultation on how a job is to 
be done. 

3. Bawling a man out in public for a mistake in fol- 
lowing directions. 

4. Taking a new man through the department where 
he is to work and giving him a general idea of the differ- 
ent jobs that are carried on in that department, before he 
is started in training on the job that he is to work on. 

5. A man has been working well on his job and quits 
to take the same job at the same pay with another con- 
cern; his only reason being a statement that he thought he 
would change. What might this loss of interest be due to? 

6. Under what circumstances does it increase a man’s 
interest in his job to “bawl him out?” 

7. Is absenteeism a necessary sign of lack of interest? 
Why? : 

8. Does carelessness on the job always mean lack of 
interest ? 

9. A man who has been working well suddenly seems 
to lose interest in his job. What would you do about it? 

The following chart was worked out by T. H. Quigley 
with a group of cotton mill overseers. It is very suggestive, 
and it is with his permission that I present it in its en- 
tirety. T. H. Quigley is Regional Agent for the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and was my preceptor. 

You will notice that this is worked out under three 
headings: (1) Causes of Man’s Interest; (2) Effect on 
Company; (3) Suggestions as to how to develop interest. 
If I have any criticism of this splendid chart, I would 
think that immediately following number (2) Effect on 
Company, there should have been another head entitled 
“Effect on Man or Employee.” 
out the chart, but I feel that it should stand out in bold 
relief. 


This is implied through- 
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It might not be amiss to explain how this chart was de- 
veloped, so that the conference leader may make him one. 

This chart should not be placed in the hands of the 
group. It should be developed. 

In discussing the cases and points indicated in the 
earlier part of this article, various interest factors have 
been suggested. If proper record has been made Column 
Number One has already been made, although the interest 
factors may not be arranged in the order in which they are 
arranged here. That is an unimportant consideration. The 
fact that they have been found is the one and only thing 
that is of importance. The development of columns two 
and three are natural consequences. If a man works with 
this particular interest factor, what will be the effect on 
the company? How may it be developed? 

The accompanying chart was worked out on the black- 
board as the discussion proceeded. 


Suggestions as to How 
to Develop Interest. 


Cause of Man’s 
Interest 


Effect on Company 


. Recognition of abil- 
ity. 

2. Advancement 
deserved. 

. Good treatment. 

. Instruction. 

. Point out men who 
have advanced. . 

. Personal interest in 
the man. é 


. Better workman. 

2. Sourse of new fore- 
men, 

. Increased sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

. Man will see that his 
interests and com- 
pany’s are the same. 


1. Ambition, 


where 


~ | 1, Appreciation of good 
work, 

2. Constructive 
cisms: 
(a) Criticisms 

be real. ; 

(b) Must be definite. 

(c) Must contain in- 

’ structions and 
suggestions as to 
how to do better 
job. 

(d) Expression ° f 
confidence in 
men’s ability to 
do better. : 

13. Good tools and equip- 

} ment. 


. Less loss of time. 
Sense of responsibil- 
ity. 

. Less 
needed. 

. Better work and bet- 
ter crews. | 

. Increased production. 


2. Job Pride, 
criti- 


supervision 
P must 


. . General information 
A about department and 
° whole plant. 

er. . Comparisons with 
. Helps new man in other departments 


1. Less supervision. 
2 
3 
| 4 } 
| getting broken in, and plants. 
15 
6 
17 
| 
18 
9 
1 


Stimulates job pride. 
Improves poor work- 


“8. Dept. Pride 
and 
4. Plant Pride. 


Less turnover. . Competitions in all 
Reduces accidents. good things between 
Better working con- departments and 
ditions. plants. 
Increases loyalty. . Competition with past 
Increases cooperation. performances and rec- 
0. Increases produc- ords. 
tion, . Encouraging 
tions by men. 
. Appreciation of good 
work, 
. Conference and dis- 
cussions. 
Good surroundings, 
Square deal. 
. Examples set by fore- 
man. 
. Treating man 
respect. 
. Expression of confi- 
dence in man. 
Constructive 
cism, 
Taking personal in- 
terest in the man. 
Good surroundings. 
Good associations, 
. Fairness. 


sugges- 


| 1. Increases job pride. 
2. Increases plant pride. 


5. Personal 
Pride and 


6. Self-respect. with 


criti- 
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1. A man whose only in- 
terest is in pay does 
not make a good pro- 
ducer. 


. Fear . Should be a last re- 
(a) Loss of sort. 
job. 2. Increases turnover 
(b) Loss of and dissatisfaction. 
pay. 8. Makes a man antag- 
onistic, 


This needs no develop- 


. Pay. 
ment. 


This needs no develop- 
ment. 
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9. Loyalty. 


. Good work, 


2. Uncovers possible 


sponsibility 
in a man, 


11. Curiosity. — 


12, Associations 
with other 
help, 


13. Living con- a 


ditions. 


2. 


. Holds 


sources of trouble. 


. Increases job pride. 
.-Iimwcreases plant. 


pride. 


. Better cooperation. 


Less 
needed, 


supervision 


. Makes a man use his 


initiative. 


. Less supervision, 


. Creates job pride. 
. Stimulates a man’s 
_energy. 


. Makes a man easier 


to instruct. 


. Smoother running 


work, 
down labor 


turnover. 


Holds down 
turnover, 
Attracts 
help. 


labor 


desirable 


. Free 


. Personal 


. If two 
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. Good treatment. 
. Square deal. 
. Example by foreman 


of loyalty to men and 
company. 

discussion of 
grievances. 


. Don’t allow one man 


to knock another. 
interest in 
man. 


. Instruction. 
. Allow initiative. 
. Show 


confidence in 
man, 


. Ask him questions. 
. Put him up against a 


problem. 


. Instruction. 
. Placing of men, if 


possible, with regard 
to their likes and dis- 
likes for each other. 
men don't 
work together, try to 
get them to see each 
other’s point of view. 


It is hardly necessary to state that no man works with 
only one interest factor impelling. We are all made up in 
such a wonderfully complex way that there are always 
many interest factors rising to the field of consciousness. 
After all of this chart has been developed, it will be a 
very good idea to carefully weigh each of these factors, 
and try to determine which are best as industrial factors 


and which are most common. 


There is always an oppor- 


tunity for a laboratory exercise by having certain men 
play certain parts, and have overseers to correspondingly 
suppress the undesirable interest and supplant it with a 
constructive interest. 

Someone has said, if you would be a successful leader 
you must know what your men think about, and how they 


think about it. 


direct their thinking. 
In closing this article, I want to again warn you that 
these are suggestions and not Utopian panaceas for all 


the ills and obliquities of life. 


ferent. 


You must go still further and be able to 


The minds of all are dif- 
They must be approached differently. 


The prob- 


lem is for us to find out what is best for all, and then 
let our own initiative and ingenuity act in its execution. 
My next article shal] have a very definite and specific 


bearing upon the overseer. 


All articles so far have dealt 


with some phase of his administrative duties, but the next 
one shall be a real mirror for him to stand before and see 


just how he looks to the world. 


for Leadership” is the subject. 


“Qualifications and Tests 


“The ‘Go’ in Chicago” is the striking title of an inter- 
esting booklet just issued by S. F. Bowser & Co. Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., in which are shown illustrations of 
some of the oil tanks and other equipment manufactured 
On one page is shown a storage tank for 
oils that has an application in the textile mill, as does the 
battery installation shown with a barrel track and barrel 
cradle and chain hoist for use in this connection. 


by this concern. 


The Barber Manufacturing Company, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, manufacturers of narrow fabric, particularly ma- 
chinery tape for spinning and twisting machinery, has 
leased space in the new Wade Loft Building, at Charlotte, 
N. C., and will install manufacturing equipment there. 
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Scientific Trends with a Textile Slant 


1. Trends in Various Tex- 
tile Fibers. 

We have commented upon 
the relation between cost of 
raw cotton stock and its in- 
fluence upon competitive de- 
mand for it and such mate- 
rials as linen. There is an- 
other factor of importance 
looming up—one, in fact, 
which may force a readjust- 
ment of values in all textile 
materials and that, eventual- 
ly, upon a more permanent 
basis. Everywhere progress 
is being made upon means 
to determine the 
adaptability and desirability 
properties of various fabrics 
There are machines for test- 
ing wear, methods of deter- 
mining relative fastness and 
procedure for rating such 
properties as warmth reten- 
tion and moisture reaction. 

Eventually all this work 
can result in but one certain 
public reaction: publication 
of the results and figures of 
these various researches mus? 


relative 


“The measure of our civilization is that we co- 
operate.” 


Do you feel called to do your best work in life 
as a foreman or would you make a better engineer, or 
is your “bent” toward test tubes and chemicals? Surely 
it does not matter so very much provided that in what 
you do you excel and are worthy of your calling. In 
the main, too, there is little quarrel of one man with 
another respecting what he chooses to make his life's 
work. Only where different methods are taken to ac- 
complish the same end does strife develop. It is much 
greater than that engendered by differing objectives. 


Behind this strife a-e all the fears of competitive 
interest and differing environments which have made our 
life’s background; before it, (and unless we modify it 
intelligently it will thwart our best vision) are all the 
unnecessary frictions and unhappinesses of life. 


The time has come in this serious business of indus- 
try that engineer, foreman, technical man and manager 
must lay his hand on the table, no bluffing, no sleeve 
cards, no checking the bet if we all expect to have an 
industry in which to display our several gifts. For that 
reason to claim that “the foreman is hide-bound” or 
that ‘“‘scientific reesarch is efficiency-engineering mas- 
querading under another name,” is unworthy of the 
man. Try the open method with this man whom you 
so bitterly oppose. Whatever your result on him it 
makes your own status bigger. Developments must go 
on—you don’t want to be one of those men remembered 
as having said that radio was impossible or who voted 
to down the League of Nations. And do not fail to 
recall what was said once about “A diversity of gifts 
but the self-same spirit.” 


The measure of civilization is cooperation. In any 
honorably conducted business it is also the entree price 


should 


previous subject we 

analyze carefully the defini- 
tion of and possibilities in 
that term “finished goods.” It 
need not mean colored goods. 


Some of the most marketable 
specialties in textiles are 
white specialties—provided, 
of course, that the exact form 
of the specialty adaptable to 
underlying demand-trend is 
realized. 

Why should the style in 
cotton specialties be set chief- 
ly in Europe and we follow it 
here, against the 
which European origin of the 


handicap 


mode presents to our indus- 
try? We 
that even this is not exactly 
the case, but rather that Eu- 


strongly suspect 


ropean modists have an ear 
closer to the ground of Amer- 
ican desires than many of 
our own stylists. It is rather 
apparent from study of cer- 
tain phases of the situation 
that a market available to 
oeds we can make has been 


g 
taken from under our very 


4 ‘ to individual success. 
give the public an extremely 


sound basis for discriminative purchase as well as back- 
ground for demanding that certain articles of general and 
special use must be supplied them in certain specific fibers, 
regardless of what they have been made from, previously. 
In other words, price will be the lowest factor of deter- 
mining selection and the ratio of price to utility will gov- 
ern sales, 

Ordinary circumspectness in policy demands that cotton 
manufacturers anticipate this condition with a proper 
background of: 

1. Close follow-up of current progress in these direc- 
tions. 

2. A rational policy of check-testing of utility-adapt- 
ability of their various products. 

3. Study of market possibilities from this point of 
view. 

Some of the larger manufacturers can afford to make 
individual efforts along these lines, if the variety of their 
product is sufficiently extensive. The smaller units, and 
they dominate in number, had better adopt the policy 
dictated by the findings made in this way or else combine 
for a group-activity to the same end. 

2. Style Trends and Opportunities. 

That another southern owned plant for extensive pro- 
duetion of finished goods is soon to be in operation should 
be the subject of careful consideration by all southern 
cotton manufacturers, for the increase of this phase of 
the industry is inevitable. 

Now in connection with what has been said under the 





eyes —and this in white goods. 
Why should competition of foreign goods, specialties 
to be sure, be met by us with substitutions in the basie 
fabrie when attention to the properties desired in the sales 
field in which they have outsold us from abroad would 
enable us to provide suitable cloths which would meet this 
competition, give us a margin of profit and throw wide 
open to American manufacturing initiative an altogether 
new field of manufacturing and styling activity. 

This is a parable in feminine psychology—and it is 
hoped it will inspire many lines of study of market condi- 
tions and opportunities. 

And lastly, there is that essential element of design 
of the pattern, by means of which we could certainly clinch 
the market we have in mind by affording our public means 
to display their initiative and achieve miracles in a decora- 
tive way. 

3 Manufacturing to Merchandising Needs. 

Directly in line with the problem of style opportunities 
is a thought which, if tied up with manufacturing and 
styling activities, will afford closer coordination between 
manufacturing and merchandising. 

There is getting to be almost general appreciation of the 
importance of effective display of merchandise in order 
That, 
combined with the fact that branded and nationally-adver- 
tised goods are having a hard time to win preference in 
featuring, in large department stores, against the specially- 


to realize the maximum of return from sales effort. 


branded ones, gives an opportunity to the manufacturer to 
assist merchandising through development of qualities and 
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perquisites in his various lines (particularly in specialties) 
which will assist their display-suitability by assurance that 
the features of design, quality and appeal value in general 
incorporated within each specialty will demand prominence 
in display. The problem is one which must be dealt with 
through the roundabout cirele of customer desires, thence 
to pressure of demand upon retailer, thence to manufac- 
turer to meet that demand suitably. 

There is no royal road to supreme assurance that just 
exactly what is wanted throughout the length and breadth 
of the land can be deduced by any method of survey or 
agency, public or private, doing it. In fact, very reliable 
authorities can vouch for the truth that almost any aver- 
age representative community sounds the keynote for gen- 
eral demand. Communities and types of people repeat 
themselves with surprising regularity; Main Street is the 
expression of a thing and a condition, not a place. 

Hence, the study upon which successful outcome of any 
basis for incorporating features within specialty goods 
should begin with discerning examination of the real wants 
that are close to the heart of the woman purchaser who 
has to make a small budget go a long way. Wor is this 
one of those abstract nor long-drawn-out affairs, with large 
attendent expense, which is apt (unfortunately and un- 
necessarily) to be associated with market surveys. The 
work should include, first, observations among the middler 
class homes, to determine what tendencies in dress and 
decoration are evident,—it might, with profit, continue 
from this phase to women’s tea chatter on what they wish 
they had. Somewhere at the intermediate stage between 
these two, observation of the clever adaptations of middle- 
ground realization of as nearly as possiblé to. what women 


desire, will furnish the objective to which manufacturing 
policy should direct its attention. 


4. Overhead Charges. 


All the emphasis of industrial education is being laid 
upon increased production per man, per hour, per ma- 
chine, as the means to salvation in higher returns for the 
effort expended. Neither capital nor labor can escape 
the might of this balance-sheet of commodity-economics. 
In making efforts to align business policy with this evident- 
ly sound idea it is of greatest importance that the fixed 
eosts of business not only be kept as low as consistently 
possible but that their apportionment be spread over the 
various departments in a manner truly representative of 
the degree to which they apply thereto, lest improper esti- 
mate of various items of cost become reflected in adverse 
effect upon both management of the manufacturing de- 
partment and sales policy in certain items carried in the 
line. 

Recent analyses of this problem, in the light of actual 
experience, are important, therefore, in their bearing upon 
the selling price of specialty process creations. Experience 
seems to indicate greater difficulty in apportioning such 
costs over wet process departments and those using steam, 
water and electricity in a constantly shifting schedule among 
various wet-process units than there is in such a process 
as weaving, where types of apparatus are more completely 
standardized. Added to this is the indubitible fact that 
change in the number of working force should be reflected 
in consequent changes in the factor of supervision ex- 
pense. Having in mind work that has already been carried 
out in such lines as bleacheries and dye-houses it would 
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seem that the industry is now ready for agreement upon 
adoption of uniform methods of computing costs and dis- 
tributing the various items of fixed expense; these to be 
based upon sliding seales which include the various con- 
tingencies apt to arise. 

Uniformity of standardization in methods of operating 
reduce markedly the worries and details of managment and 
inerease by so much the general improvement, standard- 
ization and unification of the whole industry. All the data 
is available. It awaits correlation. 

5. “Scientific Management” and Education. 

What is the “science of management” and wherein shall 
we define it with assurance? 

Speaking historically, we should say that it is a gift 
which accompanies the genius to create and fight through 
to successful outcome, against all obstacles; considered 
analytically we believe it is the encompassment, in one 
brain, of the basic principles of economies, science and 
human relations, plus the energy and knack of putting 
all these to practical work. 

Industrial relations experts decry the lack of personal 
contact between managers and working personnel which is 
an outcome of the era of gigantic corporations, and at- 
tribute all social evils which arise within industry to this 
cause. Yet great corporations seem to be far more success- 
ful than most small ones and the majority of their em- 
ployees receive far more benefits than does the average 
employee of the small shop. One fundamental reason is 
that the responsibility of management of large interests 
today entails knowledge of a wide range of principles. If 
this be science, well and good—we believe, rather, that it 
is superior training and ability to assimilate and apply 
that training. 

The modern general manager is not an asset nor a 
safe risk, even, until he is well-grounded in: 

Eeonomics. 

Finance. 

Advertising. 

Sales Methods. 

Management Systems and Methods. 

Cost-Accounting Practice. 

His training should include, also, wide reading and 
general acquaintance with such contributory sciences as: 

Fiber Technology. 

Industrial Lighting and Lighting Principles. 

Physico-Chemical Analysis of Materials. 

Automatic Contro] Methods and Equipment. 

Warehousing. 

Current Developments in Pure and Applied Science. 

We believe that the training of young men for high 
positions in the technical and management divisions of the 
Cotton Industry should include certain courses which do 
not now appear in school curricula. Titles describe these 
all too briefly, yet the following serve to indicate the idea: 

Critical historical study of industrial development, with 
special attention to the influence of individuals upon each. 

Selection of manufacturing sites. 

History and bases of style in textiles. 

The principles upon which research should be based 
in order to meet the “balance-sheet” test. 

Who, from their experience, will add to this list, in 
order to give a new idea or two to the Association’s Stand- 
ing Committees? 
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Rah and Hank 


The Eleventh Modern Fable 


NOT BY AESOP. 


And it came to pass that in those days there arose in 
the land a great queen, full of wisdom, whose name was 
Alma Mater, whose son was Rah, meaning Hopeful, Hap- 
py, The Confidence of Youth. 

And Rah was as one and Rah was as many, and Alma 
Mater, the kind mother, said unto her son, “Go now into 
the land that is mine and join there the forces that work, 
and see that you grow in wisdom and in strength that in 
the days that are to come you may rule in the land.” And 
she gave him a paper bearing witness that he was her 
son and shut the gates of the house upon him so that 
Rah wandered off down the road viewing the land that 
was to be his. 

So it came to pass that Rah, son of Alma, stood be- 
fore Boss, General of the Hosts, and spake, saying, “Lo, 
I am Rah, son of the wise queen, bearing a paper saying 
thus and so, and I am come to help you in your labor and 
show you how it should be done.” And Boss, saying, “I 
eare not for the paper so that you prove yourself,” sent 
for Hank, Captain of the Carders. 

And Hank, viewing him this way and that, spat with 
disgust and spake, saying, “Behold, here’s another one. 
Forty times have I received into my company Rah, son 
of the queen called wise, and forty times forty times hath 
Rah quit before the water got hot. Why, therefore, do 
you still send for me? Is there not a soft snap here in 
your tent for him to answer the ’phone, saying, ‘Yea’ or 
‘Nay,’ or to flirt with Stenog, Pounder of the Keys? What 
is there in this one?” 

And Boss answered, “Who knoweth? But take him and 
find whether he: be filled with sawdust or guts and report 
again to me.” So Hank took him and clad his legs in 
dirty overalls and filled his pockets with tools and his face 
with grease and made of him a private in the rear rank 
of his company and spake briskly to him, saying, “Do 
this” and “Do that, and see that you do it quickly and 
well for your own good and the glory of Alma the wise 
queen who is your mother.” And Rah did as he was told. 

And after many days Rah stood again before Boss, 
General of the Hosts, saying, “Behold, I am Rah, son of 
Alma Mater”’ And Boss answered, “So thou sayest.” 

And Rah, in the heat of his youth, spake boldly, say- 
ing, “Is it not enough that I am the son of a queen, but 
that I am put in the rear rank of your host to fetch and 
earry for the least of them like a beggar from the streets? 
I, who was reared in a queen’s house? Behold, now, I 
have come to help you, but of what service am I in a pair 
of dirty overalls? Many days now have I seen Hank, 
Captain of the Carders and others of your Host and they 
are boneheads, all. Put them now under me that I might 
show them how to go. Otherwise, I join another Host.” 
Then Boss answered, saying, “That’s what they all say. 
Go see Hank, I’m busy.” 

And Rah spake to Hank, saying, “Here’s where I quit. 
For many days now have I labored strongly and well, but 
to what end? Squills, Dispenser of Drugs, has given me 
the post of Chemist of the Soda Fount, and I go that my 
legs abide not in greasy overalls, nor my face in dirt. 





Think you that I shall stay here and be the least of your 
company at the beck and call of a crew of jarheads? Not 
I. Not Rah, son of a queen, who should be your leader, 
but am appointed your slave.” 

Then Hank, said, “Wherein are you better than the 
other jarheads?” And Rah waxed wroth, saying, “Where- 
fore think you I abode in the house of the queen? Verily, 
I know many things you never heard of, such as split in- 
finitives and parsing and the binominal therorem and the 
pons asinorum. Atoms and molecules were my playthings 
and the absolute zero I carried in my pocket when I dwelt 
in my mother’s house, not to speak of other things too 
numerous to mention. No hand than mine more swift 
with the racquet, no foot more sure in the kick for goal, 
no in-shoot more deadly. No voice could more sweetly 
sing, and once I won a prize for declamation. Yet I am 
here. I, Rah.’ 

And Hank spat, saying, “Know you Draft and Twist?” 

“Oh, aye,” answered Rah, “and Tension also and the 
laying in of Threads in the Reed and the Dyeing of sun- 
dry Colors and divers other things. ] 
in my mother’s house. 
slave ?” 

And Hank said, “What else do you know?” and Rah 
answered, saying, “What else is there to know?’ and 
Hank said, “Stick around.” 


These also I learned 
Wherefore then should I be your 


And the first day there came before them Grump, the 
Discontent, who spake harshly unto them, cursing with 
a loud voice and saying, “Damn this job and you,” and 
Hank spake softly, saying, “What is your counsel, Rah, 
son of the Queen?” And Rah said, “Thus would I fire 
him. Behold, so great would the detonation be that it 
would be heard even to the Gates of Gotham.” and Hank 
answered, “Stick Then did Hank, Captain of 
Grump, the Discontent and listen to his 
with him and arrange his trouble so that 
Grump departed not, but abode with them and beeame Pep, 
the Willing and learned under Hank, the Captain and 
in time himself became Hank, Captain of the Carders. 

And the second day Hank said unto Rah, “Behold now, 
Rah, the work runneth light. What is your counsel?” And 
Rah answered, “Heavy upon it” But Hank heavied not 
but answered, saying, “Stick around.” 

And the third day Hank said unto Rah, “Behold now, 
Rah, the work runneth heavy. What is your counsel?” 
And Rah answered, “Lighten it”; but Hank lightened 
not, but answered, saying, “Stick around.” 

And yet again the fourth day did Hank say unto 
Rah, “Behold now, Rah, the work runneth neither light 
nor heavy, but right on the dot. What is now your coun- 
sel?” And Rah answered, “Ry the beard I hope to grow, 
there is more to it than appeareth.” 

And the fifth day Hank said unto Rah, “Behold now, 
Rah, Super, Captain of the Captains, was here desiring 
that we should put more frames on three hank. What is 
your counsel?” And Rah answered, “Thus would I do. 
I would take some frames from the two hank for the pur- 
pose.” And Hank said, “But thou knowest that we can- 


around.” 
the Carders, take 
words and reason 
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not now keep up with the two hank. How then are we to 
take from that which we have not?” And Rah said, “I 
give it up. Behold my mind is as water which runneth 
hither and yon, and my tongue as a bell that is broken. 
And Hank answered, saying, “Hark- 


You can search me.” 
It is written that Doubt is the 


en now to my words. 
father of Achievement, and Ignorance the father of Knowl- 
There remaineth the hand maiden, 
And Rah 


edge, but not always. 
Ambition. Have you seen her around here?” 
pondered these words. 

Then Hank spake further, saying, “Behold now, Rah, 
we are boneheads and jarheads as thou sayest and no 
man shall say that we know it not, but do we not each 
according to the best that is in us? We are as plants 
cast into rocky soil to grow as best we may. The winds 
that have blown upon us have bent us, the poorness of 
the soil has stunted us, yet we bear the best fruits that 


we can. How, then, are you? Behold, you are as a nurs- 


ery plant, carefully seeded and tended with care and skill 
until such time as you are well grown, so that when the 
time comes for you to take your place with us in the 
rocky soil of the hillside you shall grow to be a giant 
among us, branching out well on all sides, the bearer of 


fine fruits.” 

“Yet thou comest before me saying, ‘Now shall I go 
to Squills and be his Chemist, which means that you shall 
return to the nursery and never reach your full growth, 
but be a seedling all your life, the bearer of no fruits at 
all, for, believe it or not, it is only in the hard and rocky 
that you will grow from now on. Shall your mother, the 
wise queen, point to you with scorn saying, ‘Behold, he is 


no longer my son?” 
And Rah cried out, saying, “But why am I your slave?” 


and Hank answered, “You are no man’s slave but your 
own. He who would command must first learn to obey. 
You are not working for me, nor Super, nor yet for Boss, 
General of the Host, but only with us that we may direct 
your work to your own advantage. You work only for 
Rah, son of a queen, who, it seems to me, is about to lose 
her son to become the twin brother of Pride and Sloth, 
which is Futility. Stay with us, Rah. Stay and work 
and learn and when the winds of experience have broad- 
ened your limbs and the hard and rocky soil of adversity 
has given you of its strength and you are well grown and 
full branched, then will we willingly follow you and serve 
you well. But, behold now, a little while ago you spake 
against Grump and would have had him fired, yet where- 
in are you different from him? What then shall I do with 
you?” 

And Rah said, “By the name of Heck, thou speakest 
truly. Gimme them wrenches.” 

So Rah dragged on his overalls and went back to work 
and abode there many days, and Hank, Captain of the 
Carders, said unto him, “Rah, behold I shall make you 
Wrench, Changer of the Gears,” and Rah pondered, saying, 
“You reckon I can run it?’ And Hank answered, “Yea, 
by my help thou shalt run it.” Then, again, he said unto 
him, “I shall make you second under me, Keeper of the 
help,’ And Rah pondered deeply, saying, “You reckon 
I can run it?” and Hank answered, “Yea, by my help.” 

Then came Super, Captain of the Captains, saying, 
“Behold now, Rah, thou hast done better than we thought. 
Twist, Captain of the Spinners, has gone to join another 
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host, and you shall stand in his place and be captain.” 
And Rah answered, “Lo, Super, I am yet young. Let a 
better man be captain.” And Hank waxed wroth and 
swore, saying, “Where is the young squirt that was going 
to be the head of the whole works? Get out of here. By 
my troth, had I known I was trying to raise a doodle in- 
stead of something with a backbone I would have run you 
off long ago. Take then thy hat and coat and beat it 
quickly ere I slay thee.” So Super led him up stairs and 
there he gave him two swift kicks, saying, “See now thou 
doest this well for your own good lest worse befall thee,” 
and Rah became Captain of the Spinners and ruled wise- 
ly and in time himself became Super, Captain of the 
Captains. 

And after many days he that was Rah stood again 
before Boss, General of the Host. And Boss said, “Rah, 
son of the queen, behold how the strength hast gone from 
mine hands and the light from mine eyes and I am become 
Sit now in my tent and judge in my place 
And Rah answered, 


an old man. 
that I might end my days in peace.” 
“Not so” 

And Boss sorrowed at his words and spake, saying, 
“Wherefore now do you fail me in my hour of need?” And 
Rah said, “Behold the burden which I already bear is too 
great for my years. Had it not been for you and Super 
and Hank and the others, how should I have borne it? 
Yet you would make it greater. How then shall I bear this 
also? Let an older man lead us, Boss, a stronger man 
and an abler, and loyally will I follow him.” And it so 
happened that at that time came Hank, Captain of the 
Carders, and stood within the door of the tent glaring with 
a baleful eye and saying, “Ahem!” in a loud and danger- 
ous voice and inquiring if there be anyone present with 
enough good hide on him to make a cone belt so that 
Rah’s heart failed him and his legs became as wax and 
he eried quickly, “Yea, yea, that will I do as thou sayest 
to the best that is in me.” 

So he abode in the tent of Boss and became himself 
General of the Host and ruled wisely and well. And as 
the years went on and his fame spread in the land that was 
the queen’s there came before him Prex, Ruler of the 
Queen’s House, and of the sons that dwelt therein, saying, 
“Lo, the time has now come that many of the queen’s sons 
must go out to join the forces that work, even as thou 
didst many years agone. Come then and speak to them 
the language of wisdom.” And Boss went with his mind 
full of words, but when he stood before them and looked 
into their faces who were his brothers as he had been so 
long ago his tongue failed him and he spake not, but 
came away. 

And when he had returned to his Host there came Hank 
and he said, “Hank, old friend, I have made a fool of 
myself. Behold, I went to speak to Rah, the many sons 
of the wise queen, and had naught to say. And since I 
have come away it seems to me that I could not speak 
because I am no longer their brother Rah, the son of the 
queen called wise, but have become the son of others.” 

And Hank asked, saying, “Whose son, then, are you?” 
And Boss answered, “I am your son, Hank, and Super’s 
and the son of Boss who was General before me and of 
others who have worked here through the years and help- 
ed to make me what Iam. Yet when I came here I thought 
to meet with nothing but jealousy and hatred because I 
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was the son of a queen. But instead of pulling me down 
you have all helped me to grow until I have become as you 
said that I would, a giant among you. Why did you do 
it, Hank?” 

And Hank answered, “Behold, I have enough things 
blamed on me without this. We have done nothing, for 
you are now the son of your own deeds, not ours. As you 
were your own slave when you came here, so have you now 
become your own master, fit to be the master of others. 
See now that you do this well as an example to others. But 
whatever has been done, you have done it, not I nor Super, 
nor he that was Boss.” 

And Rah said, “It may be that you speak truly.” 

So Hank returned to his own tent and spake with 
himself, saying, “Of course we all made him. He was a 
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fine boy when he forgot about this queen’s house stuff and 
we were glad to help him. But let him take to himself 
all the credit that he may, so that he lose not his own 
confidence in himself. But if he get over proud I will 
take him down a peg or two as of old. Yet I and Super 
and he that was Boss, we know who made him what he is.” 
And his eyes became dim at the thought of the years that 
were gone and his hands trembled and he spake again, 
saying, “Drat me if I don’t believe I’m getting old. If 
the Boss remembers all I have done for him maybe he’l! let 
keep this job some longer. In the shelter of the mighty 
oak the weak and serubby tree weathers the storm, but all 
the same I hope there don’t no more of them rah-rah boys 
come around here. I don’t feel strong enough to train 
up any more of ’em. 


Southern Textile Association 


Everyone present seemed to thoroughly enjoy it; the 
program contained much of interest and value—and the 
annual meeting of the Southern Textile Association was a 
success. 

The convention was held on Friday and Saturday, June 
13th and 14th, at Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, North 
Carolina. On the upward ride to the hotel on the mountain- 
top, there was some comment concerning the selection of 
this as the meeting place, but after the heights had been 
reached—and those “everlasting hills,” as Dr. Penick called 
them, stretched out to spanless distance before the eye, the 
delegates proceeded to enjoy the scenery to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

While technical subjects predominated at the Friday 
sessions, consideration of labor turnover and an address 
by the Right Rev. E. A. Penick on the relation of the 
church to industry at the Saturday morning session made 
the second session equally interesting for those attending. 

The First Session 
was opened on Friday morning, by President James A. 
Chapman, Jr., of Inman, S. C., who called upon Vice- 
President Marshall Dilling, of Gastonia, for the invocation. 
After this Mr. Chapman read the president’s address, say- 
ing in part: 

“In 1771 there was born a man named Robert Owen, 
who later became the superintendent of a large cotton 
mill. It was not until he was 18 years old that he heard 
of the wonderful new machine that was run by a team and 
spun cotton into yarn. He had seen his mother make yarn 
on her hand spinning wheel and when he heard that it 
could be made by machinery it appealed to him. Fortu- 
nately he had saved some money so he resigned from his 
job and bought three mule spinning frames and started in 
as a manufacturer. 

“After he had been running his own plant for about 
a year he saw an advertisement for an experienced superin- 
tendent and applied for the job. He was able to convince 
the owner of this big mill, which employed 500 hands, that 
he was able to run the job, so at the age of 19 he became 
superintendent. His job was somewhat broader than most 
of ours, as he bought and installed all of the new machin- 
ery, hired all the help, fixed the wages, bought the cotton, 
made it into yarn and then sold it—we would call that a 
pretty good job for a man, much less a boy. Strange to 
say, he made good and the mill made money. 





“This young fellow was what we today would eall a 
modern superintendent. He refused to employ children 
under ten years old, cut the hours of a working day from 
12 to 10. He even organized day and night schools and 
day nurseries. The homes of his people were improved, 
shower baths being put in and prizes offered for the best- 
looking yards. At that time there was a tax on windows, 
but he put in many, lettimg in plenty of fresh air and 
light. 

“In those days yarns were sold in five-pound packages 
and like today, they were hard to sell, but instead of cut- 
ting prices and quality as others were doing, Owen im- 
proved quality. Soon buyers were coming to him and his 
yarns were in demand. Then he began putting a label on 
each package which read, ‘This package was made under 
the supervision of Robert Owen.’ I wonder how many of 
us are making yarns or cloth on every package or piece of 
which we would be willing to put such a label? This is 
what the Southern Textile Association is striving to do, to 
help all of the mills make such a quality of yarn and cloth 
that all that will be needed to sell them is to label them, 
‘Made in southern mills under the supervision of southern 
men.’ ” 

During the past year, said Mr. Chapman, the association 
has held two regular meetings and four meetings of the 
different divisions striving toward that end, and he men- 
tioned the several discussion meetings which occurred dur- 
ing his term of office. 

All of these meetings, continued Mr. Chapman, “only 
show the crying need for a Textile Foundation. In this 
connection he reported that “the Board of Governors of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association has ap- 
proved the idea, and just as soon as conditions are right 
we expect to go to the mills and ask them to support the 
Foundation.” Mr. Chapman here urged better cooperation 
from the men with the committee chairmen. 

“A few years ago,’ continued the president. “New 
England laughed at the idea of cotton goods being made in 
the South. Today the South is fast coming to the point 
where it will laugh at the idea of cotton goods being made 
anywhere else except in the South. We believe that in the 
cotton growing states is the proper place for the cotton 
mills and we are fast coming to the conclusion that if a 
cotton mill is to be successful, continually, it must he 
in one of the southern states. A few years ago New Frg 
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land believed the same thing with the difference that New 
England was the place instead of the South. They were 
wrong. Are we right or wrong? Is the South always go- 
ing to be what she is fast getting to be, the cotton manu 
facturing center of the world? She is, if we members of 
the Southern Textile Association stay wide awake, are al- 
ways ready to try new and improved ideas, always strive 
to keep our mills modernly equipped and always put 
quality above quantity, quality above immediate gain. If 
we always keep these thoughts foremost in our minds then 
some day instead of reading as we read the report of the 
cotton cloth imported during April as over 13 million 
square yards valued at more than two and three-quarters 
millions of dollars, we will read imports of cotton cloth 
practically nothing. 

“Forget these ideals, stop trying to improve ourselves 
and the men who are working for us, let our plants run 
down, and become satisfied with old machines and old meth- 
ods—then instead of reading as we read something over 13 
million square yards imported during one month we will 
read of many times that amount. As Phillips Brooks said, 
‘Sad is the day for any man when he become absolutely 
satisfied with the life he is living, the thoughts he is thin’s- 
ing and the deeds he is doing—when there ceases to be for- 
ever beating at the door of his soul a desire to do some- 
thing larger which he feels and knows he was meant ard 
intended to do.’ Gentlemen, progress is our salvation.” 

Mr. Chapman referred to and commended the several 
counties which have their local organizations made up of 
second hands, overseers and superintendents. “I know of 
three such associations,” he said, “and every one of them 
means business. I think this is a step in the*right direction 


and predict that great good will come from these meetings 
if they are properly directed.” 
The retiring president suggested that the semi-annua) 


meeting of the Association be discontinued. “When we 
began meeting twice a year,” he explained, “there were no 
sectional meetings and we needed the two meetings. Now 
with three or four of these sectional meetings each year, as 
I see it, there is no need for the semi-annual meeting of 
the association.” 

This suggestion was referred to a committee composed 
of J. W. Hames, J. W. Jenkins and L. L. Brown, who re- 
ported that their opinion was the matter should be left to 
the new Board of Governors for decision. 

Following his own address, President Chapman asked 
for reports from the committee chairman: J. O. Corn, 
superintendent of Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., chairman 
of Carding Division; Carl R. Harris, assistant superintend- 
ent, Inman Mills, chairman of Spinning Division; and W. 
H. Gibson, Jr., superintendent of the Union-Buffalo Mills 
Company, Union, 8. C., chairman Weaving Division. 

Mr. Corn reviewed the discussion on card room prob- 
lems at the meeting held in Charlotte on December 13th, 
1923. which was reported in full in January, 1924, Corton, 
beginning on page 267. 

Mr. Harris summarized the spinning discussion oecur- 
ring at the meeting of his division in Greensboro, N. C., 
on April 18th, 1924. The complete report of this meet- 
ing appeared in May, 1924, Corron, beginning on page 
670. 

Mr. Gibson reported on the sizing discussion at the 
meeting in Spartanburg on May 16th, 1924, which can be 
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found in full in June Corron, beginning on page 818. 

Following these reports came a brief report from F. 
Gordon Cobb, general chairman of the Association’s di- 
visional committee work, who urged more complete coopera- 
tion on the part of the mill men. 

Following these reports, President Chapman presented 
Robert W. Philip, associate editor of Corron, to the audi- 
ence, saying, “Gentlemen, Mr. Robert W. Philip—we know 
him, there is no use saying anything about him, for every- 
body who has ever been to one of our annual meetings or 
to a sectional meeting has seen him there. In fact, that’s 
one of their characteristics, you can’t get away from it. 
He wants to make a statement.” 

“Before ‘Bob’ commences his eulogy of the Georgia as- 
sociation,” said Mr. Carter, “I move that the president ap- 
point a committee of three to report on the president’s 
recommendation as to the future course of our Association 
meetings, as to whether we shall have one or two meetings 
a year.” This motion was seconded, and Mr. Chapman 
appointed on the committee, J. W. Hames, J: W. Jenkins, 
and L. L. Brown. 

“Mr. President, and members,’ said Mr. Philip. “May 
I state at the beginning that before asking the privilege 
of standing here before you, I received the approval of 
some of your officers and leading members of the purpose 
for which I wish to make this statement. That purpose 
is not to inject into your meeting anything extraneous to 
your interest, nor to precipitate any personal or other feel- 
ing. I stand before you in a wholly personal capactiy as 
‘Bob Philip, and not officially in any connection, but in 
the interest of fair play and justice in what is right and 
proper. 

“IT was very much mortified and embarrassed when I 
got back to the office the other day from a trip and my 
boss told me he had a letter from a mill superintendent 
which stated that I was not working for the people I was 
working for, and asked him why in the world I was spend- 
ing my company’s money to go to these meetings if I was 
not doing what they paid me to do. 

“The raison d’etra for this letter and the inquiry of 
this superintendent was a letter sent out by a certain com- 
pany of textile publishers, presumably to all of the mem- 
bers of the Southern Textile Association, because this 
superintendent received one, and Mr. Dave Clark tells me 
that other friends of his in the Association likewise receiv- 
ed the same letter. I want to read you two paragraphs 
from that letter: 

““Tf you have been attending the meetings, as I judge 
you have, you must have noticed that there was only one 
reporter present, who was getting a report of the meeting, 
and that was the stenographer taking the complete report 
to be published in the next issue of xxxx (this certain mag- 
azine, the name of which I shall not call). 

“‘Tf you are interested in knowing what goes on at 
any of the meetings of the Southern Textile Association, or 
any of the branch meetings, the only place that you will 
find it is in xxxx (the paper of the people who wrote the 
letter); that is, of course, unless someone else has copied 
it from (that paper) for we are the only ones who have 
been willing to go to the expense of having the meetings 
completely reported.’ 

“Now I want to say this—and I make it as an honest 
statement, subject to the investigation of your officers or 
the recollection of any of you—that I have been the only 
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person (magazine person, machinery man, mill man not 
excepted) who has attended every one of the meetings of 
the Southern Textile Association since the sectional meet- 
ings were inaugurated beginning with the carders’ meeting 
in Charlotte in 1920. 

“T think possibly that explains the kind of statements 
made in this letter. 

“I simply wanted to say this as a personal statement 
to you from me, and to clarify in the minds of any of you 
who may have been misled by that statement, that the re- 
porter who has been at every one of these meetings has not 
been working for this publication from which you received 
the letter. 

“This superintendent wrote Mr. Arnold saying, ‘Ask 
Bob why he has been spending your money to go to these 
meetings if he has been copying the story from this paper.’ 
I had to make an explanation to my boss. You under- 
stand the predicament I was in. Not only my boss, but 
the president of the company saw it. 

“T simply wanted to say that as a personal statement. 





James A, Chapman, Jr., Retiring President. 
I want to thank Mr. Chapman for the opportunity of do- 


ing this, and to assure you that at all times I am anxious 
and willing to do anything that I may for the Association. 
I thank you.” 

“T feel like we should not drop that matter right where 


it is,” declared Mr. Cobb. “It has been a great help to us 
in the work of the Association to see different reporters 
take down the meetings. 
have always got along with our work very nicely. 
has never been any friction whatever that I have heard of, 
before. It does seem to me that if there is going to be 
friction among 
parently trying to grab all the honor from the other, unless 
they can get together, and can cooperate like we try to 
cooperate, then we will certainly have to do something 
about it. 


Now then, it does seem to me we 
There 


the reporters, as one is, so to speak, ap- 
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“My suggestion is—in fact, I make it as a motion— 
that unless they do work together in the meetings like they 
did for a while, that we rule them all out and have our 
own reporter from whom they can get a copy ef the min- 


utes of the meeting—lI say that, unless they ‘get together.’ ” 

“This gentleman (Mr. Crusselle) is reporting the meet- 
ing for that paper,” explained Mr. Philip, “and at 
venience to myself, I have supplied him and representatives 
Certainly there 


incon- 


of other papers with copies of speeches. 
is no personal friction beween us, and it was with no desire 





Marshall Dilling, President-Elect. 


to bring up anything like that that I wanted to make the 


statement. I think Mr. Crusselle will bear me out that 


we have worked together, and all the rest of us have. I 
wanted to explain that so I could satisfy my bess that it 
was untrue that I didn’t make those reports from my own 
notes.” 

“We are glad to have that explanation from Mr. Phil- 
ip,” said the president, “but Mr. Cobb’s motion is before 
think it is a 


dagger hang over their heads, if they 


the house. I pretty good thing to let that 
are going to get up 
a fight.’ Mr. Cobb’s motion was seconded by Secretary 
Carter, and carried. 

The concluding feature of the morning session was a 
paper on long drafts on drawing and fly frames, presented 
by Mr. Sheldon, of F. P. Sheldon & Sons, Providence, R. 
I., who have been making some experiments along these 
lines. Mr. Sheldon was unfortunately handicapped in not 
being able to use the lantern slides, but the charts and 
tables and photographs accompanying this story illus- 
trate the references made in his paper. He said in part: 

Six Roll Drafting. 

“Tn regard to the six-roll drafting, the drawing frames 
we used are of standard make, except that they are equip- 
ped with six instead of four pairs of rolls, the upper ones 
being leather covered and the lower ones fluted steel, and 


the four rear pairs of upper and lower rolls are gear2i 
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together so that the upper rolls are positively driven from 
the lower ones with a proper ratio of gears to give the 
upper and lower rolls of each pair the same circumferen- 
tial speed. 


“The fly frames we used are also of a standard make, 
except that we use four instead of three pairs of rolls. 
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“In the usual drawing frame, with leather covered top 
rolls, the upper rolls are driven from the lower ones by 
frictional contact, but not, however, by direct contact of 
the rolls, because the cotton slivers separate the upper 
and lower rolls in a degree proportional to the weight and 
number of slivers fed in at the back. You will recall that 
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these slivers when fed in are so spread out as to cover al- 
most the entire length, or at least by far the greater por- 
tion of the leather covering, from which it is obvious that 
the direct contact between the upper and lower rolls is 
much too small for the lower roll to turn the upper one 


against the resistance exerted by the weights. Conse- 
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quently, it is equally obvious that the upper rolls are turn- 
ed by the web of cotton lying between the upper and 
lower rolls, and this action retards the forward motion of 
the upper layer of fibers as compared to the forward mo- 
tion of the lower fibers. 
discover that the degree of 


Reflection on this condition will 


this distortion is in direct 
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proportion to the total weight of cotton fed or laying be- 


tween the rolls and the total weight on rolls. In explana- 


tion of this condition, it is apparent since the upper rolls 
are turned by the cotton rather than by the lower rolls 
directly, and since the upper rolls resist revolving in pro- 
portion to their weighting, that the upper and lower lay- 
ers of fibers are subjected to different forces which cause 
a cleavage, so to speak, half way between the top and 
bottom surface of the web, which is clearly visualized in 
these photographs. Naturally an even sliver cannot be 
made under these circumstances. 

“To overcome this defect, we have geared the four rear 
top and bottom rolls together so that the upper rolls are 
positively driven from the lower ones, which removes the 
unequal stresses, producing a uniform sliver. This ex- 
pedient is quite different from metallic rolls which al- 
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though in a sense are positively driven, yet the top rolls 
are driven from the bottom ones by means of the cotton 
web that lies between them, and so in a measure sets up 
the same deleterious action described. 

“We did not discover this condition of the drawing 
frame sliver until we attempted to double twelve slivers 
at the back of the draw frames in order to present as even 
a sliver as possible to the slubber when we found that with 
twelve ends up at the back and the rolls not geared that 
the sliver coming from the draw frames was much more 
uneven than it was with only six ends up at the back. 
As this result was directly contrary with the law of aver- 
ages, we investigated the cause of this effect with the re- 
sults explained. Our thought was that if we could suffi- 
ciently increase the doubling in back of the draw frames 
and at the same time properly parallelize the fibers, that 
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the number of drawing processes customarily used could be 
reduced, and this we have accomplished by gearing the top 
and bottom rolls together and equipping the frames with 
six instead of four pairs of rolls, in order to reduce the 
draft between each set of rolls. We realize that it may 
not be practicable to place twelve cans of sliver back of 
each delivery of drawing, but this objection can be over- 
come in one way or another perhaps, for instance, by plac- 
ing in back of each drawing delivery a lap from a Derby 
doubler. 

“Since with ungeared rolls the distortion of the fibers 
will increase in direct proportion to the weight of the 
sliver fed in at the back, it is apparent that the heavier 
the sliver fed in, the more uneven will be the finished 
sliver with the same number of ends up. That is to say, 
if you were feeding six ends of a forty grain sliver into a 
draw frame and for some reason should increase the 
weight of the sliver to eighty grains, still feeding in six 
ends, the finished sliver would be much more uneven in the 
latter instance than in the first. 

“T will not go into the question of the number of draw- 
ing processes advisable for any given size or quality of 
yarn, but it is obvious that the evener the sliver is, either 
from the cards or the combers, the less drawing processes 
are necessary. 

“To exhibit the effect of 1, 2 and 3 processes of draw- 
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ing in evenning the sliver, we have drawn a chart showing 
the percentage of average variation, and the measure of 
this variation was obtained as follows: 

“From each of several cans of card sliver or comber 
sliver, a reasonable length of sliver, say 24’, is taken at 
random, and this length is eut into pieces 1’ long and each 
unit carefully weighed to the hundredth part of a grain. 
Then all of these unit weights are added together and 
divided by the total number to determine the grand aver- 
age weight. Then the average weight of all the weighings 
above this grand average and the average weight of all the 
weighings below the grand average is obtained, and thé 
sum of the average variation above and below the ground 
average measures the variation in weight. 

“Referring to the charts, you will note that in numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 the card sliver varied from 8.1 per cent to 
15 per cent in weight. 
weight. Of course, the maximum variation was much more 
than this. 


This is the average variation in 


You will also note from these charts that one 
process of drawing reduced the variation from 14 per cent 
to as low as 2 per cent. 

“Exhibit 2, where one process of drawing reduced the 


variation to only 3.5 per cent, was a case of very uneven 
card sliver. In fact, much more uneven than should be 
allowed. You will also note that the improvement in even- 


1S by no means 


ness from the second process of drawing 
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as great as the improvement from the first process of draw- 


ing. 

“Referring to Exhibits 6, 7 and 8, which are for combed 
sliver, you will note that apparently in 6 and 7 the first 
process of drawing was of no appreciable benefit in even- 
ning the sliver, but this, of course, is not strictly true and 
is due to the fact probably that we did not make a suffi- 
cient number of weighings, for in case 8, which embraced 
288 individual foot weighings of the combed sliver from the 
first and second process of drawing, you will note the re- 
duction in variation is practically uniform through both 
processes of drawing. This same observation should be 
made in connection with the second process of drawing 


Oscar D. Grimes, Elected Vice-President. 
in case 1 and 2 and the third process of drawing in cases 
6 and 7, which show no improvement in evenness, but which 
is probably due to an insufficient number of weighings. 

“To exhibit the effect of 1, 2 and 3 processes of draw- 
ing on the evenness and strength of the spun yarn, we 
have prepared a table showing the strength and evenness 
of the yarn which was spun from the drawing sliver used 
in Exhibits 1 to 7 inclusive, omitting 4. This yarn table 
also shows the strength and evenness of the mill yarn which 
was spun by the mill from the same ecard sliver and combed 
sliver that we used. There is, however, this difference 
between our laboratory spun yarn and the mill spun yarn, 
mamely, that in Exhibits 1 to 5 inclusive we used one less 
process of speeders, and in Exhibits 6 to 8 inclusive, we 
‘used two less processes of speeders than the mill used, 
‘as our speeders were equipped with four rolls which en- 
abled us to practically double the mill drafts. 

Referring first to Table 1, you will note that the skein 
break factor of the mill yarn from two separate tests was 
1771 and 1794, and the total maximum variation 17.8 and 
16.3, and in making this yarn the mill used two processes 
of drawing and three of speeders. Comparing with this 
our first three laboratory tests in Table 1 made from one 
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process of drawing and two processes of speeders, which, 
of course, materially reduced the number of doublings, you 
will note that our skein break factors were equal to the 
mill and our variation in yarn size was slightly less. You 
will also note the first and second of these tests in Table 
1 with one process of drawing were made with only three 
pairs of back rolls geared on the draw frame. In labora- 
tory test No. 4 in Table 1 we used two processes of draw- 
ing which very slightly increased the skein break factor 
and searcely improved the evenness at all. 

“In Table 2, you will note the two mill yarn tests have 
a skein break factor of approximately 2000 with a varia- 
tion in size of 18 per cent in one instance and 21.9 per 
cent in the second instance. Comparing with this our first 
laboratory test in Table 2 made with one process of draw- 
ing, you will note our skein break factor is approximately 
2100 or 5 per cent better than the mill and that the varia- 
tion of our yarn was only 12.9 per cent, which is con- 
siderably better than the mill yarn. The second test in this 
group, in which we used two processes of drawing, we in- 
creased the skein break factor to approximately 2200 or 
10 per cent better than the mill yarn and improved the 


evenness of the yarn slightly. In this exhibit also we used 


W. H. Gibson, Jr., Elected Chairman of Board of Governors. 
one less process of speeders than the mill used. 

Table 3. Here you will note the strength of the mill 
yarn varied from a skein break factor of 1453 with warp 
wind to 1524 with filling wind, and the maximum variation 
in yarn size varied from 10.2 per cent to 15% per cent. 
Comparing this with the four tests of laboratory spun 
yarn in this group, you will note that our skein break fac- 
tor was equal to the mill yarn and our variation in yarn 
size was less than the mill yarn, a'though we used one 
less process of drawing and two less processes of speeders. 

“Table 6 is combed yarn. The skein break factor of 
the mill yarn in this case was 2113 and the maximum varia- 
tion in size 9 per cent. Comparing this with the laboratory 
spun yarn, you will note that in test 1 with one process of 
drawing, our skein break factor was slightly better than 
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the mill, but our variation in yarn size was slightly more 
than the mill. With two processes of drawing, however, 
our variation in yarn size was less than the mill, and our 
skein break factor equal to the mill, and with three pro- 
cesses of drawing our variation in size was still less than 
the mill yarn, and our skein break factor practically equal 
to the mill yarn, indicating that with two processes of 
drawing and only two processes of speeders we were mak- 
ing yarn equal in quality to the mill yarn which was made 
from three processes of drawing and four processes of 
speeders. In these tests we had only the three pairs of 
the back rolls of the drawing frame geared. 


“Table 7 of combed yarn. In this group of tests we 
do not happen to have for comparison any of the mill 
yarn, as these tests were made to show primarily the effect 
of 1, 2 and 3 processes of drawing on yarn made with 
regular and hard voile twist. You will note in the first 
test with one process of drawing, the variation in yarn size 
was 12 per cent, whereas with two and three processes of 
drawing the variation was reduced to 10.4 and 10 per cent 
respectively, the improvement on account of the third pro- 
cess of drawing being scarcely sufficient to warrant its 
use. The yarn in these three tests have regular warp 
twist. In the last three tests of this group, where the 
yarn was made with a hard twist, you will note the varia- 
tion in size with one process of drawing was 12.6 per cent, 
with two processes of drawing 10 per cent, and with three 
processes of drawing 8.6 per cent. So that in these tests 
the improvement between the second and third processes 
of drawing was approximately one-half of what the im- 
provement was between the first and second processes of 
drawing for hard twisted yarn. 


In Table 8 of combed yarn, you will note the skein 
break factor of mill yarn was 2119 and the maximum varia- 
tion in size 14.9 per cent. Comparing this with the lab- 
oratory spun yarn in the first two tests, where we used 
one process of drawing, you will note the strength of the 
laboratory spun yarn is approximately equal to the mill 
yarn, but our variation in size was slightly more, being 
15.7 per cent and 17% per cent as compared with 14.9 per 
cent variation for the mill yarn. With two processes of 
drawing, however, we reduced our variation in yarn size 
to 10.7 per cent, which is considerably better than the mill 
spun yarn, although in this instance we used two less pro- 
cesses of speeders than the mill used. 

“From these tests it would seem that in such yarns as 
are usually made from carded cotton, one process of draw- 
ing is sufficient, provided that at least twelve ends are put 
up back of the draw frames and the top and bottom rolls 
of the draw frames are geared together, and similarly for 
combed yarns, two processes of drawing are sufficient with 
the same qualifications. It would also appear that two 
processes of speeders is sufficient, at least up to 60’s yarn. 

“Tf the results we have obtained in our labortary work 
ean be duplicated under mill conditions, and I think it has 
been demonstrated that they can be, it means a saving in 
the manufacture of, say 28’s carded yarn, of approximately 
one cent per pound, and fer 60’s combed yarn approxi- 
mately three cents per pound in a new mill, where full 
advantage could be taken of the saving in capital expendi- 
ture required for machinery, floor space, ete. 

Patent has been applied for covering this entire system 
of four- and six-roll drafting on speeders and drawing 
frames. 
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TABLE 1. 
Spinning 
| Max. | Above | Below | Break | Geared 
Draw’g| Var. | Ave. | Ave. Lbs Size | Fac. Rolls 
| | | | 
1 Pro...| 13.2%) 6.9% | 6.5% 67.1 26.73| 1793 3 
| 
° ; } 
| | | | | | 
1 Pro...| 14.8%| 8.67%| 61% | 60.5 28.40; 1718) 3 
| | | | 
t | 
1 Pro...| 13.5%| 5.8% 7.7% 64.6 | wiace 1796) 4 
' } j 
2 Pro...| 13.7%| 6.3% 7.2% | 64.5 | 27.98, 1805) 4 
} 
| | | | 
Mill....| 16.3%] 7.8% | 8.5% | 64.2 | 27.94) 1794/Mill Yarn 
| } | 
Mill....] 17.8%| 9.8% | 8.1% | 63.2 | 28 03 1771|Mill Yarn 
| | | | | 
TAPLE 2. 
| pa Ce 
1 Pro...| 12.9% 7.1% 5.8% | 92.8 7 i 4 
j 
| | 
2 Pro...| 12.2% 6.2% 6.1% | 101.9 21.50 2191) 4 
| | Ba 
Mill....| 21.9%! 11.7% 10.2% 88.9 22.26 1979/Mill Yarn 
! i ’ 
Mill....| 18.0% 7.2% 10.6% | 91.4 21.92} 2003|Mill Yarn 
| | 
TABLE 
1 Pro...| 11.2% 6.0% 5.3% 49.1 29.34| 1441 4 
| 
1 Pro...| 10.0% 4.9% 5.0% | 53.1 28.45 1511/4 Fill. wind 
| | 
| 
1 Pro...| 11.9% 7.5% 44% | 50.5 29.08 1469\4 Warp W. 
| j 
1 Pre... 9.2¢ 1.4% 4.8% 48.9  29.20| 1428/4 Hard Tw. 
| | Fill. Wind 
Mill..../ 145%! 78% | 6.7% | 52.6 28.98! 1524/8. L. Frame 
j | 
| | | | Warp. W. 
Mill....| 10.2%] 5.5% | 4.8% | 50.1 | 29.18] 1462/S. L. Tape 
| | Dr. 
| a | } | 
i | 15.5% 5.6% | 9.9% | 49.1 | 29.6 | 1453] Warp W. 
iat eae 15.5% 5 0 - As. We. 
TABLE 6 i 
| | | 
1 Pro...| 11.4% 49% | 66% | 50.6 42.0 2125} 3 
' 1 ! | 
| | | ae bee 
2 Pro 7.5%| 2.38% 5.2% | 49.3 42.9 2114 3 
i } } 
| ' 
i ' 
3 Pro ! 6.9% 4.2% 2.7% | 49.2 42.6 2090! 8 
| | | | | & 
Mill....!| 9.0% 3.8% 5.3% | 47.8 44.2 2113/Mill Yarn 
| | | 
TABLE 7 . 
1 1 
1 Pro...| 12.09 4.8% 74% 33.1 56.83! 1881! 3 
| 1 1 i | 
| | i | 
2 Pro...! 10.4% 4.8% 5.7% 31.8 58.90 1873} 3 
q | | | | 
| { | | | 
3 Pro...| 10.0%| 2.5% 7.8% 32.0 | 60.24] 1928 3 
ees | nl | | 
| | ! | | | 
1 Pro 12.6% 6.8% 5.9% 25.0 50.62! 1265/3 Hard Tw. 
Been Mee 
| j j 
2 Pro...! 10.0% 6.6% | 83.5% | 25.6 49.36] 1264/3 Hard Tv. 
, , ' , 
| I | | | 
8 Pro...) 8.6%! 3.5% | 5.2% | 243 | 49.03! 1191/3 Hard Tw. 
, ' , ' ' | 
TABLE 8 
| | 4 
1 Pro 115.7%! 84% 7.3% 35.1 i ).28! 2115/Mult = j 
1 | 
; 4 
1 Pro...! 13.4% 6.2% 72% | 33.64 61.95! 2084|)Mult. = 1.1 
| | | | | 
| ' 1 ! ! | 4 
1 Pro...| 17.5% 6.9% 10.6% | 32.6 | 61.18] 1993/Mult. = 1.2 
oe | | | | 
2 Pro...! 10.7%! 5.35%! 5.35%! 33.8 | 63.28] 2138 4 
! ! | ! | 
| ' ! | , " 
Mill 114.9%! 66% |! 8.3% 34.8 | 60.91! 2119/Mill Yarn 
! 
! 


After the presentation of Mr. Sheldon’s paper, Mr. 
Cobb expressed the opinion that the carding division dis- 
cussion meeting was the proper place for the diseussion of 
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this subject. He added that with Mr. Corn’s permission 
effort would be made to secure Mr. Sheldon for the next 
carding discussion meeting, so that the matter might be 
gone into thoroughly and completely. After some discus 
sion of this the meeting was adjourned for luncheon and 
the men re-assembled at 2 o’clock for 

The Afternoon Session, 


at which President Chapman first presented Dr. J. M. 
Widner, chief chemist of Penick & Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, who discussed briefly the subject of sizing. 
Dr. Widner reviewed the various methods of determining 
the fluidity and viscosity of size pastes, as had been dis- 
cussed fully at the Spartanburg meeting, and in conclusion 
gave a few simple tests for eliminating difficulties in the 
slasher room. 

“A trouble quite often reported is that the size is 
losing is consistency while circulating or boiling,’ he said. 
“If you will only test a sample of size with a piece of 
litmus paper you can usually fix the responsibility to the 
offender. Any sizing mixture containing starch will be- 
come too thin if blue Jitmus paper turns red, as the acidity 
of the mixture will decompose the starch. If blue test 
paper does not change its color it is well to satisfy your- 
self that you are not adding condensate from the steam 
you are using to keep the size boiling. Probably some 
steam trap has stopped doing its work. 

“In making up new size and finding a change in con- 
sistency compared with usual results, it is possible that the 
trouble will be found in the practice of measuring the 
starch instead of weighing it. The weight of the volume 
unit will vary with the size of the particles. It is best to 
weigh all ingredients going into the size kettle. 

“Quite often some boiler compound is used in treating 
the boiler feed water and in case of priming, some of these 
chemicals have a chance to mix with the size. These com- 
pounds are quite often alkaline and will have a tendency to 
thicken the mixture.” 

Following Dr. Widner, the chairman presented George 
W. Foster, of the Universal Winding Company, who dis- 
cussed the preparation of yarn for weaving purposes, as 
follows, in part: 

Mr. Foster’s Address, 

“It is my purpose to devote the major part of the 
time allotted me to the consideration of that branch of 
the winding art which applies to the preparation of filling 
yarns for weaving. 

“The idea itself is comparatively new as compared with 
the art of winding in general, yet the marked acceptance 
of the method in all branches of the textile industry seems 
to indicate the possibility that in time it will become ac- 
cepted practice, the same as carding, spinning, ete. 

“As far as the physical part of the method is con- 
cerned, its development and application has been com- 
paratively simple and free from complications, and it must 
be obvious, there is nothing radical or extreme in the idea 
which solely aims to inspect and multiply in two or three- 
fold quantity the amount of filling material usually con- 
tained on a filling bobbin. 

“In mills where filling yarns are spun for a winding 
instead of a weaving process, the practice is to use large 
rings and as long traverse as spinning conditions will per- 
mit, there being no restricting specifications as is usual 
when spinning a bobbin to fit a shuttle. 
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“The advantage of this practice will be obvious to you, 
for if spinning frames are not doffed as often spindle 
operating minutes are increased, and it follows, that direct 
labor cost of spinning and the expense of doffiing will be 
reduced. 

“Furthermore, if spinning production is increased, de- 
partmental overhead will be lessened, and it is the sum of 
these savings that represents the value of a preparatory 
process to this department, and they must be computed and 
credited to the improvement. 

“When larger rings are used it seems desirable to use 
a cone base type of warp bobbin, spinning frames being 
fitted with a filling wind type of builder motion. 

“In suggesting such practice the question has often 
been asked,—_—‘If you increase the size of the ring and in- 
crease the size of the bobbin, what do you gain?’ 

“Such a question leads me to believe that the problem 
is not fully understood. 

“There has been considerable controversy and opposi- 
tion to the idea of spinning filling with large rings; in 
fact, when suggesting the possibility you are handed a text 
book on the subject, written some forty years ago, before 
the idea of filling preparation was thought of, but were 
you to investigate present developments in this respect, 
vou would find that old theories as regards spinning prac- 
tice are completely upset. 

“For example: 10/1s filling made with 65 per cent waste 
is being spun with 214-inch rings, 8-inch traverse, front 
roll speed 148 r.p.m., spindle speed 6,000 r.p.m. 

“Another mill is spinning 28/1s and 36/1s carded fill- 
ing from 11/16-inch middling cotton with 1%-inch rings 
at a spindle speed of 8,980 r.p.m. in each case. 

“A number of mills are spinning their 14/1s carded fill- 
ing on 2-inch rings; 90/1s filling on 114-inch rings; while 
one mill in New Bedford makes a common practice of 
spinning its fine combed filling on 111/16-inch rings. 

“T have also been given to understand that one of the 
most progressive mills in the South. operating over 100,- 
000 spinning spindles, spin their medium count carded 
yarn on 1% and 2-inch rings, 7-inch traverse, at a spindle 
speed varying between 8,700 and 9,000 r.p.m. 

“To estimate the value of filling preparation to weav- 
ing processes, consideration must be given to its effect om 
quality, loom efficiency, departmental overhead, direct labor 
cost, wasted materials, the human element in the process, 
and the factors represented in cloth inspecting and classifi- 
cation department. 

“As previously outlined, any approved method that in- 
spects and multiplies in two and three-fold quantity the 
material which serves a subsequent process is bound to im- 
prove the quality of product in that process; it cannot be 
otherwise. 

“Tt is not a question, ‘Will this prove to be a fact?” 
The question is, ‘What is the value of the improvement?” 
And it is the result of this determination that must be 
credited to the preparation account. 

“With 20 million yards of fine goods being imported in- 
to this country every month, it seems as if particular at- 
tention to the quality factor might be worth the while. 

“Time studies show that approximately 50 per cent of 
a weavers effort is occupied by taking care of the filling 
element in weaving; therefore, as a result of the improve- 
ment in quality and quantity of filling supply, hand time is 
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reduced to increase loom efficiencies. 

“Here, again, it remains to determine that extent of 
this improvement, and establish credits in respect to de- 
partmental overhead and the additional profit that will be 
enjoyed through a greater yearly turnover. 

“With double or triple the usual amount of filling 
wound on a weaving bobbin, physical conditions are so ef- 
fected that weavers can operate a greater number of looms 
without additional burden. This cannot be disputed, as 
the improvement in some respect is commensurate with 
the improvement brought about by the use of automatic 
looms. 

“Values in this connection must be figured in two ways: 
first, by the opportunity it offers to readjust the piece 
price per cut, in order to gain a lower weaving cost, and 
second, by the opportunity it affords weaving labor to 
earn a more satisfactory wage through participation in 
the improvement. 

“As regards savings in filling waste and the cost of sal- 
vaging the same, I can assure you that when yarns are 
prepared for plain loom weaving, 98 per cent of the fill- 
ing waste usually made is saved, and when prepared for 
automatic loom weaving, 60 per cent represents the usual 
improvement, and it follows that the expense of collect- 
ing, stripping and baling is reduced in like ratio. 

“In this connection, please permit me to state that I 
cannot understand why mill men as a general rule so con- 
sistently camouflage their waste accounts, and under-esti- 
mate their yearly losses in this respect, by failing to fig- 
ure the same in terms of replacement values, for not only 
do they fool themselves, but they place a deterrent in the 
path of a salutary method that would permit them to enjoy 
ideal profit on this wasted material. 

“A mill man who evidently took everything into consid- 
eration recently admitted that it cost him 13 cents per loom 
per week to salvage his feeler waste; a considerable item 
if figured over a yearly period for a sizeable loom job. 

“The cost of filling preparation is a factor; but it is 
reasonable to conclude that it is not a controlling factor; 
otherwise, the present status of the art would not consti- 
tute a license to advocate the adoption of the idea. 

“In this connection, please bear in mind that the cost 
of winding is largely controlled by the size of supply; con- 
sequently, it is of considerable advantage to the winding 
process to spin filling to spinning limitations. 

“To illustrate by one example: A winding operative 
ean produce a thousand pounds of 14/1s carded filling per 
week, providing the same is spun on a 2 or 2%%-inch ring; 
consequently, the cost of winding per pound is this sum 
pro-rated into the winding operative’s wage. 

“The idea of filling preparation from a desirability 
standpoint seems to be fixed, and does not appear to lend 
itself to question, therefore, it is well for us to consider 
the factors that temporarily check general acceptance of 
the approved method, in order that you may recognize these 
inherent opposing forces. 

“Assumed cost is a factor that temporarily checks ac- 
ceptance of approved practice, and it is apparent that a 
large majority of our manufacturers consider the cost of 
a preparatory process prohibitive in the light of manufac- 
turing margins of profit. 

“Computing the cost of winding a pound of filling is ex- 
tremely simple, and it discloses nothing. Computing the 
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value of a pound of wound filling is a problem of different 
dimension, disclosing many things that otherwise would be 
considered necessary evils to be held sacred. 

“In a strict material sense, what someone else has done 
cannot possibly be of value to you, to your concern, or to 
the rank and file of labor that is under your supervision, 
and what is more to the point, unless a man has sufficient 
himself, 


t 


interest in a new development to prove facts for 


that spells success. 


he has not acquired the necessary spirit 
“Before concluding, I should like to briefly outline re- 
cent developments in the art of winding yarn packages 
for warping processes. 
“Since the day of hand peg-warping, tl 


tice has been to transfer warp yarns from spun package 


e accepted prac- 
to a spool, and it appears that the reason for so consist- 
ently following this practice rested principally in the 
fact that only recently has winding machinery been de- 
veloped to a point where comparative spindle cost and 
operative production could be met; in other words, while 
the field offers wide scope for improvement, lack of ma- 
chine development has retarded progress along these lines. 


“Tt also appears that past practice has penalized warp- 


- 


ing processes by limiting warper speed coincident to the 
use of rotating spools of varying weights and diameters. 
] 


The objectionable factor represented by inertia and mo- 


mentum being a part of the problem. 


“Recent development in winding and warping machin- 
ery has brought about many changes in respect to these 
limiting factors, so that it is now not only possible, but 
practical to wind warp yarns into self-supporting packages 


at a uniform yarn speed of 400 yards per minute, but in 


like measure it is feasible to operate beam warpers at a 
speed of 200 yards per minute or possibly better 
“In winding the approved practice is to transter warp 


yarns from a warp bobbin to a cone which is found to rep- 


resent the best type of supply for a high speed warping 
process. 
“Tt will be obvious to you that this must be so when 


] 
] ‘ 


you stop and consider that the objectionable features coin- 
cident to a revolving spool are‘entirely eliminated when 
the yarn is drawn over end from a stationary package 
that presents no resistance in delivery. 

“Creels of special design fitted with proper tensioa ar- 
rangement for each individual end have been designed to 
accommodate the new type of supply either in single or 
magazine form. And you can calculate the warp yardage 
contained in a three-pound cone by a proper pro-rating 
of your yarn count into this weight. 

“Tt is of interest to note that the cost of winding con- 
ical packages is commensurate with the operative cost of 
regular spooling, while it should be plain that at 400 yards 
per minute, winding spindle production is approximately 
double that enjoyed under regular spooling practice.” 

At the conclusion of the program on Friday afternoon, 
a drawing was made for the winner of the attendance prize 
for the session. This was won by R. C. Simpson, of the 
Brookford Mills, Hickory, N. C., who selected a useful belt 
buckle. 

During the afternoon Friday, following the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting, delegates enjoyed diversions in vari- 
ous forms until Friday evening, when a tournament in set- 
back and one in checkers was staged at the hotel under 
the supervision of the entertainment committee—David 


Clark, Gordon Cobb, and Robert Philip. 
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The “set-back” tournament was highly exciting from 
beginning to finish, sixteen sets of partners participating 
in the first frame. The progressive system was used and 
the finals were won by Messrs. Kendrick and Wood, the 
prizes being belt buckles. While the checker tournament 
was not so thrilling in its speed, it provided absorbing in- 
terest. Falls Thomason carried off honors in this, his 
prize being a pair of cuff links. 

On Friday afternoon a “Dubb” contest at golf was 
conducted and a prize offered for the longest drive by a 
person who had never played golf. In a large field this 
prize was won by Robert W. Philip, associate editor of 
Corton. It is understood that Mr. Philip’s drive was at 
least six yards, and also that practically all the other con- 
testants missed the ball which allowed him to win. This 


cannot be verified by this chronicler as he had his eyes shut 
Anyhow, Mr. Philip has the prize 


when the ball was hit. 
—a belt buckle. 

During the afternoon on Friday, and concluded Satur- 
day morning, a golf tournament between teams from the 
various states were held and a team cup offered as prize. 
A cup for low individual medal score and one for low hand- 
icap score were given also. 

During Friday afternoon a bridge tournament for ladies 
was conducted and the prize was won by Mrs. I. D. Kimball, 
of Charlotte. 

Consideration of Human Values. 

The Saturday morning session was opened by Mr. Chap- 
man who called upon S. B. Rhea for the report of the 
power committee of the Association, which was given. Fol- 
lowing this business, the meeting turned to the considera- 
tion of the human element in industry, and the session 
proved one of the most interesting ever conducted at an 
Association meeting. The first speaker was Luther H. 
Hodges, asistant to the manager, Carolina Cotton & Wool- 
en Mills Company, Spray, N. C., who discussed the sub- 
ject of “Labor Turnover.” Mr. Hodges, it will be recalled, 
prepared two articles published in Corron in 1923 on this 
subject, in which he outlined some of the experiences of 
his company in this problem, and gave some of their meth- 
ods for preventing and reducing it. In his Blowing Rock 
talk he made an appeal to the operating executives for a 
closer attention to this major problem in cotton mill opera- 
tion. Too languid an interest in it has been displayed, 
and he expressed the hope that more active efforts in com- 
batting the problem would be displayed. His remarks, in 
part, follow: 


s 


Labor Turnover. 

“T have been asked to discuss the subject of labor turn- 
over this morning but it is not my purpose to try to pre- 
sent a scientific or learned paper or address, but in a 
simple way to introduce this important subject to this 
group of men who can do the most to help remedy its evils. 

“We textile people have taken this matter of the hiring 
and firing of labor too lightly and too much as a matter of 
course. We have not studied the problem, much less have 
we analyzed it and realized its great evils. We are some- 
what in the position of the young fellow who said he knew 
how to feed himself. He ate dried apples for breakfast, 
drank water for dinner and let the apples swell up for 
supper. That is too crude, we cannot consider this matter 
so lightly, so unscientifically, if you please. It is not that 
simple and we cannot afford to pass it over lightly. We 
used to do it that way but now we are moving forward, 
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we are studying new systems and plans in not only finance 
and selling but in management and one of the biggest 
things about management is this problem of labor. There- 
fore, we must go forward. 

“Tt is told of a young fellow who lived in one of the 
river towns along the Mississippi that he boarded a steam- 
ship late one afternoon bound for New Orleans and 
that he was anxious to get there because he was to be mar- 
ried that night. Pretty soon a heavy fog came up and 
the Captain of the ship quickly dropped anchor and stop- 
ped the boat. The young fellow was furious, he paced the 
decks and urged the Captain to move on. The Captain 
said, ‘Young fellow, can’t you see that we cannot go 
through that fog?’ After a few moments the fellow, look- 
ing up toward the sky, said, ‘Captain, look up there, it is 
clear now.’ The old Captain snapped, ‘You dern fool, we 
ain’t going that way unless the boiler busts.’ And it’s that 
way with our industry. We are not going that way; we 
aregoing straight ahead, not backward, and certainly we 
are not going up in the air. We are, instead, going to 
study; we are going to find out things. 

“What is this thing we call labor turnover anyhow? 
That is one of the first things we want to discuss. There are 
so many conflicting ideas about it, especially about the 
methods of figuring its percentage, that we would like to 
see just what it is. Daniel Bloomfield, a noted employ- 
ment expert, says ‘Labor turnover is the condition in in- 
dustry represented by the engagement, loss and replacement 
of workers. It represents the leakage or waste of man- 
power and is a fair index of the efficiency of management 
methods and conditions of employment.’ Personally, I 
think he gave a very admirable definition, because Mr. 
Bloomfield considers not only the loss of a worker, which in 
itself is generally conceded to be the turnover, but also 
takes into consideration the replacement or the hiring of 
another person. 

“We must realize at the outset that the whole labor pol- 
icy of the mill; every detail of hiring, instructing and su- 
pervision is brought into play, or at least should be brought 
into play every time a person leaves your employment be- 
cause he must be replaced. So much study is given and 
so much attention is paid to raw materials, mechanical 
equipment and upkeep that we oftentimes overlook the 
human element, the labor factor, which, if studied intelli- 
gently and handled correctly, would help out in these 
other problems and perhaps make them lighter for us. We 
oftentimes figure blindly that we have so many jobs to run 
and it wili take so many people to run them and that’s 
all there is to it. 

“So few of us know what our turnover is. How much 
is yours? How many have the record? How many are as 
low as 30 per cent? How many as high as 300 per cent? 
Last year I was asked to write an article on labor turnover 
for Corron and I mentioned in this article that a repre- 
senative from the Carnegie Institute of Research was vis +- 
ing in our town and asked me what our labor turnover was 
for the year just closing. I knew quite definitely what 
it was but I wanted to get his ideas, so I asked him to make 
a guess. He said, ‘Well, since you are in the textile indu-- 
try, I would say that you are as low as 30 per cent. It 
was nearer 100 per cent than it was 30 per cent and we 
had a good record that year, too. This was in the last pat 
of 1922, which was a fairly stable year, and we were 
quite proud of our turnover record. However, we know 
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of another mill in North Carolina that had a turnover of 
nearly 300 per cent and this particular mill had moa y 
of these things in its village which were supposed to st: 
bilize its help but it was not holding the turnover down tv 
a decent figure. We asked other mills for their recoras 
but they had none and it was amazing how few mills realir 
knew their percentage. They had not studied the problew 

And yet there was the leakage or waste of man powe, 
which they were not seeing or trying to see. They wonld 
have raised the dickens if their percentage of waste had 
gone up from 14 per cent to 154% to 16 per cent. They 
would have had an analysis made if the electric current used 
showed more kilowatt hours one quarter than it did the 
quarter before; they might even have gone to the Supreme 
Court if the Power Company had raised its rates. But 
they did not notice the labor loss because they had no 
figures and seemingly no interest in getting the figures. 
And yet this labor loss figures heavily in the payroll and 
it enters into the cost figures. 

“T said there were differences of opinion about the 
matter of figuring the percentage of turnover. There are 
great differences of opinion here as in every other thing, 
but these differences can be threshed out in meetings like 
these just as your technical problems of carding, spinning, 
weaving, ete., are discussed in these meetings and settled, 
maybe! Labor turnover is correctly figured on the basis 
of the number of people dropped from the payroll and the 
percentage is figured by dividing the number dropped by 
the average number on the payroll over the period desired. 
For instance, if the average force of a mill was 400 em- 
ployees and it dropped 300 during the year, its annual per- 
If it dropped 400 its per- 
Some firms figure 


centage would be 75 per cent. 
centage would be an even 100 per cent. 
their turnover very scientifically. They take into considera- 
tion the transfers from one department to another, they 
consider the deaths, the sicknesses, unavoidable termina- 
tions ete., and figure all of these separate from the regular 
turnover figure. But for the ordinary mill, the simple pro- 
cess of dividing the average force into the number drop- 
ped will get the necessary figures. Of course, in 
sidering those dropped, you have to make separate notation 
of any decrease in force. 

“The plan just mentioned of dividing the number drop- 
ped by the average force is the plan generally followed 
although there are people who find that a different method 
meets their needs. You perhaps remember that there was 
a certain mill in South Carolina last year which received 
a great deal of publicity because its annual turnover was 
said to be just 314 per cent. That is, if we use our figure 
of 400 people as an average force, this mill lost during the 
whole year just 14 people for all causes whatsoever. This 
mill, however, figured its turnover percentage from the 
number of houses vacated in the village during the year. 
This method is doubtful although it may have sufficed for 
them. And this brings me to say that we certainly should 
have a uniform system for figuring turnover, if for noth- 
ing more than comparative purposes. As it is now, you 
do not know how you stand with regard to other mills, 
whether it is good or poor. 

“JT think it would be presumptuous for me to suggest in 
any great detail to you the probable causes of labor turn- 
over. In the first place, we must admit that some turnover 
is healthy, is at times necessary. But it is not this smail 
percentage of compulsory termination that should worry 


con- 
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us, but it is the overwhelming percentage of voluntary 
terminations of voluntary turnover that should cause us to 
Worry. gets broken in 


5 


A person comes in for a short time, 


on a job and then leaves without any apparent reason. 
What is the reason for so much of this in our textile in- 
dustry. As David Clark so truthfully and so forcefully 
says, ‘Most anybody can get into our textile plants, whether 
they have good morals or not.’ 


are not now doing so, to check up your figures on turnover 


It would amaze you, if you 


to see your labor loss for a year and you will find a great 
percentage will be with the class that 
a visit with you, so to speak, to tell you how much better 


just drops in for 


it is somewhere else. 

“There are certain fundamental things which increase 
voluntary turnover such as wages, working conditions, 
housing, social and health conditions, and the policy of the 
mill itself. 
as the foreman or second hand, the spirit of the room and 


But there are many things inside the mill such 


other important interest factors that weigh so heavily in 
this turnover problem. But perhaps the biggest thing of 
all, and we will merely mention this, is the hiring process; 
if the hit and miss method we use can be called a ‘process.’ 
So little thought is given to this all important feature that 
the floater and the potential turnover is the same 


given 
chance in our mills as the fellow who will make a steady 
worker and an efficient employee. 

“But the question may be asked, ‘Why should I worry 
anything to hire 


about labor turnover? It doesn’t cost me 


a person and the work is not skilled enough to require any 


? 4 . 
costs money to hire 


training.’ But we fool ourselves. It 
people and the jobs do require training. It is perfectly 
true that most of the jobs in a textile plant are not highly 


skilled. 
of more bleacheries, printing works and finishing plants, 


They are just semi-skilled but with the coming 


more fine yarn and weaving plants the jobs will become in- 
creasingly skilled. 

“What does it really cost to hire and train a man for 

a job in a textile plant? Unfortunately, none has ever 
worked out detail figures for the textile industry although 
it has been done in other types of work. The cost of hir- 
ing and training a man in other industries has been figured 
at $20 to $1,000, depending, of course, on the nature of 
the job. Some foremen and superintendents merely say 
when a man leaves, ‘Well, I'll get another man, the next 
one that comes along, that’s easy, there’s always somebody 
looking for work.’ But even in the crudest organization it 
is more complicated than that and although the foreman 
or superintendent may not see it, it is nevertheless true that 
a mill assumes certain minimum cost risks when they hire 
a new man. 
“1, Clerical work in connection with the hiring. Inter- 
viewing, taking records, placing name on time book, payroll 
sheet, making name plate for addressograph and many 
other places. And sometimes there is the additional trouble 
of writing for help, of advertising in newspapers and 
magazines, sometimes the detail of moving families and the 
expense attached thereto. 

“2. Instruction of new employee by foreman or assist- 
ant. 
one delegated by him. 
many, many cases our foremen are like Pat who bought a 
watch, although he could not tell the time. Mike, his friend, 


New employees must be trained by foreman or some- 
This takes time, even though in 


(Continued on page 971.) 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


Improvement and enlargement work predominated the 
news of construction activity in southern textile circles 
rather than new companies started during the past month. 

In Alabama, extensive improvements are reported under 
way at the Merrimack Manufacturing Company’s village 
at Huntsville. The houses are being repainted, streets 
graded and sidewalks laid in various parts of the town. 

Improvements on operatives’ houses are planned by the 
Adelaide Mills at Anniston, Ala., which will also consider 
the improvement of the village park and playgrounds. 

A textile department is planned for the new high school 
at Mobile, Ala., it is announced by the board of education. 
The plans are still in a nebular state but definite action is 
expected soon. 

T. L. Long, of Jacksonville, Ala., is interested in the 
establishment of a cotton mill at Jasper, Ala. The local 
Rotary Club is behind the movement. 

George Beveridge, president, and C. H. Goodroe, man- 
ager, of the Banning, Ga., Cotton Mills, are reported inter- 
ested in the establishment of a 37,000-spindle mill at Hef- 
lin, Ala. 

The main offices of the Opelika (Ala.) Mfg. Co. and. the 
Wehadkee Yarn Mills, Rock Mills, Ala., have been moved 
from Opelika to West Point, Ga., and W. S. Freeman, 
treasurer and general manager, will have headquarters at 
West Point in the future. 

The Lois Mill of Beaver Mills, Ine., at Douglasville, 
Ga., have been making additions in the form of new draw 
ing frames. / 

It is announced that 20,000 new spindles have been pur 
chased by the John P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., from 
the Saco-Lowell Shops, to replace existing equipment. 

An addition is to be erected by the Calhoun Yarn Mills, 
Calhoun, Ga., it is reported. 

Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills are putting dobbies on a 
number of 48-inch looms to produce fancies in colored 
stripes. 

Contract for 35 new houses was recently awarded by 
the Bibb Mfg. Company, Macon, Ga., to the Batson-Cook 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

New boilers and other power equipment will be installed 
at the Cedartown (Ga.) Plant of the U. S. Finishing Com- 
pany, sufficient to bring the capacity of the power plant 
up to 1,000 horsepower. Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
are the engineers in charge. 

New boilers are being installed at the Poulan (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 

An addition is being built at the Acworth (Ga.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 

A yarn conditioning room will occupy an addition now 
under construction at the Rowan Cotton Mills, Salisbury, 
me Ds 

Proximity Mfg. Company, Greensboro, N. C., have 
awarded contract for boilers for their new power house at 
the Proximity plant to Babcock & Wileox Company. San- 
ford-Riley stokers will be installed. J. E. Sirrine & Com- 
pany are the engineers. 

Elliott Building Company, Hickory, N. C., has been 
awarded contract for 130 mill cottages in the village of the 
Erwin Cotton Mills Company, at Duke, N. C., at a cost 
of approximately $300,000. 


Liberty Cotton Mills Co., Clayton, N. C., is installing 
machinery which will double the output of 20s/2 chain 
and ball warps and skeins. 

A number of silk looms have been installed at the Nan- 
tucket Mill of the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., 
at Spray, N. C. This installation may presage the erection 
of a silk mill there, it is rumored. 

Gregg Dyeing Company, Graniteville, S. C., has award- 
ed contract for installation of electrical equipment to R. H. 
Bouligny, Inc. Heating and process steam piping is being 
installed by the Parks-Cramer Company. 

Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, S. C., have secured 
the contract for relighting the Senaca (S. C.) Plant of the 
Lonsdale Company. 

Victory Manufacturing Company, Fayetteville, N. C., 
have purchased additional humidifying equipment from 
Parks-Cramer Company, of Charlotte, N. C. 

Additional twisting spindles have been installed by the 
Steele Cotton Mill, Lenoir, N. C. 

Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C., have awarded contracts 
for electrical installation and heating equipment at their 


new mill. 
7 * * 


Twenty-eight young men were graduated this year from 
the textile school of the North Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. Graduating exercises were held Tuesday, May 
27th, and the student’s medal awarded by the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers was presented to W. E. 
Shinn, Georgeville, N. C. This medal is given to the textile 
student taking the four-year course in cotton manufactur- 
ing who has the highest excellence in his work. Maurice 
Hendrick, of the Cliffside (N. C.) Mills, made the pre- 
sentation. Mr. Hendrick is a graduate of the textile school 
and was the first graduate of this school to receive the 
medal, in 1908. During commencement week a new chap- 
ter of the Phi Psi fraternity was installed. This is a pro- 
fessional fraternity and only textile men are eligible. The 
fraternity was organized in 1903 and now has chapters 
at all the leading textile schools. The chapter was installed 
by H. H. Hart, president of the Wolfeboro Mills, Wolfe- 
boro, N. C., and A. E. Snyder, of Perey A. Legge, Boston. 
Twenty-two textile men were initiated, and two teachers, 
Professors T. R. Hart and Thomas Nelson. 

7 o o 

Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Union, 8. C., have let contract 
for the erection of a school building, which will be two 
stories and basement, of brick and limestone construction, 
with ten rooms and an auditorium. 

Riverside Manufacturing Company and Toxaway Mills, 
Anderson, S. C., are rebuilding the mills damaged by the 
recent storm, and Fiske-Carter Construction Company have 
the contract for the work. 

Contract to erect the new school building in the Parker 
School District has been let by the Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, 8. C., to the Piedmont Construction Company. 

Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8. C., have the con- 
tract for relighting the mills of the Beaumont Manufactur- 
ing Company, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Jonanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., formerly the 
Banna Mfg. Company, will construct a weave room for the 
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Bookkeeper’s Ink 


How much insurance could you collect tomorrow? 


Every fire insurance policy 
states that loss will be settled 
on the basis of “actual cash 
value’”’ at the time of the fire. 


Not one business in three has 
anything more than book- 
keeper’s ink to determine and 
prove such a value. 


Bookkeeper’s ink isn’t ade- 
quate. 
The books of account record 


only investment—actual costs 
—in physical property. 


If some of the property was 
bought years ago, its book 
value will obviously be lower 
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than ‘‘actual cash value.”’ 


In addition, the books generally 
do not show insurable assets 
which have been charged to 
expense. 


Quite as important is the in- 
accuracy of most sets of books 
with regard to depreciation. 


Yet actual cash value at the 
time of the fire means current 
cost of reproduction less de- 
preciation. 


Every business using contin- 
uous American Appraisal serv- 
ice not only knows the actual 
cash value of its property but can 
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provide acceptable proof for it. 


With continuous American Ap- 
praisal service, this proof is 
always available—even if the 
owner’s records of the property 
are completely destroyed. 


For a detailed explanation of 
the necessity for provable cur- 
rent values in connection with 
fire insurance of the inadequacy 
of ‘“‘book values,” of the danger 
of estimated values, and of the 
advantage of continuous 
American Appraisal service, 
send for our monograph 00-7 
“When Insurance Insures and 
When It Doesn’t.” 
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installation of 100 new wide looms to manufacture Oswego 
shade cloth. Twenty houses will be added to the mill vil- 
lage, and a community house will be erected. Lockwood, 
Greene & Company are the engineers in charge. 

Inman Mills, Inman, S. C., have let contract to the San- 
ford-Riley Stoker Company for stokers. J. E. Sirrine & 
Company are the engineers. 

Charter has been granted the Worth Mills Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, for a mill of 22,000 spindles. The mill 


will be built by New England and Fort Worth interests, 
headed by Charles L. Harding, of Boston, F. J. Holmes, 
of New Bedford, and Rudy Copeland. 
of Boston, is the engineer in charge. 
Houston Textile Mills, Houston, Texas, have awarded 
contract to the Standard Construction Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas, for the erection of a mill, warehouse and boiler 


Charles T. Main, 


house. The main mill building is to be one story, 388 x 
139 feet. The type of construction is slow-burning with 
daylight walls and monitors in the roof. Space for raw- 
stock dyeing will be provided. A warehouse 125 x 100 
feet will contain the opener room. The boiler house will 
be of brick construction. J. E. Sirrine & Company are 
the engineers. 

Erwin Cotton Mills, Duke, N. C., have awarded to 
Parks-Cramer Company, Charlotte, N. C., contracts for 
the installation of a Park Spray humidifier system, fire pro-, 
tection and heating systems in the new No. 5 mill; also for 
a fire protection system in the warehouses at the No. 2 
Mill. J. E. Sirrine and Company are the engineers. 





The New England Mill Situation. 


Mill conditions in New England are about as unsatis- 
factory as they have been at any time. The very limited 
market demand existing for anything of a staple character 
is so unprofitable that mills are continuing to close. At 
the present time barely 25 per cent of the Fall River spin- 
dies are operating. The mills of eleven corporations are 
idle for an indefinite period. In New Bedford, the center 
of the fine goods industry, hardly 50 per cent of the spin- 
dles are occupied. In Rhode Island, fully half the mills 
are idle. In northeastern and middle Massachusetts, mills 
are running three and four days a week. In Maine and 
New Hampshire mills are running short time, some only 
three days a week, and some as little as 40 per cent of 
capacity. 

Although the outlook is unpromising until more cotton 
has been grown, at least, there is less pessimism abroad 
than was true a month ago. Stung in part by the wide- 
spread propaganda decrying all New England, manufac- 
turers, business men, and operatives are getting together 
to do something to restore confidence in the section. Meet- 
ings have been held in Boston, Pal River, and New Bed- 
ford, at which a cotton sales week is being agitated, and 
other plans considered for increasing the demand for home- 
made goods. Suggestions for holding textile exhibitions in 
the various large centers are under consideration. Plans 
have also been gone over looking toward advertising cam- 
paigns that wil] make the whole section better known and 
understood in the markets and throughout the country. 

The suggestion came from President Robert Amory, of 
the National Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, at its 
spring meeting and he and other leading men have been 
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consulting with manufacturers, members of chambers of 
commerce and business men’s organizations looking toward 
the adoption of common measures for “setting things right” 
before the public. 

For several years socialistically inelined labor union 
agitators have been making a drive at New England and 
since the present severe depression set in some articles have 
appeared in mafiazines that have been grossly misrepresent- 
ative of conditions and people. The instinctive feeling of 
New Englanders is to remain silent when all the rest of 
the world is tongue wagging, but in the present instance, 
silence has ceased to be a virtue with them. 

At this time the outcome of the nascent agitation is 
more or less nebulous. The most impressive fact in con- 
junction with it is that it has enlisted a degree of coopera- 
tion among labor union leaders, operatives, business mer, 
and manufacturers, quite unlike anything that has pre- 
ceded it. It tells of itself to what extent New England is 
being pressed and reflects the latent power of the men 
who are best known in the industry. All phases of the 
situation confronting the industry are being discussed, but 
naturally the ones uppermost are the restrictive legisla- 
tion and the crippling municipal taxation that have come 
about in recent years in the effort to establish a higher 
standard of living for workers. 


Curiously enough, while the essence of the troubles is in 
the inability of the mills as a whole to meet the prices 
obtainable for the products in the markets, there is a posi- 
tive movement afoot to prevent any development of plans 
looking toward united wage reductions. It seems to be 
pretty well agreed that wage reductions of themselves at 
this time would quickly be absorbed by the buyers who are 
not at all eager, and could not be translated into direct 
benefits in the improvement of competive conditions for 
some time. Even if wages were reduced 25 per cent at 
once, it would not enable the mills to make a profit at cur- 
rent prices obtainable for goods, and there is little reason, 
they think, to expect lower prices now to stimulate sales 
much. 

Many discussions with leading manufacturers have 
brought out the expression of a belief that high cotton 
alone is not responsible for the onerous burdens imposed 
on cotton mills at this time, either North or South. Other 
factors have entered in, such as a decreased purchasing 
power or desire, enforced economies, depression in genera] 
lines such as steel, farming, automobile manufacture and 
so on. There is also a strong belief that the radical 
changes in styles and in dress account for a large share of 
the lack of demand for many of the most staple products. 


In addition to the plans set forth above, many things 
are being dope looking toward consolidating managements, 
and changing merchandising methods. They are going 
along independently, and they have no part of the thought 
of those who are pushing the campaign for a more united 
industrial sentiment on the part of all those living in the 
manufacturing centers. At Fall River, two consolidations 
of large mill properties are already underway or com- 
pleted, the Tecumseh mills having been sold to the Davol, 
and the Granite and Merchants companies being on the 
eve of combining. The Charlton and Osborn mills have 
been placed under the same manager, and the treasurer of 
the Sagamore Mfg. Co. has been elected and is serving as 
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Bogalusa Paper Company, Bogalusa, 
La. Architect: James L. Carey. 


23,000 sq. ft. Pyrofill used 


Mail this today! 


United States Gypsum Company 
Dept. E, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 


Please send me your book describing roofs for textile mills. 
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The surest way to 
stop roof sweating 


Textile and paper mills throughout the 
South are finding Pyrofill gypsum roofs 
the surest and the most economical 
protection against roof sweating and its 
attendant evils. 


The same superior heat-insulating qual- 
ity of this poured-in-place gypsum deck 
which checks condensation also pre- 
vents excessive heat losses, reduces the 
number of air changes needed, cuts down 


fuel bills. 


Pyrofill decks are easily and quickly 
erected. Their light weight means sharp 
savings in supporting steel. They are 
fireproof and permanent; upkeep is 
negligible. 


There is a type of Pyrofill {poured-in- 
place} or Pyrobar {precast} to suit every 
roof design. If desired, we contract to 
erect them. Write for valuable book 
describing use of gypsum roofs on textile 
and other industrial plants. Mail the 
coupon today! 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Generai Offices: Dept. E, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIL. 
Atlanta Office: 625 Healey Building 
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treasurer of the Border City Co., adjoining. 

Propositions are under consideration for finishing many 
of the products instead of selling them in the gray through 
brokers to be finished and sold by converters. One Fall 
River mill has entered a large New York commission house 
representing mills in New Bedford. While this individual 
process is underway, there are some groups of manufac 
turers who are in touch with financiers to see what may 
be done to unite many properties under one common con- 
trol, the general idea being to consolidate the mill man- 
agement and provide capital for a more direct sale of the 
products to wholesalers or others who now have no direct 
connection with the mills. 

The state of trade has been very bad. Mills that have 
never found it difficult to sell the products at some price, 
or whose managers have always been willing to pile up 
goods in anticipation of better times, have not only been 
running short time but have not been able to sell the very 
limited output. Forward orders have been very meagre. 
The notably well equipped mills of New Bedford have not 
been able to secure business on either plain or fancy goods 
in quantities warranting them in running more than half 
their plants. 

About a month ago, when it became evident that the ap- 
peal for the tariff protection suggested in the elastic clause 
of the last tariff law was going to fail, some of the New, 
Bedford mills began to pay some attention to competitiing 
for the large business found by English mills on broad- 
cloths, shadow striped sateens, and fine venetians. Since 
then a fair amount of business on these cloths has been ac- 
at prices that barely return a new dollar for 
The recently issued figures of“imports in May 


cepted but 
an old one. 
indicate that there has been a falling off of about a third 
of the yardage of this sort of merchandise brought in, com- 
pared with the earlier months of the year. 

It has also developed that the cloths have become ex- 
ceedingly popular for purposes not contemplated when the 
large imports began to come in a year or more ago. They 
are going into athletic underwear for men, blouses for 
women, and now into dresses. There promises to be a wide 
market for some of the medium count goods of this gen- 
eral class and the earnestness shown in going after the 
business gives promise of lessened importations as the 
year goes on. But in the meantime, the demand for the 
staple pongees, oxfords, voiles, and lawns, is entirely negli- 
gible, and the converters are so unsettled and uncertain 
about future styles that they are not ordering goods ahead 
as they should be doing at this time to have them finished 
for another season. A prime cause of these particular con- 
ditions is the lack of seasonably hot weather. 

There have been some financial disappointments in 
the handling of mills but on the whole financial embarrass- 
ments have not been numerous. Changes of management 
brought about in the Tremont & Suffolk mills of Lowell 
disclosed a larger indebtedness there than was supposed to 
have existed. The Seaconnet mills at Fall River are being 
reorganized. The reorganized Parker and Hargraves mills 
are doing as well as others of similar equipment. It is 
becoming more apparent each month that the days of war 
time dividends are over and some mills, not earning divi- 
dends are not declaring them, although they still maintain 
an excess of assets over current debts. 

Wide newspaper publicity has been given to stories of 
great distress in many of the New England communities. 
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There are some cases of want but they are readily cared 
for in the communities where they develop. The fact is 
that centers like Fall River have been shut down in their 
history as long as five months at a time in consequence of 
general strikes, yet after the long idleness in that particular 
community, some of it dating back to last December, there 
is nothing like the distress existing that was willingly borne 
under other circumstances. 

The low state of the industry can be best guaged per- 
haps by the lack of business in the finishing plants of the 
district. They are operating to less than 50 per cent ca- 
pacity, and some of them are not running certain divisions 
of their plants at all. This is most unusual and reflects 
pretty accurately the congestion due to the slow movement 
of seasonable goods, and the inability of the converters to 
look ahead. 

The machine shops are doing less than half their ea- 
pacity work. Some few orders have come in recently for 
foreign shipments but as a rule the world-wide depressiou 
is affecting the shops as it is the mills. 


Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, June 16th, 1924. 


In view of the probability of the world’s carry-over of 
American cotton, which will include visible and invisible 
stocks the world over, at the close of this season, or at 
the end of July, being about 2,000,000 bales vs. 2,573,000 
last year, 4,879,000 year before last and 9,364,000 in 1921, 
the trade has reason to be apprehensive as to the probable 
size of this year’s growing crop. 

As is generally known, returns to the government, as of 
May 25th, averaged the condition of this year’s crop at 
only 65.6 vs. 71.0 last year and the 10-year average of 72.8. 

The government made no estimate as to the probable 
size of the growing crop because it has not issued its acre- 


age report for this year, and will not do so until July 2nd, 
based on this year’s acreage and the condition of the crop 


as of June 2nd. 

At the moment the general idea is that present crop 
conditions about offset the increase in acreage, indicating 
a yield of only about eleven million bales. 

However, during the past two weeks the weather has 
been generally more favorable, especially to the west of 
the Mississippi River, and, as a result, crop accounts are 
more encouraging, although there have been some complaint 
of high temperatures in Oklahoma and Texas, and it is to 
be hoped that good crop weather will prevail from now on 
and that a good crop will be made this year, which would 
be the first good yield since 1920; the consumption for 
1921, 1922 and 1923 having exceeded the production, which 
accounts for there existing almost a famine in raw cotton 
in nearly. all sections of the world today. 

Were it not for the fact that takings by American mills 
this season are about one million bales less than last sea- 
son, the trade would be face to face with an actual famine 
already, as noted by the following small stocks on this 
side of the Atlantic at the close of May, which must provide 
for the wants of the trade until new crop cotton is ob- 
tainable in quantity next September. 
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Revolving Flat Card 


a high reputation for the quality and quantity of work they 
will do, the small pereeninne of waste made and their 
durability and simplicity. 


Amongst the many features and points of special merit em- 
bodied in the machines which it would pay you to investigate are: 

The Rigid Bend, mathematically correct at all stages of wear 
of the wire. 

Perfect concentricity of Flats to Cylinder. 

Arrangement for adjusting Flats whereby accuracy to the 
thousandth part of an inch is obtained. 

Adjustable Cylinder Pedestals and Bearings. 


Better quality of yarn made from the same cotton, or equally 
good yarn made from cheaper cotton. 


Special bulletin sent on request. 


Ou Cards are extensively used, and have won for themselves 
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Census Report. 
United States: This Year 
Mill stocks May 31st 1,158,000 
Stocks in public storage, ete. ...... 1,127,000 


Last Year 
1,634,000 
1,580,000 

Total stock in U. S. May 31st. 2,285,000 3,214,000 

Barring the possibility of manipulation in July, there 
is the probability of there being enough old erop cotton 
to go round until new crop cotton is obtained in quantity, 
as domestic trade conditions in the textile department are 
anything but favorable since American mills used only 414,- 
000 bales of lint cotton during May vs. 621,000 during 
May of last year, with no prospects of improving this 
month, not even in July perhaps; the number of active 
spindles in the United States during May having been 
only 30,493,000 compared with 35,374,000 for correspond- 
ing period last season. 

Nevertheless, as we have stated before, stocks at the 
close of this season will likely be reduced to the minimum, 
and a crop of at least 12,000,000 bales, perhaps 12,500,000, 
will probably be needed for next season’s requirements by 
the world. 

With anything like fairly good weather from now on, 
the making of such a crop, perhaps a larger yield, is pos- 
sible if the weevil are not numerous this year. P 

Last year’s acreage estimate of 38,287,000 acres, was 
revised by the government on June 2nd last to read 38,- 
709,000, of which 37,130,000 acres were picked. 

This year, private reports indicate an increase in the 
acreage of about four per cent and if confirmed by the 
government July 2nd would furnish the largest acreage on 
record, or about 40,000,000 acres. 





Finishing in Range. 


Finishing in range offers the textile manufacturer a 
splendid opportunity for increased profit. The possibilities 
of this method are shown by the experience of a well 
known southern colored goods mill. In this plant are two 
ranges of finishing machinery operated by two men which 
turn out 160 yards per minute. Since the former method 
required eight men there is a wage saving of several thou- 
sand dollars a year. Another saving induced by this same 
system is that caused by reducing the percentage of “nar- 
rows” from one per cent to one-eighth of one per cent. 

In this plant each system is composed of a brusher, a 
starch mangle, a tenter range and dryer, and a series of 
ealender rolls, the whole suitably connected with variable 
speed transmission equipment. With the exception of the 
brusher and dryer fans, the entire system is driven by a 
40-hp. variable speed, slip ring, induction motor which is 
belted to a jack shaft. The calender rolls are driven from 
this shaft by means of one chain while another chain drives 
one pulley of a Reeves automatic variable speed trans- 
mission. The other pulley of the Reeves transmission drives 
the main shaft of the tenter machine by means of a silent 
ehain. 

The main shaft of the tenter machine, by means of bevel 
gears and a long side shaft extending to the other end of 
the tenter range, carries this power to the entering end 
where it is transmitted through a chain to another Reeves 
hand-controlled variable speed transmission. From this de- 
vice the starch mangle is driven by means of another chain. 

The speed of the 40-hp. motor is regulated in accord- 


its floating range. 
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ance with the nature of the goods and the time required 
for drying. The speed of the tenter range is controlled 
automatically by the Reeves transmission, which is regulated 
by the compensator on the calender rolls. When the tex- 
ture of the goods changes the floating roll on the com- 
pensator tends to rise or fall but in so doing it affects the 
transmission equipment causing it to adjust the tenter 
range speed so as to hold the floating roll in the correct 
position. In this instance the speed variations amount 


to approximately two per cent, although the Reeves trans- 
mission can easily care for a 200 per cent variation. 

The speed of the starch mangle is controlled in a simi- 
lar manner except that the changes are made by hand 
when the operator observes a change in the position of the 
floating roll on the mangle compensator. When this occurs 
he adjusts the transmission so as to keep the roll within 
This is not quite as convenient as the 


automatie system but this transmission was installed in this 
particular plant because it had been in use in another part 
of the plant, and changing it over to this application 
saved the expense of purchasing a new one. 

The accompanying illustrations show two views of the 
calender and delivery end of the tenter range, and illus- 
trate the method used for applying the automatic attach- 
ment to the Reeves transmission through the means of the 
compensator roll. 
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1—Community Building, New 
England Southern M ‘Ie, 
Hogansville, Ga. 


2—A corner of the billiard room 
in this building, and 


O AVOID every form of labor difficulty; to keep 3—The bowling equipment. 
workers from becoming restless; to keep them happy, 

contented and loyal are factors of management that 

constitute a knotty problem in industrial centers. 


How billiards and bowling helped the New England 

Southern Mills to work out a solution of this problem eT 

for their employees at their Hogansville, Georgia, Mill, : ; 

is shown by the letter and views illustrated above. Request for information 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


623-33 So. Wabash Ave. 


As makers of the world’s finest billiard and bowling 23 a 
Chicago, . 


equipment, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
has furnished the equipment used in the country’s 
most successful industrial welfare associations. The 
knowledge and experience thus gained is at the dis- 
posal of anyone interested in this means of effecting a 
closer relationship between employer and employee. 


Without obligating us, please send in- 
formation regarding the use of Brunswick 
equipment as a means of bringing about 
a closer relationship between employer 
and employee. We are particularly in 
terested in: 


0 Billiard equipment 
0 Bowling equipment 
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Individual -. 


Fhe BRUNSWICK~ BALKE ~COLLENDER Company 


Branch houses in the principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 


623-633 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Firm Name 
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ParKMAN D. Howe, formerly treasurer of the Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Inc., has been elected assistant treasurer of 
The Merrimack Manufacturing Company, Lowell, Mass., 
and Huntsville, Ala. The product of this concern—vel- 
veteens, corduroys, khakis, ete., will be sold, as heretofore, 
by Lawrence & Company, Boston and New York City. 

Joun I. Warner, who for a number of years has been 
paymaster and office manager at the Lanett Mill of the 
West Point Manufacturing Company, West Point, Ga., has 
been made agent of the Opelika Manufacturing Company, 
Opelika, Ala. This follows the removal of the office of 
W. S. Freeman, treasurer, from Opelika to West Point. 
Mr. Warner will have headquarters at the mill in Opelika. 

Tuomas J. Feenry, who has been superintendent of the 
Le Roy (N. Y.) Division of New England Southern Mills, 
has been transferred to the Lowell (Mass.) Division. 

D. W. LeacueE has been promoted to general weaving 
overseer at the F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company, Green- 
ville, S. C. This follows the resignation of R. T. Osteen as 
overseer of weaving at the No. 2 Mill. Mr. League has 
been overseer of weaving at the No. 1 Mill for some time. 

I. R. Swanson, vice-president df R. G. Haskins Co., 
520 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois, manufacturers of 
the Haskins “Armord” truck, recently made a trip over 
the southern textile field. 

LEAVILLE McCaMpBELL has been made president of thie 


Graniteville Manufacturing Company, Graniteville, S. C., 


succeeding the late Jacob Phinizy. Coles Phinizy succeeds 
the deceased Mr. Phinizy as president of the Gregg Dye- 
ing Company, and Samuel A. Fortson is president of the 
Sibley Manufacturing Company and the Augusta Factory, 
these positions having been made vacant by the death of 
Mr. Phinizy. 

N. Barnarp Murpxy, formerly assistant superintendent 
at the Shawmut (Ala.) Mill of the West Point Manufac- 
turing Company, and more recently manager of the Thom- 
son (Ga.) Branch of the Lullwater Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has accepted the position of superintendent at Mill 
No. 4, Pelzer Mfg. Company, Pelzer, S. C. 

F. D. Bricuam, of Hogansville, Ga., has become super- 
intendent of Mills Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Pelzer Mfg. Company, 
Pelzer, 8. C. 

WarREN H. PeARMAN, overseer of spinning, has been 
made general overseer of spinning, spooling and twisting 
at the Princeton Plant, James White Cotton Mills, Athens, 
Ga. 

O. C. Bacwewu has succeeded L. F. Kelley, resigned, as 
superintendent of the Elk Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga. 

Frank Assury, who has for some time been connected 
with the Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has been 
promoted to the position of assistant superintendent. 

CuHartes F. Farmer has been made superintendent of 
the Lullwater Manufacturing Company, at Greenville, S. C. 

Byron A. WaGNon is superintendent of the Lullwater 
plant at Thomson, Ga., succeeding Barnard Murphy. 

J. R. Pucxert, formerly overseer of carding, has been 
promoted to the superintendency of the American Cotton 
Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 

R. §. Buarock is now superintendent of the Washington 
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Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. L. Denxam has become superintendent of the Dallas 
Mfg. Company, Huntsville, Ala. 

R. W. Hous has been made superintendent of the 
Magnet Knitting Mills, Clinton, Tenn. 

D. D. QumLuiANn has been made assistant superintendent 
of the Athens Manufacturing Company, Athens, Ga. 

Pav. JENNINGS is assistant superintendent at the Aiken 
Mills, Bath, S. C. 

Wituiam P. Carat recently became superintendent 
of the Vivian Spinning Company, Cherryville, N. C. 

GrorGe E. Wesser, Jr., has become electrical engineer 
at the Efird Manufacturing Company, Albermarle, N. C. 
He formerly was with the Union-Buffalo Mills Company, 
Union, 8. C., in a similar capacity. 

D. R. Dunn is now assistant superintendent at the En- 
terprise Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga. 

THomAs Perry, formerly connected with the Union 
Bleachery, at Greenville, S. C., has been made resident 
manager and superintendent at the North Carolina Fin- 
ishing Company, Yadkin, N. C., succeeding Fred Geissler, 
resigned. 

J. A. THompson has become overseer of spinning at the 
No. 1 Mill of the Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mill. He was for- 
merly at the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 

Joun F. Forp, formerly night overseer of weaving at 
the No. 1 Mill of the Areadia (S. C.) Mills, has been trans- 
ferred to be overseer of weaving in Mill No. 2. 

Tuomas McCowan has succeeded Claude Summerlin 
as superintendent of the Franklin Hosiery Mills, Winches- 
ter, Tenn. 

Apert STEADMAN has been made superintendent of the 
Jackson Mills No. 2, Wellford, S. C., succeeding B. J. 
Smith. 

R. E. Brxgs has resigned as superintendent of the Rob- 
bins Knitting Company, High Point, N. C. 

J. M. Witu1aMs, general superintendent of the Kinston 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, has resigned. 

Jacos Puinzy, a leading pioneer cotton manufacturer 
of the South, died recently in Augusta, Ga. He was the 
head of several textile manufacturing enterprises at the 
time of his death. 

F. B. Srrickuanp has been promoted from night over- 
seer to day overseer of weaving at the American Cotton 
Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. Mr. Strickland also recently 
was married, joining the ranks of the benedicts about the 
time of his promotion. 

Witu1am Atrmore Ropinson, superintendent of the 
Globe Mill of the Manville-Jenckes Co., at Woonsocket, 
R. I., died on June 25th at the Woonsocket Hospital, fol- 
lowing an operation for acute appendicitis. Mr. Robin- 
son was born in New Bedford in 1895. He had been identi- 
fied with the Manville Co., and its successor, the Manville- 
Jenckes Co., since he was 21 years of age. He was assist- 
ant superintendent of the Social and Nourse Mills of the 
Manville Co., for 23 years, becoming superintendent of 
the Globe Mill in 1920. At the time of his death he was 
a member of the executive committee of the Southern New 
England Textile Club. 
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FAMOUS TRADEMARKS 
The Stellen Loom 
- ave applied with 
__ _Kaumagraphs _ 
‘Yes, Madam, Genuine Shelton” 
3 


Leading textile and silk manufacturers your trademark so beautifully that it re- 
throughout the country know that it pays flects the quality of the product itself. 
to trademark their goods for, as they Kaumagraphed trademarks are more easily 
themselves have told us, it proves to every- and quickly and economically applied than 
body that the goods are genuine. It shows by any other method. 


the manufacturer is proud of the quality Our service department will be glad to 


of work he produces. It links the goods help you on your trademarking problems. 


i irec > national ad- i : 
definitely and directly to the national a Write for sample markings today, and for 


vertising. : - . 
8 information about Kaumagraph service 
And manufacturers also know that the applied to wour business. 
one practical method of trade-marking 


their goods is with Kaumagraphs. Trade- KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


marks are quickly and easily applied with Established 1903 


? er i. 
re Say Teams Ny 350-356 WEST 3!st ST.. NEW YORK 


hand or machine—on the back, along the 


selvage, or as end stamps. Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Kaumagraphed trademarks do not blur, Charlotte, N. C. Paris, Ont 
smudge or become illegible. They apply Paris, France 


For Trademarking Textiles, Silks, Hosiery, etc., Use 


K aumagraphbs 
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Our Experience at Your Service 
If you have any perplexing problems in relation to the better type of Bobbin 
or Shuttle to use to get the best results, write us and we will gladly give you 
the benefit of our many years’ experience, during which time we have been of 
great assistance to many of our customers. 


E BIBIIN SRT TLE 
GEST BO. an TTLE MANUFACT WORLD os 


Bight Factories Providence R.1. 
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We hadn’t been home from the mill more than an hour 
Saturday, and had just about finished dinner, when we 
heard a flivver drive up in the yard. 

“Son, go out and see who it is,” I said, but before the 
boy could get to the door, here came my old friend Jim, 
with a smile on from ear to ear. 

“Hello, Jim!” I greeted him, “I’m sure glad to see 
you!” “Same back at you, Old Timer,” he replied. “How’s 
things ?” 

“Oh, all right, I reckon,” answered I. “What kind of 
things you got on your mind, Jim?” (I knew Jim didn’t 
come just to be coming.) 

“Oh, nothing particular,” he said. 

“Well, how are you getting along with the new Super 
sinee they put you in charge of the carding and spinning?” 
I asked. 

“Fine, I suppose; that is, so far as I know, but of 
course I am not very well acquainted with him yet. You 
know, Old Timer, that new Super is pretty young and I 
am trying to show him all I can—” 

“Yes, I know, Jim. I have always said you were the 
darndest best carder I have ever seen, and I hear you 
have done pretty well with the spinning since they gave 
it to you; and from the way you are working on weave 
room calculations, ete., I take it for granted you have 
picked up quite a little information on weaving.” 

“T’ll say I have! That long letter you wrote me about 
weaving in the March, 1923, issue of Corron sure has been 
a lot of help; in fact, it covered about all the important 
calculations I have had come up. But you know, Old 
Timer, this new Super of ours don’t talk much about such 
things as that very much.” 

I knew Jim was getting to the point of his visit, so I 
said, “Well, Jim, what in thunder does he talk about? 
Come on out on the porch where we can get away from 
the women folks and tell me about it.” 

(If my readers have forgotten my friend Jim, I want 
to urge them to hunt up the February, 1923, issue of Cor- 
Ton and the other numbers containing my letters which 
took Jim along from a position as earder in a little 20,000- 
spindle mill where he had been for so mary years that I’m 
ashamed to tell—anyway, Jim was considered an old man, 
and the first part of this intermittent story started when 
Jim got his second wind, so to speak. Now we find him 
practically a new man—yes, a young man—he has had two 
very substantial promotions, and is now in charge of ecard- 
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ing and spinning at one of the South’s largest plants and 
is studying like the dickens, with the full ambition of be- 
ing superintendent. I understand the management of that 
chain of mills thinks a great deal of Jim and they are 
watching him pretty closely. 

The biggest thing I have to guard against now is to 
keep Jim’s success from going to his head. You all know 
how easy it is for a thing like that to happen. The strange 
thing to me is that most all of us can see a fault like that 
in anyone but ourselves. 

To illustrate what I am driving at, I was up town the 
other night and heard a fellow “spreading it on” to beat 
the band. He was just about the smartest fellow in this 
neck of the woods—that is, to hear him tell it. Well, I 
listened until I decided I would rather go home and play 
with the dog, and started up the street. One of the young 
fellows from my side of town came along with me and I 
asked him if he knew the fellow who thought so much of 
himself. He replied, “Yes, I sure know him, and I have 
heard him shoot that line of bull before.” 

We came to the corner. My friend went his way and 
I went mine. 

After supper I decided the little fringe of hair around 
the back of my head needed trimming, so I pulled out to 
the barber shop. 

You know how it is at the barber shop Saturday nights? 
The place was full—not all waiting to be shaved or get a 
haircut, but just hanging around to be with the crowd. I 
thought I recognized the voice of the gentleman who had 
the floor, so to speak, but I could not see his face. At any 
rate, I had just about decided it was the same guy I had 
heard up the street that afternoon, and who my young 
friend had told me was some “bull artist.” Well, you can 
imagine my surprise when I saw it was my young friend 
who was doing the talking. I think he surely must have 
been only practicing because he used almost the same line 
of talk that the other fellow did. “Oh, well,” I thought 
to myself, “the man who said ‘If we could see ourselves as 
others see us,’ sure had some long head on him.” 


I: noticed Jim took a bigger chew than usual and that 
he was spitting about four r.p.m. faster than I had ever 
seen him spit before, so I knew he had something on his 
mind that he was in a hurry to let loose. “Well, tell me 
all about the young Super now, Jim,” I suggested. 

“You know, Old Timer, he seems to be a very nice fel- 
low,” Jim began, “but he talks to me sometimes in such a 
way that I really don’t know whether he is making fun of 
me or not.” 

“Well, what does he say, Jim? Come out with it. 


“T don’t know as I can remember the big words he uses 


and how he says it, because you know, Old Timer, I 
never had much schooling, but I can figure all around that 
young upstart and—” 


(Continued on page 957. ) 
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Working Assets at Work 
THE INVENTORY 


Commercial Research is the fine sieve to know at all times, all the motive forces 
which successful business uses to secure behind turnover and how these forces 
greater profits from the possibilities hid- can be increased in power. 


den in the Working Assets. ° ; 

A comprehensive system for analyzing 
markets and merchandise—a control sys- 
tem for merchandise inventories—is a 
fundamental necessity toward securing 
more frequent turnover. Such a system 
puts the Working Assets to work more 
fully; decreases costs, increases profits, 
It is one thing to know the annual turn- makes smoother progress and greater 
over; quite another, and more important, strength assured. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AURITS—SYSTEMS—TAX SERVICE 


FATTSBURGH MILWAUKEE KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
BUFFALO RICHMOND YOUNGSTOWN GRAND RAPIDS MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA DALLAS 
ROCHESTER CLEVELAND AKRON KALAMAZOO ST. PAUL DENVER HOUSTON 
BOSTON CINCINNATI CANTON WHEELING DAVENPORT ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE TOLEDO DAYTON ERIE INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO SAN ANTONIO 
PHILADELPHIA COLUMBUS LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS ST. Louis LOS ANGELES 

CHICAGO 


TAX OFFICE: 910 TO 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 





It is this sieve that separates the Quick 
from the Dead in Inventories. It deter- 
mines true lines, quantities, prices—and 
all other factors which are potent in 
effecting a higher rate of turnover. 











NEW YORK BALTIMORE DETROIT 
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RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


FOR BLEACHERIES 
DYE WORKS AND 
GINGHAM MILLS 


STOWE & WOODWARD CO. “Wassachuserrs 


The Rubber Roll Makers 
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A C OB Machine Experience. 


Epiror Corron: 

“P, R. P.” asked in a recent issue about the C O B 
machine. When I bought mine, they advocated the use 
of the doffing machine with it, but after I got mine in I 
found that the cotton would not come through satisfac- 
torily, and that the infernal doffing machine was always 
out of fix. 

I told the president of the mill we would have to throw 
the whole thing out, and he said if I knew of any altera- 
tion I could make that would help it, to go ahead. I then 
took the doffing machine and fan out and threw them away, 
and put in a regular fan that the cotton comes through, 
and put it between the opener and the C O B machine. I 
have had highly satisfactory results ever since. I used the 
Sturtevant No. 6 fan for this. i. Be. (nu ©.) 


A Question on Cloth Construction. 


Epiror Corron: 

Here is a problem I should like to have some of Cor- 
TON’s readers figure out for me: 

The order for making a piece of cloth called for the fol- 
lowing constructions: Warp, two-ply, must not be less 
than 48 sley. Filling, two-ply, must not be less than 40 
picks. Cloth must be 36 inches in width and must not 
weigh less than seven ounces per yard. 

How would you figure the problem to get the numbers 
of yarn to use? E. H. (Ga.) 


Eprror Corron: 

Replying to the advance copy of the letter from “F. E. 
H. (Ga.),” who asks a question on figuring cloth construc- 
tion, let us take the specifications he gives and see what 
we can do with them. 

Sley, 48; picks, 40; width, 36 inches; weight, 7 ounces 
per yard, or 2.28 yards per pound. 

Add the sley and pick, 48 + 40 — 88. Multiply by 
the width, 88 36 — 3168. Multiply by the yards per 
pound, 3168 2.28 = 7223.04. Divide by 764 (which 
allows 10 per cent for contraction). 7223.04 — 764 = 
9.45s average counts of ply yarn 

Since the weave or any uses to which this cloth will be 
put are not mentioned, no details can be given. Ten per 
cent contraction is merely a guess as different weaves con- 
tract differently. He could make a sample of 19s/2 
using the same yarn for warp and filling. More informa- 
tion should be given if a satisfactory reply is expected. 

Cap. (D. C.) 


Epiror Corton: 


In advance reply to “F. E. H.,” who wants to find the 
numbers of yarn to use in making a cloth with the con- 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all preb- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all 





structions given in his letter, I am submitting two rules 
which work out his particular problem, and which will 
apply generally in cases of this kind. I myself prefer the 
rule that I have marked No. 1, although “F. E. H.” and 
others may prefer the one marked No. 2. In No. 1, objec- 
tion may be raised to the fact that I assume the warp is 
17s/2, but this, you will note, works out very closely with 
Rule No. 2. 

Following are the rules: 

No. 1. 
ply the sum of the sley and pick by the width and num- 


First, to find the average count of yarn: Multi- 


ber of yards per pound, and divide by 840. 
48 + 40 — 88 & 36 2.28 — 840 = 

Divide 840 by the cloth width and number of yards 
per pound—(A). 


8.59 average yarn. 


Divide sley by warp counts—(B). Assuming 8.50s 


single as warp. 


Subtract (B) from (A) which gives (C). 


Divide pick by (C) which gives filling count. 
EXAMPLE. 
840 
—_——— 10.23 (A) 
36 xX 2.28 
48 — 8.50 — 5.64 (B). 
10.23 (A) — 5.64 (B) = 4.59 (C). 
40 (pick) — 4.59 — 8.71 or 17.42s two-ply filling. 


Warp, 17.00 two-ply. 

Filling, 17.42 two-ply. 

(No allowance for size and contraction, which would be 
four per cent for size if used, and about three per cent 
for contraction.) 


Rue No. 2. 
36 inches & 40 picks = 1440 picks per yard. 
36 inches 48 sley — 1728 + 24 for selvage — 1752 
ends. 
7 ounces -- 16 ounces — .4375 pounds per yard. 


Figuring 55 per cent warp .2406 pounds warp per 


yard. 
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| Ready for full capacity? 


Oxweld Portable Outfit 


The Ambulance 
of Industry 


HE oxy-acetylene welder’s portable 
truck outfit made by Oxweld has 
frequently been called the ambulance 
of industry. By means of this little truck 
a complete oxy-acetylene welding and 
cutting outfit with cylinders can be 
transported easily and rapidly to any 
part of your plant. Repairs can be made 
quickly and economically and long and 
expensive shut-downs avoided. Fre- 
quently parts may be repaired without 
dismantling the machine, and nearly 
always repairs can be made on the spot, 
thus avoiding the necessity of carrying 
broken parts through your plant. 
If you wish to save money on plant 
maintenance, send for the nearest 
Oxweld Resident Engineer. 


S YOUR PLANT ready for full ca- 
pacity production ? 


Have your engineers and mas- 
ter mechanic seen to it that every 
piece of machinery is in operat- 
ing condition? You realize that 
periods of part-time or shut-down 
are ideal for making repairs. 


Oxy-acetylene welding will repair many 
machines at a fraction of the cost of replace- 
ments. Oxy-acetylene welding will enable 
you to reclaim many broken or rejected 
parts. Oxy-acetylene cutting will help you 
make changes rapidly and economically. 

If you use Oxweld welding and cutting 
apparatus, Oxweld engineers and fieldmen 
will gladly show you how the oxy-acetylene 
process can help keep your plant equipment 
in working condition at all times. Send for 
free book, “Oxweld Can Do It.” It illustrates 
many applications. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 
Chicago Long Island City, N.Y. San Francisco 


3642 Jasper Place Thompson Ave. & Orton St. 1050 Mission Street 


WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WELDING AND CUTTING EQUIPMENT 
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.2406 & 840 — 202.1. 

1969 & 840 — 165.4. 

1752 ends ——- 202.1 — 8.66 or 17.32 two-ply warp. 

1440 picks — 165.4 — 8.52 or 17.04 two-ply filling. 

I trust these rules will help your correspondent and 
be of interest to other readers concerned in problems of 
this kind. E. L. P. (Ga.) 





A General Tension Constant. 


Epitor Corron: 

In the May issue of Corron there was an article by “H. 
H. Y. (Mass.)” relative to the tension constant for rov- 
ing frames. I agree quite fully with his treatise on this 
subject especially with reference to his method of finding 
the tension constant from experiment by making a ver- 
tain roving and after having determined a tension that 
is correct he obtains a tension constant-by multiplying 
the square root of the hank roving made by the tension 
gear used. His statement that this constant is true only 
for certain conditions such as with a certain twist, or 
change in the lay, is indeed a fact that should be recog- 
nized. 

Now it is my intention in this letter to endeavor to g*ve 
a general method of ascertaining a so-called general tension 
constant for any roving frame that was at one time taught 
to me and I should be pleased indeed to hear “H. H. Y. 
(Mass.)” comment on same as in this way I feel all of 
Corron’s readers may benefit thereby. It is not my idea 
to create an argument relative to the tension constant for 
I believe that practically the method as outlined by H. H. 
Y. may give closer results, but I simply add this as an 
additional thought on the same subject. 

The tension of any roving is dependent essentially on 
the amount of twist, a hard twisted roving meaning the 
layers per inch along the bobbin diameter are greater or 
necessitating a slower decrease in bobbin speed as the 
bobbin builds slower. The lay gear controlling the spacing 
of the coils lengthwise may affect the tension, for if too 
large this will allow the layers to drop in between the 
coils, or the bobbin builds slower, necessitating a slower 
decrease in bobbin speed. A change in atmospheric con- 
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ditions also seems to affect the tension as roving may 
be tight on a dry day that runs all right on a damp day. 
Now assuming that we have a train of gearing as illus- 
trated, how should one endeavor to find the tension con- 
stant? 
We will assume a7 x 34-inch frame on 4-hank roving, 


empty bobbin, 13g inch diameter; full bobbin, 3% inches 
diameter; cone belt rack, 3g inch pitch, and cone belt trav- 
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erse, 2534 inches long. The layers per inch along the 
bobbin diameter are taken as an average for any hank 


roving as 38.15 square root of hank. Now as there are 
2.125 inches of roving across the bobbin diameter, or 3.5 
inches less 1.375 inches, or there is 2.125 divided by 2 equals 
1.0625 inches of roving measured from the bobbin to the 
outside of the full bobbin. As the layers per inch equals 
38.15 square root of the hank, or 38.15 2 or 76.3 lay- 
ers per inch, then the total layers are 76.3 >< 1.0625 inches 
or 80.875 layers, requiring 40 revolutions of the tumbling 
shaft. 

Therefore, 40 revolutions of the tumbling shaft through 
this train of gearing must move the cone belt 25.75 inches. 
With a %-inch pitch which means that there are 2% teeth 
per inch in the rack, then we ean consider 25.75 inches 
of belt movement with 214 teeth per inch, or 3¢-inch pitch 
as being the equivalent of a 68.66-tooth gear (25.75) inches 
xX 2%). 

Then what tension gear T must be used for these con- 
ditions with this train of gearing? 

38 & 21 « 50 & 56 & 68.66 
T= eS 40.6 teeth 
40 X 21% 18 X 10 & 25 


for a four-hank roving but as the tension constant is 
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usually expressed for a one-hank roving then, 

Square root of 4 hank 40.6 equals 81.2 Tension Con- 
stant. 

Therefore, the Tension Constant divided by the square 
root of the hank roving equals the tension gear, or if we 
desire to find the tension gear by proportion: 

Square root of Present Hank divided by the square root 
of the desired hank equals the required tension gear divid- 
ed by the present gear. This is an inverse ratio. 

I should like to hear what H. H. Y. (Mass.) has to say 
on this as he has certainly written some fine articles for 
this department. Bert (R. I.) 


Washing Floors. 


Epitor Corton: 

In reply to “J. F. S. (N. C.),”’ who asks in the Febru- 
ary issue for a better method of floor cleaning, will say 
that I have used several kinds of so-called floor cleaners in 
dust form. Some of them seemed to contain sand and saw- 
dust filling, with an alkaline liquid or some form of cleans- 
er oiling substance. But I have never found anything yet 
that beats the soap powder preparation. The dust pow- 
ders do the cleaning very well, but the substance will get 
into the eracks in the floors. If we can’t get it out, then 
the floor looks to be in a worse shape than if we had 
never done anything to it. 

The first thing to be considered in this matter is, what 
is it on the floors that we want to clean up? It’s only oil 
from the shoes of the operatives, together with dirt. How- 
ever, it takes something very strong to clean it up, and 
water to wash it away to some place to collect it for put- 
ting it in the sewage system. 

Take oily hands, for instance, especially if the oil is 
black. Would you think of using dry powders, or dry 
substance, sand, ete., without the use of water? The same 
principle applies on any surface. It’s going to be very 
hard, and I suspect very expensive, to substitute something 
for the old-fashioned soaps as a cleanser, like substituting 
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Cleans Roving Bobbins at Lowest Cost 


TOP COVER SWINGS BACK FOR INSPECTION WITHOUT 
DISTURBING SETTING OF BOBBIN TENSION BELTS, 
THESE BELTS HOLD BOBBINS AGAINST CLEANING 


ROLL,PERMITTING ROTATION OF BOBBINS gg goes 


FEED TABLE GUIDE 


FEEO BELT TAKE-UP 


DIRECT MOTOR DRIVEN MACHINES 
ARE PROVIDED WITH OIL SWITCH 7 
MOUNTED CONVENIENT TO OPERATOR | 
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ARROWS INDICATE ROTATION OF | O . 
CLEANING ROLL, SCAVENGER ROLLY 


AND BOBBINS BEING 








WASTE ENTERS RECEIVER HERE- 


WASTE RECEIVER 
DIA. 3hin. HEIGHT Zim. 


A Proved Method of Perfectly Cleaning Bobbins, Prolonging Life of 
Bobbins and Reworking Waste at One Operation—Endorsed by 
Hundreds of Mills in This and Foreign Countries 


The Termaco can be operated by a single 
employee who merely places the bobbins on 
the feed table from where they are fed be- 
tween bars connected at each end to a flex- 
ible conveyor belt. The conveyor belt slowly 
carries the bobbins around the cleaning roll. 


Cleaning roll, covered with card clothing, 
rapidly revolves tangent to bobbins (see ar- 
rows on above diagram), which causes the 
bobbins to rapidly revolve as they are carried 
around the cleaning roll. The carding mo- 
tion, thus produced on the entire circumfer- 
ence of the bobbin, gradually cards off all 
the yarn. 


The yarn is carded off without injury to 
the fibre and in small pieces instead of 
being cut at one point. 


The bobbins then drop out the discharge 
chute into any handy receiver while the re- 
moved waste roving remains on the cleaning 
roll from which it is stripped by the scav- 
enger roll in such condition it absolutely re- 


quires no reworking or further treatment be- 
fore being mixed with raw cotton stock. 


The bobbins drop from the discharge chute 
in perfect condition. They are not cut or 
splintered—in fact, many mills have used 
the Termaco for smoothing up old bobbins, 
splintered and injured by hand cutting. 


The Termaco does not cut the staple, ef- 
fects a big saving in roving waste and cuts 
down annual cost of bobbins. Prepare now 
to lower your production costs by learning 
what a Termaco installation will annually 
save your own mill. Write our engineering 
department for complete information, 


oo Every machine trade- 
DEN marked ‘“Termaco” is 
sold under a_ binding 
guarantee as to work- 
manship, material and 


OPERATION. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


Engineering Dept., Charlotte, N. C. 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Rep. for N. Y. & N. E. 
(Northern Representative handles complete stock of parts) 
E. S& Player, Greenville, S. C., Agent for South Carolina. 


The Termaco cleans upwards 
of 30,000 roving bobbins 
each working day. No ex- 
posed gears to endanger op- 
erator. Ball bearings used 
on high speed shafting. All 
gears are cut gears. Heat 
treated steel used where 
necessary for long life. Each 
part made in jigs and tem- 
plates to afford perfect in- 
terchangeability of parts. 
Ball bearings positively and 
easily lubricated by Alemite 
System. Simple and eco- 
nomical to operate and keep 
in perfect operating condi- 
tion. 
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“good words” for dollars. It’s all right for a while, but 
it will not hold out long. It takes the real stuff to keep 
everything going smoothly and clean. 

Contributor No. 14. 





Visible and Invisible Engineers. 


Epiror Corron: 

While in the office of a manufacturing establishment I 
heard what seemed to me to be a very strange remark. The 
superintendent was doing some figuring and a visitor going 
to his desk asked if he were figuring out his income tax. 
The superintendent said he was not but was getting a little 
idea of a change that was contemplated in the steam plant. 
After briefly explaining it to the ealler, the latter said, 
“Well, what’s the matter with your engineer; where does 
he come in on the deal?” The superintendent replied the 
engineer didn’t come into it at all until it was finished. He 
said “Our engineer is one of the visible class, and, he is 
as good a man of that class as we ever had and probably 
ever will have, but he cannot handle anything of this 
kind.” While they were talking I went to the engine room 
to see the visible engineer, hoping to learn what an in- 
visible man might be like. 

The plant was a marvel of neatness and everything ran 
as smoothly as could be asked for. I made up my mind 
that no man could make a better showing for any wages 
that might be paid. But I could not see any connection 
between a well-kept plant and visibility or invisibility, and 
later on my curiosity induced me to ask to what the terms 
applied. The superintendent said that his engineer could 
do as well as any man with what can be seen, but he did 
did not know much about these things that cannot be seen. 
“And,” he added, “there are a great many important things 
in the economical running of a steam plant that cannot be 
seen, yet they must be dealt with and must be understood.” 
Then I began to see the light. 

Then it became clear that there are two classes of en- 
gineers, one of which understands the running of a plant 
as viewed wholly from the mechanical viewpoint. To such 
men the plant represents merely a number of machines 
properly arranged and which must be kept in good work- 
ing condition, and that this man who can do it best is the 
best engineer. That is all. The other class views the 
steam plant as a factory, a power factory if you please, 
where raw material enters at one end and a finished prod- 
uct emerges from the other. 

We all well know that in all processes of conversion 
(converting one commodity into another) there are a good 
many important facts to be learned and constantly kept 
track of if the business is to succeed. The machines might 
be gold plated and placed in a glass case to prevent tar- 
nishing without yielding a suggestion as to capacity, ac- 
curacy of product, cost of operating, unavoidable and 
avoidable losses, ete. These things cannot be determined 
by looking at a machine, no matter how highly polished it 
may be or how smoothly it runs. Those things that can 
be seen may be highly satisfactory, while the effectiveness 
and economy of the machine may be far below what it 
ought to maintain. That represents the condition of af- 
fairs where the visible engineer is employed. In appear- 
ances and smooth-running, the plant is about one hundred 
per cent effective, but in economical operation it may not 
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be nearly as effective or efficient as it ought to be. 

In order to determine what any plant is doing and to 
compare this with what it should do, it is necessary to deal 
with matters that cannot be seem. An engineer who does 
this is called an invisible engineer by the superintendent 
referred to. I am willing to wager a month’s wages that 
the visible engineer relies almost wholly on his own knowl- 
edge of steam plant machinery and its operation. In other 
words, his stock of knowledge consists principally of facts 
which he has acquired while at work during his ten or 
fifteen years experience in the running of plants. I im- 
agine he is “no hand for books.” The instance just cited 
proves beyond argument that a man may succeed in the 
“visible” class without books or other practical outside 
assistance, but I have seen very few “visible” men in the 
best paying positions or in positions of much responsibil- 
ity, regardless of wages. 

As a matter of experiment, watch one of the invisible” 
class. It will be found that he seeks information from 
whatever source it may come. A certain class of books, 
known usually as hand-books, represents the experiences 
of other men, and we all know that “two heads are better 
than one, if one is a—ete.” There are many rules and 
formulas that are the result of years of experience. With- 
out them a man may have to work ten years or more to ac- 
quire the information they furnish in ten minutes’ tim 
For instance, how long would a man have to run an engine 
before he would learn from his work how to tell the highest 
safe speed for any particular engine, or what to look out 
for when rigging up an indicator reducing motion so as to 
insure a true reduction of motion? How long would he 
have to fire a boiler before he would learn that doubling 
the heights of a chimney will not permit twice as much 
coal to be burned in the same length of time; or what 
changes and the extent of the changes would be required to 
change from a 14,500 B.t.u. coal to a 11,000 B.t.u. coal 
and how to carry twenty-five per cent greater load with 
the poorer coal without materially altering the efficiency? 
Such questions might be continued almost indefinitely with- 
out going beyond the more common things which every en- 
gineer naturally is expected to understand. Which has the 
hardest work to succeed, the “visible” or the “invisible” 
engineer? Which is entitled to the highest wages? 

E. P. (Ohio) 





That Beltless Speeder Mechanism. 


Epitor Corron: 

I see in the February issue that “Bab (N. C.)” would 
like my opinion on a new device doing away with the cone 
belt on fly frames. In his article entitled “A Beltless 
Speeder Mechanism” he states, “Several months ago ‘Wash’ 
asked ‘Is a coneless speeder possible?’’’ I am now ready 
to answer my own question and state that it is possible, and 
before a year goes by, I expect to have a coneless fly frame 
in operation. 

As regards the mechanism invented and patented by 
Marvin K. Ballard and deseribed in “Bab’s’’ letter, I am 
unable to give my opinion due to the omission of how the 
cone is operated, whether it is a driver or a driven. 

If “Bab” will answer the following questions, I will 
give my honest opinion, which I hope will prove beneficial 
to Mr. Ballard. 

(1) What are the functions of shafts B and G in his 
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illustration? (2) On all fly frames, at the end of each 
layer an adjustment of the revolutions of the bobbin takes 
place, and this is done by automatically and positively mov- 
ing the cone belt to a new position. The amount of move- 


ment is the same all through the building of the bobbin for 
a given hank. As each layer is being put upon the bobbin, 
the cone belt is working upon certain diameters of the cones 
(known as intermediate speeds) to produce the right revo- 
lutions to keep the surface speed always the same. To date 


there are only two practical methods of accomplishing this: 
one is by an uneven rack, the other as found on all fly 
frames, by concave and convex cones. How are the inter- 
mediate speeds obtained on Mr. Ballard’s device? 

Wash (R. I.) 


An Improved Attachment for Twisters. 


Epiror Corron: 

An attachment for twisters has been invented and 
patented by John S. Bachman, superintendent of the An- 
chor Duck Mills, Rome, Georgia, that is of interest to mills 
making ply yarns. I have secured Mr. Bachman’s per- 
mission to send you illustrations and description of this 
invention in the thought it will be noted with interest by 
your readers. 

The accompanying photograph shows a portion of a 
twister equipped with the device, and the line drawing illus- 
trations its application. The attachment consists essential- 
ly of a steel bar or separator D, placed between the two 
rolls A and B, which has on it a series of pins C equal in 
number to the warps of yarn around the rolls. 
function to keep the various strands separated so as to 


These pins 





Fig 2 


prevent tangling. The bar D, which is made of sheet steel 
with slits through the top to provide channels or grooves 
to separate the yarn, has a head E which is held to the 
machine by a screw. 

This arrangement, Mr. Bachman advises, is far superior 
to the method of placing idle loose presser rolls on the 
yarn between the rolls, as this more common method fre- 
quently causes the yarn to become soiled by oil and dirt. 
Further, he points out, it is a positive stop-motion with- 
out mechanical appliance, because, should the yarn break 
at the bobbin, the strands across the rolls remain station- 
ary, since the breaking of the thread at the bobbin auto- 
matically releases the pull on the strands and also releases 
the friction of the yarn on the rolls. 

A ten to twenty per cent increase in spindle speed 
may also be effected by the application of this device, ac- 
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cording to Mr. Bachman, and the operator is able to handle 
more spindles. Furthermore, he states, the life of travelers 
is inereased by its use. 

Quite a number of these devices have been installed in 
southern mills, according to Mr. Bachman, where it is 
proving a profitable saver of waste and a factor for in- 


creasing production. 30b (Ga.) 


Ernst & Ernst have prepared a booklet, ““Responsibil- 
ity of Bank Directors,’ that will interest financial execu- 
tives. A section outlines some notable banking tragedies 
and explains how they might have been avoided under 
modern banking accounting methods. The booklet may 


be procured on application to any office of the company. 
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An Old Timer Says— 


(Continued from page 947.) 


“Yes, and from what you say he ean talk all around 
you,” I interrupted. 

“Well, what good does the big words do? If a man 
can manage the help like I can, and can make all the neces- 
sary calculations like I ean, ain’t he qualified to be superin- 
tendent of anybody’s mill?” 

“Yes, and no, Jim. You see, my dear old friend,—” 

“Don’t call me old * * * | ! ? ! I thought you just said 
a few moments ago that I was a younger man than I was 
five years ago.” 

“Of course I did, Jim, just keep your shirt on and I 
will explain what I started to say. You see, we are pro- 
gressing very fast. This is the day of big ships, big rail- 
roads, big business, big cotton mills, and we have got to 
have big men to handle these things. So if you expect 
to be the big superintendent that you have your head set 
to be, you must not only know how to set up your machin- 
ery, make your calculations, ete., etc., but you must keep 
on studying until you are broadminded enough, educated 
enough to know what that young Super is talking about.” 

“Oh, lord!” moaned Jim, “Have I got to start all over 
and study something else as hard as I have studied for 
the last five years?” 

“Yes, Jim, you are just getting a good start, and I'll 
admit you have done fine; certainly very much better than 
I ever thought you would do.” 

“No, Old Timer, it just simply can’t be done, because 
that young Super told me he had been in college four 
years, and you know darn well there is no chance for me 
to ever go to any college four years. The other day when 
I explained to him how he figured the contraction in our 
cloth, and how we kept records of our personnel work, etc., 
he began to talk about ‘Education being an asset to suc- 
cess,’ and things like that—” 

“Why, you crazy idiot!” I interrupted, “He was com- 
plimenting you instead of making fun of you. He was 
glad to see you were studying and really did know how 
to make all those calculations. You have the wrong idea 
about education, anyway, Jim. Education doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that you have got to go to college. You can 
get Education at home at night just like you have been do- 
ing with the calculations. Now I’m beginning to see why 
you can’t understand that young Super. Come on and 
tell me some other things he talks about.” 

“Let me see,” said Jim, “the other day when he was 
talking about Education he also said something about 

“Perseverance being one of the keys to success, and 

“Foresight being an important study, and 

“Optimism being some kind of a thing—then something 
about Courtesy, but darned if I can see how an overseer 
in a cotton mill needs to study anything about that. I al- 
ways thought Courtesy was something you should use 
around women folks. 

“Then he branched off onto such things as 

“Ambition—but of course I got plenty of that as you 
know—and 

“Character. Now you know, Old Timer, that my char- 
acter is all right. No man can put his finger on a single 
thing I have ever done to reflect on my character.” 

“Well, pass that one up, Jim. He wasn’t talking about 
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your character. I will explain what he meant a little later 
on, so proceed to tell me some more of the things he said.” 

“Well, he said something about Personality. Now I’m 
just about as good looking as that young skunk ever will be 
—And then he rambled off into more of those big words 
like physiology, that you wrote about in the April, 1924, 
issue of Corron—” 

“Not physiology, Jim,” I corrected, but Psychology. 
Anyhow, you’ve told me enough for me to see that your 
young Super is simply trying to help you, Jim, like you 
said you were trying to help him, so I will start in to 
tell you what I think about some of the things he said.” 

Here I paused long enough to fill up my old corncob, 
and continued: 

“T believe the first thing you mentioned was Perse- 
verance. You know, Jim, it is possible for a person to go 
too far with what they think is Perseverance. 

“No overseer or superintendent can succeed without Per- 
severance. In fact, he needs barrels of it. It is one of 
a man’s best friends if used wiscly, but it ean also be one 
of his worst enemies if he does not use it correctly and in- 
telligently. 

“‘Suecess attends him who determines to persevere,’ is 
a true saying, but, Jim, you know you can put so darn 
much oil in your flivver that all the spark plugs will be 
fouled, and the engine will not pull at all, therefore, as oil 
is a good thing for your flivver, in fact it will not run 
without it, so is perseverance a good thing, and no over- 
seer or superintendent can ever hope to be a big man with- 
out it. But I want to warn you against what we might call 
‘excessive enthusiasm.’ 

“This, you know, is one thing we have to guard against 
when we put a young man on a job and many times when 
we put an old man on a new job—” 

“Here!” exclaimed Jim. “I told you I was not an old 
man, so cut out that ‘old man’ stuff!” 

“Just hold your horses, Jim, and let mé talk. You must 
quit interrupting me that way. I'll say when we put an 
experienced man on a new job if that will suit you any 
better. At any rate, I’m trying to show you that a man 
ean get so much of this Perseverance business in his head 
that he will become obstinate. 

“Now Obstinancy is an indication of weak judgment 
and a stubborn mind, and possibly pretty near to conceit. 
You know, Jim, everybody despises a conceited man. 

“That man Napoleon was: a little sawed-off sort of 
fellow, but Great Scott! he had so much Perseverance that 
it seemed to just ooze out of him and run into all his gen- 
erals and captains, with enough left to smear all over his 
private soldiers. You surely should read about him, Jim. 
However, I have just a little idea of my own that Napoleon 
finally ran that Perseverance stuff into Obstinaney and 
then into Coneceit and then fell right into Waterloo or 
something like that. 

“So I am just trying to explain to you, Jim, that you 
have got to handle this Perseverance gentleman as one of 
vour right-hand men, but don’t let him take the bits in 
his teeth and run away. 

“Perseverance is that faculty which gives us the power 
to accomplish what we set our heads to do. 

‘Remember what I told you the last time you came to 
see me about New Year’s resolutions, and things like that 
we firmly believe at the time we make them we are going 
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to do—well, it takes Perseverance to hold us to those reso- 
lutions. : 

“The overseer or superintendent who hasn’t got Per- 
severance gets a whaling big production the first few 
months he is on that new job, and then begins to slow up 
and finally drops into the same old rut the man before him 
was in—then in a few more months you see in the personal 
columns where Mr. So-and-so has ‘resigned.’ 

“You know what I mean, Jim—I am referring to some 
of our dear brother overseers and superintendents who 
change jobs so blamed fast that it looks like they need an 
airship to go from one job to the other. 

“Perseverance enables a man to keep digging at the 
old job, it matters not how eross his boss gets, how hard 
the times get, how bad the cotton is, or any of the other 
stumps that are in the road. 

“Dig up the stumps, Jim—that’s what Perseverance 
means. 

“You hear a great ery about the ‘Luck’ such and such 
an overseer or superintendent has in getting a fat job. 
They seem to think everything that fellow puts his hands 
to turns out right. But they do not know the Perseverance 
that fellow puts into everything he does. 

“Remember what I told you about the spider that built 
his web right up over my desk here at the house one 
night when I was figuring on some of those weave room 
problems you asked me for? Well, I doubled up a news- 
paper and tore Mr. Spider’s web down, and by George! 
the next night he had woven it right back and I tore it 
down again. The third night I found him right back on 
the job with another nice web. Now that spider had some 
of the stuff we call Perseverance—— ” 

“SUPPER IS READY!” 

“Come on in Jim, and let’s see what the folks have to 
eat. Then after supper we will talk some more.” 


Sized Warps as a Factor in Weave Room 
Humidity. 


Epitor Corron: 


In dealing with the question of humidification in many 
different mills producing a wide variety of goods, one can- 
not fail to note the surprising lack of consistency in the 
practice of humidification. I believe it is generally con- 
ceded that increased humidity in the weave room results 
in a steady gain in production and quality in nearly all 
kinds of woven goods up to about 75 per cent relative 
humidity as accurately determined by the sling psychro- 
meter. Many cloth mills, however, go to the extent of in- 
creasing the relative humidity up to 90 per cent and find 
unmistakable improvement in production and quality up 
to even this remarkably high level. 

I am beginning to suspect that the extent to which the 
warps are sized and the size formula used may have an 
important influence upon the degree of humidity which is 
It is frequently observed in mills using sized 
warps that the actual regain of cloth taken fresh from the 
loom corresponds very closely to the regain indicated when 
the existing relative humidity and temperature are com- 
pared with Hartshorne’s Tables. In cloth 
unsized warps, however, the actual regain is nearly always 
found to be from 1 to 2 per cent less than would be in- 
dicated by Hartshorne’s Tables. 


required. 


woven from 
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Some of my friends among the textile experts seem to 
think that hygroscopic properties in the size itself do have 
an effect on the regain of woven fabrics. 
therefore, that the quantity and quality of size used may 
help to account for the higher regain of cloth manufac- 


It seems possible, 


tured from sized warps as compared with unsized fabrics. 

Many of your readers must have observed the pre- 
valence of dust in weave rooms where heavily sized warps 
are the rule. This is generally attributed to size dislodged 
from the warps by harness friction. Is it not possible then 
that the composition of the size may be altered so as to 
reduce the dust nuisance, and might rfot such an alteration 
make it possible to reduce the quantity of size used with- 
out impairing production? 

If the quantity of size applied to the warp could be thus 
successfully reduced, would it have a tendency to reduce 
the humidity which would be needed for the best produc- 
tion? 

I do not wish even to imply that these questions can be 
answered in the affirmative. My sole purpose is to draw 
this subject to the attention of your readers in the hope 
that some one who has an expert knowledge of size and 
to shed some light upon it. 

Thirsty C ( Mass.) 


sizing practice may be able 


otton 





Diastafor. 
Epiror Corron: 
Please advise us through your “How Other Men Man- 
the starchy or pectic 


will it 


age” column if diastafor takes out all 
how much 


matter from the goods; if it does not, 


remove, say if the goods are allowed 


or longer? E. S. (Mass.) 
Epitor Corron: 
Iodine proved the warp to be tested to be sized and 


the filling soft. The size, which was neutral, amounted 


to 12 per cent of the weight of 
tion at 60 degrees C. 


the cloth. <A definite solu- 
was made from diastafor; small pieces 
wet out in the solu- 
per 
while 


were cut from the cloth, weighed and 
4 
still 


was 


contained 85 
found that 


tion; then so squeezed that they 
cent of their weight in liquid: it 
a solution at 44 per cent was too weak, the full degumming 
When a 
stronger solution up to 2 per cent was used no better re- 


effect was produced by a °4 per cent solution. 


Neither is it any improvement to 
The amount 


sults obtained. 


keep the cloth in any longer than half an hour. 


were 


of diastafor used on the weight of the cloth was 75 & 85 
— 0 = 637 
grams of diastafor to 100 kilos of cotton. 


per cent; therefore, in round figures, 650 


In every case it was found that not all the 


been removed. There was a residuum, which was the same 


whether the cloth was washed twice or ten times with hot 
or cold water. The iodine reaction was faintly noticeable, 
indicating the presence of starch. This was only destroyed 
by passing the stock through a 2 or 3 per cent of hot soda 
solution. Of the 12 per cent of size originally in the cloth 
by the diastafor, the re- 


It is probable 


about 10 per cent was taken out 
maining 2 per cent by the use of hot soda. 
that the 


with some insoluble fat. 


remainder 

If thiek cloths should not wet out 

an addition of Mono- 
W. B. (Me.) 


obstinate is starchy matter combined 


very well in the diastafor solution, 
led 


ied, 


pole soap is to be recommen¢ 
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reopine 


Trade Mark Reg. 


SUB-FLOORING 


Never Needs Repairing 


Specified as the standard of comparison 


by leading Construction Engineers 


ENERATIONS after 

the builders have 
passed on, Creo-pine sub- 
flooring will be found in 
place, firm and unim- 
paired. 


Every piece of Creo-pine 
sub-flooring is milled from 
carefully selected, felled 
alive, sound Southern yel- 
low pine, air seasoned and 
free from spongy spots. 


Creosoted by the S.W.P. 
Vacuum Pressure process, 
which first draws all mois- 
ture or sap from the wood 
and then impregnates the 
pores with pure creosote 
oil, Creo-pine sub-flooring 


is impervious to decay or 
rot. 


Leading construction 
engineers frequently des- 
ignate Creo-pine sub-floor- 
ing as the standard of 
comparison in their spec- 
ifications. 


Build for permanence. 
Lay your sub-flooring once 
and forget it for all time. 
Creo-pine _ sub- flooring 
never needs repairing. 


Write today for full in- 
formation about Creo-pine 
sub-flooring. We are able 
to quote very reasonable 
prices. 
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CUEUROGUSUQUISUREOUOEOESOUESOOGUUEOOORSOGOETEASRAd Cap@enoes teas pane ttaneeety 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
CHARLOTTE - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - BUFFALO - CLEVELAND.- TOLEDO 


Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me without obligation full infor- 
mation about Oreo-pine sub-flooring. 


Address 
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Drawing-in Flat Duck, Twills and Osnaburgs. 





Epiror Corron: 

“G. E. B. (Texas)” asked in the March number for 
opinions as to whether it is better to use the drawing-in 
machine or the tying-in machine on flat duck, twills and 
osnaburgs. It is my opinion that there is no question 
which is the proper machine for use on twills and osna- 
burgs, as these warps repeat in general practice. That 
very fact makes the warp tying machine the proper one 
to use on that particular style of work. The warp tying 
machine works perfectly on twills, but on osnaburgs, be- 
cause the yarn is full of trash and gouts, there is some 
trouble at times from stumbling, due to the failure of the 
selector to pick up a thread because of the gouts. As I 
recall experience in using the warp tying machine on osna- 
burgs, it was found that a high percentage of humidity 
was very beneficial in assisting the machine to operate per- 
fectly in the softening of the yarn, and therefore getting 
a better selection. 

On flat duck I should say a warp tying machine could 
be used to advantage under certain conditions. It is my 
observation that flat duck is woven two threads to an eye 
and either two or four to a dent. If it is woven two to the 
eye it seems that all of the threads must be in the old lease 
before the warp can be tied in successfully. This would 
mean crossing over an end from the selvage after the.warp 
was tied in to supply the missing end in that harness eye. 
This, of course, would not be fatal, but if it happened sev- 
eral times in one warp it would be detrimental, and the 
chances are for a number of doubles, as flat duck is high 
sley. 

I do not know of a single mill using a warp tying-in 
machine on flat duck, however. I further understand that 
in some mills on flat duck it is a practice to size two ends 
together, producing a flat, and the drawing-in girl draws 
in these two threads or flat in one pick of her drawing 
in hook. Where flat duck is slashed as ordinary warps 
are, I can see no reason why the warp tying-in machine 
could not be used if the patterns repeat. It would seem 
that the advantage of tying-in a given number of ends at 
a less price per thousand ends than can be done on the 
drawing-in machine where repeat work only is considered, 
that it would be an advantage to use the warp tying ma- 
chine. 

The general answer to the question would be that it 
would depend entirely upon the conditions prevailing in the 
mill, number of warps required per day, number of yarn, 
ete. However, I hope the foregoing may throw some light 
on the subject. H. T. P. (Mass.) 


Epitor Corron: 

“Whether it is better to use the drawing-in machine or 
the tying-in machine on flat ducks, twills and osnaburgs” 
is a broad question to answer without having at hand a 
few facts, such as the number of warps required for a 
given working day, together with a somewhat general de- 
scription of the construction of the three different classes 
of work. 

I would separate the question into two parts, treating 
flat duck as one and the twills and osnaburgs as another. 
For the twills and osnaburgs I would assume that a Model 
E warp tying machine would be a better machine to use, as 
generally this work is of the same construction, calling for 
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a number of repeats that could be taken care of more ad- 
vantageously on the warp tying machine than the warp 
drawing machine. 

There are only two mills with which I have had any- 
thing to do which weave flat duck, therefore I do not as- 
sume to be an authority as to which is the better machine 
to use on this work. One of these mills is at present using 
a portable Model K machine tying in flat duck, brushing 
the yarn from the drop wires, and appears to be securing 
very good results with it. The other mill is weaving flat 
duck both with and without drop wires, and is using a 
Model K and a Model E warp tying machine with very 
good results from both. This latter mill uses a mail eye 
harness, so that once a warp is drawn in, the harness lasts 
for a long period of time, and in this case the warp tying 
machine proves to be the better type of machine for this 
particular mill. I. S. (Mass.) 


Epiror Corron: 

Some two or three months ago you published a ques- 
tion from a reader in Texas asking whether it is better to 
use the drawing-in machine or the tying-in machine on flat 
duck, twills, and osnaburgs. Possibly some observations 
gained from my experience may be helpful to this man. 

The question covers considerable territory. I have 
found that two of Barber-Colman’s machines, the drawing- 
in machine and the model E warp-tying machine, will 
handle flat duck very satisfactorily. If a mill has not 
more than 40,000 ends per day, I would suggest a warp- 
drawing machine. If they have more than 40,000 ends, I 
would recommend the Model E warp-tying machine. On 
twills and osnaburgs any model of warp-tying machine or 
warp-darwing machine can be used. 

The machine to be used depends, in my opinion, on the 
number of ends to be handled per day and the percentage 
of repeats. Where the majority of warps repeat, the warp- 
tying machine is a much better paying proposition than 
the warp-drawing machine. However, where a good per- 
centage of the work is not repeat work, the warp-drawing 
machine would be preferable. 

I would add that the warp-drawing machine can only 
be used in connection with cotton harness and not more 
than three banks of drop wires, whereas the warp-tying 
machine can be used in connection with any sort of harness 
or any number of banks of drop wires. 

GC. Co Be. (SC.) 


Wash Goods and O. D. Canvas. 





Epitor Corron: 

I am enclosing herewith, two samples, one of wash 
goods and the other of a heavy O. D. canvas (8 ounce, 36 
inches). I would greatly appreciate some information 
through “How Other Men Manage” as to how to proceed 
to match the finish on the enclosed samples. 

CE. (Wis) 


Epitor Corron: 

One of the samples is 8 ounce, 36 inch sage duck. This 
is sewed together from the unbleached, rough state in the 
bale, dyed full length in boxes (two runs) sage in the 
usual way, mangled heavily on a three-box mangle through 


nothing, and dried up in the usual manner. It is then 
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starched in the usual manner through the same mangle 
(three-box) in the following: 

150 pounds 

20 pounds 

100 gallons 


Corn starch 
Turkey red oil 
Water 

Boil until thin. 

This is only a sample mixing, the goods themselves or 
the local conditions may require some modification. 

Dry as usual and let lie until cold (or nearly so) and 
then damp well on a damping frame; let lie for two hours 
and then fold up. 

With regard to the wash goods which are dyed lavender, 
ete., they must just be thoroughly bleached and then dried 
up and finished as before, only they require a heavy cal- 
endering to get the gloss that the goods require. On this 
also, the finisher must use his judgment. 

I would say here that there are many shades of helio- 
trope that can be attained by tinting the size. Various 
shades of violet, blue, and magenta are used for this pur- 
pose. The principal dyes employed are diamine violet N, 
oxydiamine violet R., direct blues and various shades of 
magenta. Direct heliotropes are now being manufactured 
and employed in tinting to a considerable extent. 


W. B. (Me.) 


Carders and Spinners Should Work Together. 


Epitor Corron: 

The appeal of “L. J. S. (S. C.)” in the May issue of 
Corton is noted with interest. Judgin® from what the 
contributor said, he must be a spinner and one that is con- 
fronted daily with the difficulties of bad running spinning 
and uneven numbers caused by a careless carder. Let me 
say right here that there is no need of the spinning being 
or becoming so upset in wet weather providing the carder 
uses good judgment. 

One of the most necessary and important factors in 
spinning is the relative humidity of the room at all times. 
Then another point is, the carder can help the cause by 
using good sound judgment in the weights of his laps in 
the picker room. When extreme humidity conditions con- 
front us we should always add just a little to the weight 
of the finisher lap; however, we should add only sufficient 
weight to balance for the extra amount of weight the stock 
has taken in, and in order to make no mistake, the carder 
should have a wet and dry hygrometer in his picker room 
as well as in the other parts of his respective rooms. Then, 
when the wet weather conditions come he can remedy the 
cause in the picker room, and he will not often find it neces- 
sary to make any changes elsewhere in the room, and ninety 
per cent of the time the spinner will have very little diffi- 
culty in keeping his spinning straight, it being possible to 
give any amount of weight to the lap. The carder must be 
governed by or according to the length and weight of his 
lap. 

One other thing I would like to eall the attention of the 
carder to, that is, the variation of the roving with full and 
nearly empty bobbins. This variation should be so slight 
as not to be noticed in the spinning room. 

I have said enough in regard to uneven weights and 
bad running spinning caused by the carder. Let us see what 
we can find in the spinning room that will cause uneven 
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numbers and bad running spinning. There being a good 
many points to consider, I will only mention a few and 
let the remainder be thought out. The points mentioned 
here are the variation of the bands, condition of the rings, 
spindles, rollers and skewers. Small bands will sink deep- 
er in the whirl than large bands and thereby give greater 
speed to one spindle than the others, though both are 
side by side on the same frame. It is a well known fact 
that the faster the spindle travels the faster the traveler 
must travel and thereby inserts more twist. Bands should 
be under the same tension as well as the same weight and 
size. Next, the spindle should at all times. be true, well 
oiled and running smoothly if good yarn is desired. Next, 
the rings are very important. A ring becoming rough or 
dirty will result in the lag of the traveler being greater, 
causing less twist and lighter yarn. 

Next take the rollers. Very few spinners ever go over 
their spinning frames and look at the steel rollers to make 
certain the attendants are keeping lap-ups off the roller. 
A small lap on the back, bottom roller will shorten the 
draft by increasing the diameter of the roller, which will 
also cause a variation in numbers. One more thing to be 
considered in connection with rollers is, that the bottom 
and top rollers should never be the same diameter; if they 
are, after a short time the top rollers will become fluted 
and inerease the draft, and the result will be uneven num- 
bers. 

Next are the skewers. It does not seem that these could 
affect the numbers very much, but think just a little. Sup- 
pose you have one skewer that has the bottom end battered 
and a flat side at the top. At its side is another skewer 
that is in perfect condition. You will find thick and thin 
places in your yarn, also a variation in numbers. These 
conditions exist in the carding as well as in the spinning. 

As the card room cannot be held responsible for all the 
bad running spinning, let us correct all the faults we can 
find in our own department and team work will be easy. 


Toms (8:.C.) 


Keep the Humidity Even. 


Epitror Corron: 

I am submitting a short discussion on humidity, which 
is a very important factor in cotton manufacture. 

Cotton has a chemical construction which requires both 
heat and moisture in order to be run with the best results. 
We probably all know that there is a certain coating of wax 
around the cotton fiber, which, in a cold atmosphere, will 
change from a fluid to a solid state and thus prevent the 
fiber from being drawn and twisted properly, and if the 
atmosphere is dry the fiber becomes brittle and causes a 
Jarge number of fibers to stand loosely on the surface of 
the yarn. 

It is said that there is about 7 per cent natural mois- 
ture in cotton and this must be present during the manu- 
facturing processes. If this is not kept approximately 
correct there will be excessive waste, and great difficulty 
will be encountered on some machines, especially in the 
card room. 

Too much moisture is also an evil which must be regu- 
lated or it will give trouble with belts and bands, while 
in carding and combing the teeth or needles may become 
rusty, causing poor work. E. B. S. (Mass.) 
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| splintering or coming off. \{ 


When this occurs the spool is a dead loss. The yarn—worth 
several times the cost of the spool—is wasted; for salvaged 


yarn sells for about one-fifth of its value. 


The waste, therefore, from a damaged spool is conservatively 
| 

J ™ e 3 . j 
estimated at fifty cents. If you are running fifty thousand I 
spools and using ordinary spools whose life is estimated at 


five years, you are losing $5,000 a year. 





Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools put this money in your 
pocket instead of the roving can. Their heads do not break, tH 
splinter or come off. And the life of a Lestershire Spool is 


guaranteed for 20 years. 


ler. 


Let our salesman explain 


row Lestershire Walecanized Fibre | 


} 
] ft ee ] 
Spools increase profits And send | 


f } Llor 
now for booklet 


Unconditional Guarant ee 





Lestershire Vulcanized | 
Fibre Spools are guar- 





anteed unconditionally. 






















° x Southern Offi 
146 Baldwin Street Also manufacturers of high grade wooden spools of every description. 32 ig Ch — Ss 
Johnson City, N. Y. SS eee Ses 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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N EW P O RT best results 
COLORS 


There are places where any old 
dvestuff will do and then there 
are places where 


Newport Colors 


are used. They are where there 
is a wise determination to pro- 
duce absolutely the best of their 
line, where therefore dyestuffs of 
quality, uniformity, and depend 
ability are required and service 
and cooperation of the most prac- 
tieal sort are appreciated. 


EE OSPR. FOLIO Pe Te OP LAs ee 


SS) en 


TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 





Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Greensboro, N. 0.; Ohicago, Hl. 
WAREHOUSES: Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; Greensboro, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I. 
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Upholds the Research Men. 


Epitor Corron: 

The article by “Wash” on the changing of an organi- 
zation, shows very plainly his attitude in the matter. He 
is a skeptic, and bis admission of what is going to be the 
result, is in my mind premature. I should like to know 
if he, himself, has experimented extensively in abolishing 
some of the doublings throughout a mill; if he has not, 
his criticism is not warranted, not until he ean show results. 

I am rather in favor of these research men who are try- 
ing to manufacture more cheaply. It has to be done if 
we are going to compete with the markets of the world. 

I am of the impression that some of our doublings on 
the fly frame and spinning frame could be eliminated. Of 
course the sliver would have to be prepared by sufficient 
doublings in the preceding preparations. This would allow 
us to have shorter drafts on the jack and ring spinning 
frames and singles in the roving would be a thing of the 
past. 

It will be the research men who, I believe, will get th 
eredit for such a change or changes, which are surely go- 
ing to come. 
organization does need a re-adjustment, and such men as 
“Wash” should be leaders in the new development, and 
should not wait until some more progressive, but less 
competent person has the start. We should be more imag- 
inative, and should grasp our opportunities. Let us look 
back a generation before humidifiers were accepted in 


I believe very strongly that our system of 


general. 
to be utilized for a certain quality yarn. 
men who proved that humidification was a necessity for 
cheaper operation, and we could not get along without 
it now that it has proved its value. 

Then again, for fine lace curtains 200s/1 used to be 
spun and twisted 3 ply. Research men experimented, and 
today 130s/1 yarn is spun and twisted 2 ply, getting as 


A higher grade cotton than we use today had 
It was research 


strong a yarn, much cheaper to manufacture and serving 
the purpose. 

As Old Timer says—“to be progressive, one must do 
things better than any other person,” and I add, always 
be on the alert for changing your system for a better one 
and thus advance in the knowledge of eotton manufacture. 

Christy (Mass.) 





Finishing Heavily Starched Wigans. 


Epitor Corton: 

I am enclosing the sample of heavily starched 36-inch 
wigans, and would appreciate it very much if some con- 
tributor to the “How Other Men Manage” department will 
give me a good formula for producing this finish. I 
would also like to have a list of the machinery required, 
and any other information that the correspondent thinks 
useful. C. K. (Wis.) 


Eprror Corron : 
I reply to “C. K. (Wis.)” and would say that he will 

have to get a 39 or 40-inch wide cloth to finish 36 inches 

like the sample he sends. 

will have to bleach it the usual way or if he has to bleach 

it himself he might proceed as follows: 

Having sewed the goods about 1,000 yards on a roll 


Having procured the cloth he 
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he might proceed as follows:—l1st, one run in caustic soda 


at 3 degrees Tw., hot; lay over night. 2nd, one run in 


caustic 60 per cent, soda ash 40 per cent; lay over one 
hour; wash well and sour in sulphuric acid at 2 degrees 
Tw.; lay over two hours; wash well and chemie at 1 de- 
gree Tw.; lay over two or three hours and wash well and 


mangle; dry thoroughly and guide the threads straight. In 


all cases wash, ete., the goods on rolls, i.e., on the caustic 
(twice) anyway. 
After this the goods require starching as follows :— 


Starch for Buckram:—Buckram when finished is as stiff, 


or even stiffer than a piece of card board of equal stiffness. 
Stiffen twice on Scotch friction mangle, the bowls speeded 
up at about five to one, run twice through, the first time 


} 


face up, the second time back up, dry over cans and eal- 


ender slightly. The mixing for this is: 


6 cans flour paste, 6 gallons per can, 30 degrees Tw., 
1 can (small) starch, 6 quarts per can, 8 degrees Tw. 

6 cans China elay. 

Comminuted glue to order. 

Blue to shade. 


Label Cloths. 
important part of a finisher’s business. 


The productior of label cloths ® a rather 
Low qualities of 
cloth are used for labels and are used only as a means for 
holding the filling, which is the most important part of the 
fabric. Generally 12 x 12 cloth is used, but other low 
Stiffen 


as much friction as possible, with 


makes are also used. the goods, face up, with a 
Seotch mangle giving 
wood and brass bowls, so as to get the filling into the cloth 
as much as possible, dry on the cans, damp again, stiffen 
as before, but now back up, dry on cans, damp, calender 
with warm but not hot bowl and no pressure. To obtain 


firm labels upon which the ink will not run, run the third 


time. The mixing is: 


4 cans Flour paste 
20 pounds Farina 

5 cans Mineral paste 
5 cans China clay paste 
35 pounds Fish glue 

5 pounds alum 

7 pounds wax 


Blue to shade. 


} 


When mixing, mix the flour paste and the farina with 


water and just boil, then cool and stir in the mineral, 


fish glue and alum sep- 


china clay and wax. Dissolve the 
arately and add to the rest; heat the whole to 150 degrees 
F., adding sufficient water to make about 100 gallons of 
mixing. 

All of the above, in fact, all recipes are liable to change, 
ana “Gi...” The 


used on the Seotch mangle twice or times as 


must use his own judgment. foregoing 


three above 
is probably the right thing. 
Book muslin. Book muslin is a term applied to goods 


that used extensively 


clothing and for the foundation of ladies’ hats. It 


are very for stiffening and lining 
is dis- 
tinguished more by its feel than by its appearance. Before 
finishing, the goods feel very sleazy. The effect obtained 
by finishing is to change the cloth into a very stiff board- 
like fabrie. 


for stiffening and millinery 


Goods for linings are sized the least; those 


purposes are sized heavily. 


In sizing, the cloth passes through the size box on to the 
ured, the foods 


drying cylinders. If a glazed finish is req 
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COTTON BLEACHERS! 


Your Selling Agent 
wants new talking points. 


A permanent white 
on bleached cotton goods 
is something unusual. 


In Solozone bleaching 
you can also guarantee 


unweakened, 


soft, 


elastic goods 
at no higher cost. 


Let the Selling Agent 
see such goods. 


The Roessler & Hagslacher Chemical Co. 


709 Sixth Ave., 


are subjected to pressure of the heated bowls of the cal- 
ender machine. The sizing substances are usually glue, 
gum, flour and size of variable proportions mixed with 
water to the desired consistency. The weight of size in a 
piece of goods will vary from about 5 per cent to 40 per 
cent of the entire weight. W. B.- (Me.) 


Says “Old Timer” Steps on His Toes. 





Epitor Corron: 

“Old Timer” gives me more trouble, or “jacking up,” 
you might eall it, than any other writer in Corron. Not 
that he points out the different writers or makes any spe- 
cial comments on the writers. If he did that, possibly I 
could have some come-back, but he keeps telling me of my 
wrong doings without any apologies. It’s telling without 
any questions asked. It’s “here it is, what are you going 
to do about it?” Of course not every man takes his view 
of what he says in his comments on the group of men 
“Passing the buck.” Well, what is “passing the buck?” 
Of course it is that when something has gone wrong, a com- 
plaint has come from somewhere about the business, or the 
quality of the goods has not come up to the standard of 
requirements, this is passed on to the other fellow. Natural- 
ly, when the overseer gets called down about something that 
has gone wrong, he in turn tries to find out where this 
thing has come from and proceeds to give the man at fault 
a few lessons on the subject. So, in every case when a com- 
plaint comes to the mill there is a certain amount of “pass- 
ing the buck,” if you term it that way. 

Then, there is another phase of “passing the buck,” and 
that is when getting caught up with on something that 


New York City 
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you have let get away from you, which has turned out 
wrong, you try and “pack” it off on some other depart- 
ment knowing at the time that it is your own fault. Now this 
is what I think “Old Timer” has reference to. This kind 
of business will sometimes cause a little notice to appear 
in the papers that So-and-so has resigned on account of 
ill health, or on account of interest in other lines, and it is 
as true as “Old Timer” points out—you might as well try 
to beat Old Father Time as “Old Timer’—and the best 
medicine you can take is the remedy which he gives you 
once a month. If you will abide by it, make the applica- 
tion as it fits your case and stick to it, I’ll pay any damage 
that may result from it, for it is like arguing with the 
truth. 

But getting back to what I was thinking when I started 
this note, after reading his article in the May number of Cor- 
TON, I set out to find where I could pass any real buck to 
the other fellow after I had done what I could do. At this 
particular time we were having some minor trouble with 
dirty, oily and gouty places in the yarns. I started in at 
the opening room, trying to locate something without pass- 
ing it to the spinner as his work. I went all through the 
plant without finding very much, and not. being satisfied 
with the survey I returned to the opening room, taking my 
time. I noticed that in changing from one set of cotton 
mixing to the other one and that in cleaning up the floors 
and around the machines, there was a certain amount of 
soiled and dirty cotton swept up and run in with the tail- 
ings of the mixing of the batch of cotton; this I followed 
through, but when I got to the picker room, there I noted 
an equal chance for the same thing under the lifting aprons 
on the picker openers. In watching this system I found 
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almost the same results; then I quit and only followed this 
cotton to the spinning, and on to the cloth, and there I 
found 90 per cent of the bad effects, and that we had been 
“passing the buck” from the weaver to the spinner and 
back to the carder and no one had arrived at any definite 
conclusion as to where it had come from, for we only 
changed sets of cotton mixings twice a day, that is, we only 
had to make two batches of cotton per day. We had no 
thought of watching just at this point, leaving it up to 
the operator to pick his tailings and keep out all the soiled 
cotton, but he didn’t. 

This was a buck that had been passing for quite a time 
and everybody seemed to be right, but they did no watch- 
They were too quick to glance over the situa- 
Any- 


ful waiting. 
tion, arrive at a decision and get it off their minds. 
one would say that they should not get it off their minds 
until the trouble was remedied; that’s true, but when a 
thing comes up for inspection, the average overseer will 
hastily make an inspection and make a report of his find- 
ings, and of course he wants to report in the negative. 
When he satisfies his superior officer, he relaxes on this 
particular subject and thinks it’s the other fellow—‘pass- 
ing the buck”—who must continue the hunt. 

The best way for a fellow to do, is to do everything 
that he can, leaving no stone unturned for the other fel- 
low to pass the buck back to him. Most men know when 
bad results will not oceur at the next process, and it all 
simmers down to “Group loyalty” in the plant. As “Old 
Timer” mentioned in this article—you must be your broth- 
er’s keeper or supporter; take all of his load that you can 
This is only your duty, and is 
You are 


carry in your department. 
not considered as a favor to the other fellow. 
supposed to make the stock as good as it is possible to 
make it without any favors considered. 

Some fellows take out twist in the work to get off more 
production, knowing at the time that the work will not 
run as well for the other fellow. The work of the man 
who follows will be hindered. He will be overrun by the 
man ahead. But the first man thinks he has made a rep- 
utation for himself, and will do various other things to 
gain a selfish point. Now he is a good buck passer, and 
in the course of time his name will appear on the changing 
lists in the columns of the papers. 

The Golden Rule is the best rule, and if it is observed 
and worked by there will be group loyalty and a good run- 


ning mill. Contributor No. 14. 





Finishing 50-Inch Duck. 


Epitor Corron: 

Attached you will find a sample of 50-inch duck. I 
would like to know how I ean produce and finish the 
same as the sample. I shall appreciate it if you can give 
me a formula for doing this, as well as the layout of ma- 
chinery required. T° a. (y-) 
Epiror Corron: 

I have “L. H.’s” letter and have noted contents. He 
will need 56-inch goods to make the width he needs, be- 
cause, as well as I see, he will have to bleach the goods and 
they will shrink five or six inches in the bleaching and 
finishing. “L. H.” will have to bleach and dye the goods 
on a 56-inch machine. The bleaching will have to be done 
on the regular machines and kiers in the rope form, unless 
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the goods are bleached on the 56-inch machines t 
as the bleaching for “C. K.” 
ed or half bleached the same as “C. 
yard rolls on the hot water mangle, which must also be 
wide enough to run 59-inch goods. 
for dyeing, which must be done on a 59-inch machine, az 
follows :—first of all, a standard tub must be 


967 





he same 


Having got the goods bleach- 
1,000- 


‘ 


K.,”’ run onto 
They are now ready 


made in a 


50-gallon tub as follows: 


Seg Sn 2 gd se 5 ounces 
UNI MINN oot ale Sins sea shear 7 ounces 
NG SOMONE 8s sea dee Bae a oe ee we 3 ounces 
Monopole Oil (or any softener).. 2 pounds 


Glauber Salt 10 pounds 
Water 
Stir up well and boil. 


Tub of machine holds about 15 pails to overrun hole. 


45 gallons 


EGER SOTVONEE Sins dele sik. o's se: 4 pounds 
RNR WRI onsivid kta eotieeiaten ace 10 pounds 
Standard form tab) sa csc ssiase sc 4 pails 


Keep hot (i.e., boiling). 
Fresh on 4th seam (or 200 yards) with % standard 44 
water. 
2nd end 1% pail standard to begin then fresh as above. 
Give three ends if necessary. 
Mangle without and dry on 
thread. 
Run in starch as follows: 


cans, straigchnte ning 


water 


Ce MODY <5 cscs bee cele whale aS 150 pounds 
Glucose 50 pounds 


ReOSRee eect h aad 50 pounds 


Epsom salts 
Soluble oil 
Water 
Boil until thin. 


20 pounds 
100 gallons 


Dry on cans and straighten thread. Starch on three 


Dry slowly at low temperature 


Sprinkle and let lie two 


bowl mangle two nips. 
(say 10 Ibs.). 
hours. Calender over stretcher. Make up. 

This could be dyed in the starch at two runs if neces- 


It is worth trying. 


Let lie until cool. 


sary. 


W. B. (Maine) 





High Twist in Effect Yarns. 


Epitor Corron : 

In reading the answers which were sent to the “Con- 
tributor No. 13” in the April issue, I was amazed that so 
many answers assumed the enquirer had made a mistake. 
Maybe he had, though I do not think so. My reason for 
this is, that my experience in the mill has called for 
Outside the regular twists, I 
30s/1 using twist 


yarns of every description. 
have made yarns numbering 16s/1 to 
multipliers ranging from 2.30 to \/7.00. 

In making finer numbers I have made 50s to 70s voile 
numbers were 


these 


twists using \/7.00 to 8.25. All 
made both on the mule and ring frame, the ring frame 
producing yarn much cheaper than it was possible on the 
mule, although the spindle speed of the frame was run 
7,000 r.p.m., against 9,000 r.p.m., on the mule. 

It can readily be seen why the ring frame production 
was higher than the mule, notwithstanding the low pro- 
dnetion of the ring frame. The production of a mule is 
about 70 per cent of the time run on ordinary work, be- 


cause 30 per cent of the time the mule is non-productive, it 
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being engaged in backing off and taking in. Now, with 
hard or voile twists on the mule, when it has finished its 
outward traverse, only 70 per cent approximately of the 
twist has been applied, therefore, certain mechanisms hold 
the mule in position for twisting only, until all the twist 
necessary has been applied. While this twisting is taking 
place the rolls are delivering slowly in order to ease the 
tension of the yarn. It has been my experience to deliver 
from two to five inches of yarn while this process is taking 
place according to the numbers of yarn or twist to be 
applied. This loss of time made the production cost very 
high. In later years the ring frame does most of this kind 
of work at a considerably lower cost. 

I am afraid the figures I have presented will amaze 
some of the contributors who have never run any numbers 
other than with standard twist applied. It is coming up 
against such conditions as I have presented that broadens 
a man’s vision of the possibilities of the ring frame, and I 
am looking forward to the time when the ring frame will 
have no difficulties in spinning the finer grade yarns. 
Christy (Mass.) 


Repairing Drawing Frame Rolls. 


Epitor Corron: 

In the May issue “T. A. D.” tells of a drawing frame 
with metallic rolls that is giving him trouble, the flutes be- 
ing worn down so that there are ridges in the arbors. I 
think he is in a better position to solve the problem than 
anyone else because he has the machine under his super- 
vision. However, as the question is open for discussion, I 
will try to point out some of the difficulties arising from 
worn arbors. 

If the arbors become worn and lose their round, even 
and smooth surface, the draft of the machine will become 
irregular and the sliver will have thick and thin places in 
it. Owing to the arbors being ridged, the ridges on the 
arbors of the top roll will at times ride the ridges on the 
arbors of the bottom rolls and at other points on the cir- 
cumference. If the arbors will mesh together thus allow- 
ing the flutes on the bosses of the rolls to mesh too deeply 
at one point, and at other points on the cireumference of 
the rolls where the ridges ride one another the flutes on 
the bosses of the rolls will be held further apart, allow- 
ing a larger amount of stock to pass between them, there- 
by causing uneven sliver and irregular tension. 

These conditions are usual when metallic rolls are in 
the condition deseribed by “T. A. D.”’ However, it does 
not justify a change in tension or draft. I am of the opin- 
ion that he did not buy the same pitch rolls or the diam- 
eters were not the same, for if such were the case the results 
would have been a good even sliver and a regular tension, 
providing that during these twenty years the frame has 
been running there were no changes made in tension or 
draft to maintain the weight of the sliver. 

With reference to repairing these rolls, I don’t think 
they would be worth the cost of repairing. There is a way 
to repair the rolls by turning them down and reopening the 
flutes on the bosses and replacing the old arbors with col- 
lars to compare with the diameter of the bosses of the rolls 
after refluting them. This would change the draft con- 
stant of the frame due to the change in the diameter of 
the rolls after repairing them. To Ae AS (85 @) 
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Belieyes in Team Work. 


Epitor Corron: 

L. J. S. (S. C.) asks the question in the May number 
of Corron—‘Should draft gears ever be changed in spin- 
ning in keeping the numbers even?” I am a carder and 
believe that the carder should keep hiy numbers even. Any 
carder can change 1% tooth either way at a time, and there 
is no need or excuse at all for him to let the numbers run 
away with him, and by being on the job and watching it 
he should be able to give the spinner good even roving 
from which to spin even numbers. I do not mean that every 
bobbin should size 40s or 50s or whatever they are sup- 
posed to be making, but I do mean that if a mill is sup- 
posed to make 40s they should be kept right around 40s, 
and not have one bobbin size 35s, another 45s and so on. 

I agree with L. J. S. in regard to changing roving in 
rainy weather. If the numbers do not go too heavy, do 
not change them, as they are-sure to dry out. A carder 
who keeps his weights right can judge when the wet weath- 
er gets his weights too high. There is plenty of time 
then to eut down. 

I believe in the policy of L. J. S.—live and let live. 


Bab (N. C.) 





A New Picker Air Intake. 


There has been for some timme a need of a system for 
feeding sufficient air to picking machinery, which could be 
regulated independently of the air in the picker house, it is 
pointed out in a recent Saco-Lowell pamphlet, which illus- 
trates and describes the Knowlton & Newton picker air 
intake which has been designed: for this purpose. 

This system consists of a main air trunk line located 
underneath the picker room floor, which takes its air from 
the outside and delivers it to branch pipe lines feeding 
individual pickers. All openings on the picker are sealed 
to prevent taking air from the room, so that the air must 
come from the outside. 

Thus no air is removed from the picker room, states the 
pamphlet, which illustrates a-s@¥ing in fuel as follows: 
“Each picker fan exhausts approximately 1,200 cubic feet 
of air per minute. Should there be twenty one-beater 
machines in a room, 24,000 cubie feet of air would be taken 
out every minute without an air intake system. This air 
is drawn from other rooms where it has been heated and 
humidified, at the expense of considerable fuel, which is 
an almost total waste.” 

The booklet thus claims an economy in fuel, as it is not 
necessary to heat the incoming airjeregardless of the outside 
temperature. Further, it is stated, a more even humidity 
ean be maintained in the picker room and laps will be 
more even in weight; and as the picker receives all the 
air it requires without any interference, better laps are ob- 
taind, the booklet states. 

The system is manufactured by Saco-Lowell Shops, with 


Y 


southern offices and shops at Charlotte, N. C. 





In the operation of all types of furnaces where high 
temperatures are required, the refractory linings must at 
intervals be renewed. The Quigley Furnace Specialties 
Co., Ine., 26 Cortlandt St., New York, have just issued 
a booklet on their “Hytempite,” which is a product to be 
used for this purpose. 
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fies the wisdom of their choice. 


Preference is due to their being 
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whose experience and ability are 
part of every machine. All 
factors instill confidence that 
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utmost in service. 
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Southern Textile Association. 


(Continued from page 935.) 


who could not tell the time either, thought to embarrass 
him so he said, ‘What time is it Pat by your new watch?’ 
Pat shoved the watch in Mike’s face and said, ‘Dar she is.’ 
Mike said quickly, ‘Damn if she ain’t. We act the same 
way with new employees when we show them the frame 
or the loom and say ‘Dar she is.’ And when they say, 
‘Damn if she ain’t, that brings in the third of these costs 
items. 

“3. Increased wear and tear of machinery and tools. 
This needs no explanation. It is a big item. 

“4. Reduced rate of production during the training 
period. 

“5, Increased amount of spoiled work and waste. 

“6. Extra force necessary to fill in gaps. Every mill 
carries too many ‘extras’ and this number could be greatly 
cut down if the new help were reduced. 

“7, Accident ratio greater. 

“8. Village and community work more difficult and 
more expensive. Very hurriedly I am going to suggest a 
cost for each of these eight items to see if we can arrive 
at some figure, although I have not endeavored to mention 
all the items. 

“1, The interviewing, ete., we will place at a minimum 
OS I a a $ 50 
“2. Instruction and learning take from two days to 
two weeks but we will put down a charge of just 4.00 
“3. Wear and tear of machinery, sometimes very 


0 YEE SIRES ORO eet re On Tee fee ee 2.50 
“4, Reduced rate of sendesilin, invisible but mightily 
BEES Jdcaiss ee Eee bea ehiblein ie Kivalewee .. 3.00 


“5. Spoiled wok end wile would be a tremendous 
item if we were not able to re-work so much 


SRELO. WEIN MNO “WALL BAT 18) 6 ooo dice ec eees 2.00 
“6. Extra foree necessary, generally from 3 to 5 
SRO EEE corer ccccccsscdagenvces 1.00 


“7, Accident ratio great (one boy cost $3,500 this 
year), 15 per cent accidentally occur with less 
WR TORRES oss ciicc cop ccc scare ncdecs 50 

“8. Community work is placed very conservaticely at 1.00 
“This makes a total of only $14.50 which is $5.50 less 

than that figured anywhere else, except for a day laborer 
which is from $11 to $12. I believe this $14.50 is quite 
conservative but to make it more so we will suppose that % 
of all the people you hire need no training whatever an1 
we will still have a minimum of $10.00 a person. For 
every hundred we lose, it costs us $1,000. On that basis, 
our company saved last year over $50,000 in comparison 
with 1918 or 1919 and we feel that a system we began in 
early part of 1920 helped to make this saving, although 
we know 1918 and 1919 were not normal years. 

“And that brings us to this point, what can we do 
about this matter? My desire is to awaken an interest in 
this subject and get folks to thinking and planning. I 
cannot, nor do I eare to, specifiy a cure-all, a remedy for 
this evil. I simply want to suggest briefly a plan that 
might help a little bit. We have found that a small but 
well-organized Personnel Department (not an Employment 
Department) has helped wonderfully. We interview every 
person that works for us and get complete personnel and 
employment records from them and we have a complete file 
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of all who have ever worked for us, and before anyone is 
hired the Department is called and complete information 
is given the Superintendent. When a person leaves, a 
dropped card is sent in to the Department giving the rea- 
sons why the person left and all other information such as 
transfers, promotions, ete., are sent in to the Department 
so that complete data is gotten together about each person. 

“Each week a turnover report is sent to each mill show- 
ing the record for the week, giving totals and percentages 
and comparing the mill with the company as a whole and 
comparing each department in the mill. The genera] man- 
ager, the president or treasurer, as the case may be, gets a 
complete report with an analysis of all the figures showing 
the economic condition of those who left, the length of serv- 
ice, their previous training, ete. The figures are used, they 
are not preserved for historical files. 
pany in the South that has a beautiful and complete Per- 
sonnel and Employment Department filing system but it 
never uses the figures it secures. It does not even know 
why its employees leave and it does not have compiete turn- 


I know of one com- 


This department is run by the book; it is a 
It reminds me of the young bride 


over figures. 
Sears Roebuck system. 
who exclaimed, ‘Oh, my cake is burning, but this book 
says the cake must stay in five minutes longer.’ 

“We must combat this problem. We must give more 
attention to hiring and training 
wateh this floating class of labor and work out some method 


We must especially 
of combatting it. We are encouraging it by our present at- 
titude. We have found that 37 per cent of our employees 
have been with us less than a year and over 70 per cent of 
the entire turnover occur in this group. When we had a 
percentage of 77 per cent one year, the turnover with the 
floating group was 226 per cent. It should not be. There 
has been some talk of mills giving a credential card to 
those employees who leave a mill and deserve a recommen- 
dation. It might help to relieve a bad situation. The 
thing is costing the country over $250,000,000 and the 
southern textile industry ought to do its part to help stop 
this enormous waste.” 

When Mr. Hodges had concluded, Gordon Cobb made 
the statement that the Association, recognizing the impor- 
tance of the subject, have arrangements for bringing the 
question of labor turnover up in a sectional meeting. He 
expressed the thought that where reference had been made 
to a turnover of 150 per cent in the textile industry it 
should be qualified by the information that this occurred 
within 30 to 35 per cent of the employees. This fact, he 
said, was borne out in figures accumulated by the Associa- 
tion. 

fr. Hodges explained that this was adequately empha- 
sized in his remarks as they would be published for the 
public, and added that turnovers of 150 to 200 per cent 
were not confined alone to the textile industry, but were 
found in many industries, and that as Mr. Cobb had stated, 
the textile manufacturers found their turnover confined to 
approximately one-third of their workers, the floating type. 

The concluding feature of the session and convention 
was a striking address by the Right Reverend E. A. Pen- 
ick, bishop of the Episcopal Church, on 

“The Relation of the Church to Industry.” 
Dr. Penick’s address was received with great interest by 
the men. He brought out many new thoughts of help to 
the operating executive in his dealing with the man in the 
mill, and in recognition of his service, the Association elect- 
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Illustration (at left) shows a No. 980 
Sylphon Temperature Regulator 
controlling the temperature of Skcin 
Dryer. 


Ilustration (at right) shows No. 931 Sylphon Temper- 


ature Regulator on Hosiery Dyeing Machine. 
lator installed horizontally. 
tically, 


“Uncontrolled” 


VER 100 of the finest mills in the country 
are using the automatic, accurate control 
supplied by Sylphon Temperature Regulators 
to guarantee their results. 


They know that grave danger lies in trusting 
costly raw materials to the vagaries of un- 
controlled heat. 


For Washing, Bleaching 
Scouring, etc. use No. 930 or 931 


These self-contained. com- 
plete as you see the No. 931 here. Bulb is 
easily installed in the liquid to be controlled, 
and the valve mounted in the steam line. 
The Regulator, generating within itself the 
power for operating the valve in the steam 
line, is a marvel of automatic accuracy. It 
absolutely cuts out guess 

work in temperature con- 

trol, reduces fuel and 

labor costs, and guaran- 

tees a uniform and high 

quality product. 


instruments are 


Bellows 
Complete 


heat cannot , give 
finished goods 


Regu- 


It may also be used ver- 


uniform 


For Uniform Drying 
use No. 980 or No. 981 


Since in drying, air is the medium to be 
controlled, a bulb both of large area and 
of sensitive reaction is needed. 


In the Fulton patented star-shaped, seam- 
less bulb these two requirements are sci- 
entifically met. Here is a bulb with very 
thin, sensitive, seamless walls, ends lock- 
seamed—one which gives the greatest 
area of exposed surface in proportion to 
cubical contact and mass of any design 
known, 


In all other construction and operating 
details, No. 980 is identical with No. 930 
or 931—as automatic, as accurate. 

We have a special booklet called ‘“Taking 
the Guess out of Temperature Regulation 
in Textile Processes-’’ It deals with the 
temperature problems encountered in the 


manufacture of cottons. May we send 
you a copy? 


Ask for 
Bulletin 
UTR.102 


cut open 


Temperature Regulators 


THE FULTON COMPANY KNOXVILLE,TENN. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


BOSTON 
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The secret of the accurate Sylphon 
control is the Sylhpon Bellows 


This Bellows, in the head of the in- 
strument, is drawn from a flat sheet 
of metal, without a seam or joint in 
its entire length—the most sensitive 
and flexible expansion member known. 


No. 980 Sylphon Temperature Regulator 


No. 931 Sylphon Tempera- 
ture Regulator 


PHILADELPHIA 


Representatives in all principal cities in U. S. 


European Representatives: Crosby Valve & Engineering Co., Ltd. 
41-42 Foley Street, London, W. 1, England. 


Canadian Representatives: Darling Bros., Ltd., 
120 Prince Street, Montreal, Canada. 
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ed him to an honorary life membership in the organization. 
Dr. Penick said in part: 

“As I understand the personnel of this convention, it is 
comprised of men who are in a position to frame the at- 
titude of thousands of people. If every man in this con- 
vention were to assume a certain attitude with regard to 
the relation or the interrelation of church and industry 
there is no telling what kind of a policy might be establish- 
ed throughout the southern textile business. 

“T approach this subject myself with diffidence for I 
am more or less immature in my judgment and exceedingly 
limited in my experience and observation and study. But 
while I approach the subject with diffidence I might say 
[ approach you gentlemen with confidence because I rely 
on your experience and upon your ability to receive what I 
have to offer, and I offer it as one who believes very con- 
fidently that industry, whether it be the textile industry or 
any kind of industry, can only succeed permanently as it 
is built and maintained along the lines and principles of 
truth and justice as revealed in the religion of Jesus Christ. 

“T am here to ask you to think with me, to differ with 
me, if you please, to agree with me if you can, with regard 
to the great problems arising out of the a!justmeni uf 
contending forces in our industrial order. 

“The first point I would have you consider is that the 
chureh is concerned with industry because men are engaget. 
in it. Industry works with the tools of human life. Its 
machinery is folks. Now, wherever human beings are gath- 
ered together in any kind of capacity, wherever they are 
thrown together in any sort of relationship or contact, there 
is the business of the church. I believe it is necessary to 
remove some erroneous ideas from the minds of conscien- 
tious men as to what the business of the church actually 
is. I do not mean to discount the work with which the 
church has been associated in times past. That is, with the 
preaching of the gospel of individual salvation. So far 
as that goes it is good, but it does not go very far. So 
far as the chureh is concerned with the cultivation of the 
interior life, the development of the spirit of man, that’s 
good. But that is not a very extended program. So far as 
the church is concerned with pietistie movements, I say that 
also is good, but that is exceedingly limited and it is in- 
adequate and unworthy of a great program which falls 
short of nothing save the redemption of society throughout 
the entire world. 

“It has been the habit of people in times past who 
have not given a great deal of thought to this subject to ac- 
euse the church of meddling in business. I will say the 
chureh has no intention or disposition to meddle in any 
man’s business unless that man’s business is conducted 
in such a way as to affect some other fellow’s welfare. 
At that point it beeomes the church’s business to intervene 
because a man has no right to go down the street elbowing 
people out of his way regardless of their rights and privi- 
leges in life. 

“Tt has been said that the church should confine itself 
to religion. Well, I want to submit to you with all the 
earnestness I ean exhibit, that it is the church’s business 
to intervene in matters national, international, concerning 
commerce, business, and industry and transportation, so- 
ciety and all economic enterprises, wherever human beings 
are involved, there is the business of the church. The 
church has a relation and a definite obligation growing out 
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of that relation because there are folks, the raw material 
of human beings. 

“Don’t you see what a mistake it is to departmentalize 
life and say over here are foreign obligations, and here are 
our national responsibilities, and here is business, and 
here is transportation, and here is recreation, and here is 
society, and here in a pigeonhole by itself, unrelated to 
the 95 per cent of all those things, that oeeupy your and 
my time, is religion—is a false attitude to assume for the 
church? So I submit first that because you are engaged 
as human beings in an enterprise which employs human be- 
ings, therefore the church because of its contact and rela- 
tionship should and does have an interest in your welfare. 

“Now what is the task of the church? It is to establish 
the kingdom of God here on earth, now, not hereafter. 
The business of the church means the business of organized 
christianity, which is my definition of the church, the 
whole body of faithful believers. Their business is to in- 
augurate an ideal society which we believe to be the will 
of God for man. And that ideal of society is capable of 
existence here on earth. 

“For too long a time we have been talking about the 
hereafter. For too long a time the church has watered 
down and weakened her message to men, and failed to chal- 
lenge the attention and enlist the interest of strong men 
because it was preaching an individual salvation, and it 
looked like some kind of insurance policy to provide eternal 
safety hereafter. 

“Strong men don’t like this kind of inherent selfishness. 
They are not interested and they will not become interest- 
ed until men are brought to see that the program of the 
church is worldwide in extent and touches life at every 
single point and its business is to do that which Christ 
came Himself to inaugurate; to set up this ideal society 
or commonwealth in which God’s will shall be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. 

“Now that touches the textile enterprise, doesn’t it? 
So I say we have a relationship there. That is more than 
the relation of church and industry because the church is 
concerned with men’s welfare and men are engaged in jn- 
dustry. The church exists not to establish a kingdom, not 
to preach a gospel only, but the redemption of all society 
now. 

“Next let us consider the human values in industry. I 
believe a man should be taught by the church the dignity 
of his labor, as I believe he is in the mill villages of the 
South. Some are called upon to work in stone and erect 
their cathedrals; some are called upon to work in color 
and paint their canvas, and some to clothe humanity. Man 
must wear clothing; man has need of the product which 
comes from your mills and therefore your labor, to be 
identified with this satisfaction of a human need, consti- 
tutes a dignified position. That is being taught by the 
church, and yet I can understand that it is being taught 
with considerable difficulty by the church because certain 
conditions exist and because I believe I would have a good 
deal of trouble in feeling a pride in my handiwork if my 
handiwork was nothing other than the product of a piece 
of mechanism. It’s not mine, and I don’t think about it as 
if I created it. It’s not a product of my imagination. It 
has not originated in my brain and as this thing comes 
from the machine, although I may be told it is a dignified 
office in life to stand at that machine and work that piece 
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NICKEL PLATED DROP WIRES 


Other manufacturers copper-plate drop wires. So do 
we, when a mill prefers that finish, but it is an axiomatic 
chemical fact that the acids formed by sizing compounds 
and starches, plus the moisture from the humidifiers, which 
so freely corrode the copper itself, cannot and will not 
corrode the nickel. 


Many mills are thus escaping steel rust and copper cor- 
rosion by using our nickel-plated drop wires. 
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of mechanism day in and day out, yet I question whether 
or not I would feel a pride in the joy of my own creative 
handiwork. 

“We have two outstanding impulses, one is the creative 
impulse, the other the acquisitive instinct—create and get. 

“When a man is engaged in employment where there 
is nothing to stimulate his imagination, where the creative 
impulse hardens and petrifies, and initiative is lost—where 
that kind of an attitude exists in the man, what can I say 
to him to offset the downward drag of the condition in 
which he is compelled to work? I say that in my judgment, 
so far as the mills are concerned, there can be an invest- 
ment made by them of the highest order, that investment 
being of the character referred to by the previous speaker, 
known as community work. That community work will 
supply a substitution for the things which are lacking in a 
man’s job. Man must find self-expression, somehow, and if 
he doesn’t do it through creation or recreation, he is going 
to do it in some destructive or illegitimate or unjust way 
and you have trouble on your hands. If this creative 
instinet is lost, through the substitution of automatic ma- 
chinery and other things, then you are de-humanizing and 
de-personalizing material which is God-created and intend- 
ed to be very human and very personal.” 

Quoting from a report of the American Committee of 
Church and Industria] Relationship, Dr. Penick read that, 
“We have shown an inexcusable apathy toward human 
values in the process of producing things. We have been 
concerned with impersonal things, with profits and divi- 
dends, rather than with immortal souls of men for whom 
Christ died. That radical statement,” said Dr. Penick, 
“evidently does not apply to conditions in the South.” 

In conclusion, the speaker enumerated a number of 
Christian principles that should be applied to industry, as 
prepared by Sherwood Eddy. First, he said, “we should 
give due allowance for the thing known as personality. We 
should respect the man as a man. We should stop talking 
about a man as a hand. He is more than a hand, he is a 
man; he is not a means for somebody else; he is an end to 
himself. For this reason he is entitled to a minimum sub- 
sistence wage, and, if possible, a comfort and saving wage. 

“We should bear in mind the principle of brotherhood. 
We are not altogether sentimental when we refer to each 
other as brothers. We are all alike and we are in common 
bondage in a common humanity. 

“Under the head of brotherhood, we should speak of co- 
operation for service, and not competition for gain. 

“Next in order is service, which should be our chief mo- 
tive, and an industry should be built and operated for the 
benefit of the greatest number, and until it gets on that 
basis it is headed straight for failure. Anything that is 
erected on a selfish foundation is just as sure to fall as the 
sun is shining today on these everlasting hills. It is true 
of the individual, of the family group, and when you 
enlarge that into an industry, it is just the same. 

“Liberty is the next point, which is the right of self- 
expression as I have already touched on it. Man is en- 
titled to self-determination, self-expression, self-govern- 
ment—I am a believer in a reasonable degree to democracy 
as opposed to autocracy in industry. 

“Justice demands there should be no exploitation of the 
weak by the more powerful. That is so self-evident that I 
shall pass on to 

“Accountability, which is the next point. You and I are 
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stewards of talents, and we must all render an account, in 
some way, for the things we do here. 

“May I appeal, if it is necessary to appeal to a body 
of intelligent men like this, if you will proclaim in season 
and out of season the principles of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ as related to industry, remembering that Christ was 
a laboring man and that he promulgated the truth to which 
all classes of people must conform or else go by the boards; 
that you not only proclaim this, but that you will also 
study the various experiments for the application of Christ- 
ian principles to this industry—some of them will fail, 
but out of them all, I believe, will come the true valuation 
of Christianity in industry.” 

The election of officers was next held, and the following 
were elected: 

President, Marshall Dilling, of Gastonia, N. C. 

Vice-President, Oscar D. Grimes, of Athens, Ga. 

Chairman of Board of Governors, W. H. Gibson, Jr., 
of Union, S. C. 

Members of Board of Governors, J. W. Jenkins, of 
Rockingham, N. C.; L. L. Brown, of Clifton, S. C.; E. A. 
Franks, of Spartanburg, 8S. C.; J. O. Corn, of Columbia, 
S.C. J. W. Hames, of Atlanta, Ga., was elected to serve 
for two years succeeding Mr. Gibson, who was elevated 
to the chairmanship. 

L. L. Brown, of Spartanburg, was elected as chairman 
of the Weaving Division to sueceeed Mr. Gibson. 

A. B. Carter was re-elected secretary and T. A. Sizemore 
of Greenville, was re-elected treasurer. 

The Textile Foundation Committee selected for the 
coming year are: F. Gordon Cobb, chairman; David Clark, 
of Charlotte; Robert W. Philip, of Atlanta; L. L. Brown, 
and J. R. Dover, Jr., of Shelby. 

At this point, Mr. Chapman was presented with the 
president’s medal by Robert W. Philip on behalf of the 
Association. The winner of the attendance prize for the 
morning session was R. L. Hindman, of the Pacifie Mills, 
Columbia, S. C. 


The tenth of the series of Standard Instruction Book- 
lets has just been issued by Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. This volume is entitled “Dob- 
bies and Dobby Multipliers,” and illustrates various types 
of Crompton & Knowles dobbies and auxiliary equipment 
with instructions concerning the setting of a dobby and 
the more important attachments. 


The Beacon Mfg. Co., of New Bedford, Mass., have 
awarded to Morton C. Tuttle Co., of Boston, contract for 
the construction of a cotton mill at Swannanoa, ten miles 
from Asheville, N. C. The mill will have 200,000 square 
feet of floor space, it is stated. E. S. Draper, landscape 
architect of Charlotte, N. C., has been engaged to prepare 


plans for a mill village of 100 homes, it is added. 


“Be up and doing or you will be down and done. Slang! 
Yes, I know it, but it also may be classed as pretty doggone 
good advice to a lot of overseers and superintendents who 
are sort of drifting along on their jobs just because right 
at the moment the “boss” is not raising he—l], as Ring 
Lardner puts it, about something. Look out! First thing 
you know you will think a ton of brick has fallen on you. 
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Quality is Economy 


It will pay you to look into this 
matter of painting carefully. 

Let your calculations be based on 
a ‘‘years of life’’ instead of a ‘‘low 
cost per gallon’’ basis. 

Rust. decay, the action of fumes, 
acids and alkalis are adding unrea- 
sonable figures to your depreciation 
account daily if buildings and equip- 
ment are not protected with a stand- 
ard reliable protective paint. 

We will gladly send Booklet No. 
34-B, which tells about Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite Paint—Nature’s combinatior 
of flake silica-graphite made into the 
most elastic, longest-lasting paint 
known. 
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A. C. M. A. Meet at Atlantic City. 


(Continued from page 913.) 


(e) For the same reason, and because all business is 
done on the Liverpool and Manchester exchanges, selling 
costs are almost eliminated and purchasing costs reduced 
to a minimum. 

(f) American taxes are higher and more varied; new 
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show an increase, while tariff-protected items, such as cloth- 
ing and food, show decreases. 

The lower purchasing power of 61.3 cents on the dollar 
today is more than made up by the increases in wages 
since 1914. 

The following table shows in detail the changes in the 
cost of living as tabulated on April 21, 1924, by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board: 











Percentage of Decrease in the Cost 
of Living on March 15, 1924, 
from Average Prices In— 





51 47 44 34.2 4.6 2.0 
80 80 RS ie ee 2.8 2.87 
74 77 76 34.2 0.97 0.6 
76 75 72 3.64 2.3 “#4 
(93) (91) (87) 26) (3.1) | (2.1) 
(43) (43) 42) 23.4)t (0.7) (0.7) 
74 74 74 5.9 No change | No change 
65.3 63.9 63.2 20 1.3 0.4 





* Food price changes are from the United States Bureau of Lalor Statistics. 


t Increase. 


schools, permanent roads and all kinds of pub:ie work are 
going on in America that have no counterpart in older Eng- 
land. Vastly more is expected of mill stockholders and 
officers toward supporting the many American institutions 
to which foreigners pay nothing. 

All these and more should enter into tariff considera- 
tions, yet there are statesmen. who “discard the theory of 
cost of production!” 

The Banister pamphlet alleges on page 7, that “the tariff 
is so high that not a yard of ordinary competing cotton or 
silk goods is imported, but only novelties in design or qual- 
ity, the finest kinds of cotton goods-” * * * 

The classified list of importations issued monthly by the 
Department of Commerce shows this statement to be very 
seriously in error. 

But, for the sake of argument, suppose it were literally 
true: few pieces of fancy goods are made exactly alike by 
different mills in the United States, but no one would say 
that the sale of one fabric would not lessen the market for 
others. On the contrary, mills go to a great deal of trouble 
and expense to bring out new things, substitutes for exist- 
ing things—all of which displa¢e the old ones, a competi- 
tion of the substitute. There are few imported cotton fab- 
rics indeed that do not directly or indirectly compete with 
the products of some American mills. 

I certainly do not advocate a tariff so prohibitory that 
no importations at all can come in, but I do advocate tariff 
rates that will not permit such increasing importations as 
are now getting in, for it is exceeding what was expected 
even under the Underwood bill. cf 

DOWNWARD TREND IN COST OF LIVING. 
The Evening Public Ledger of April 18, 1924, contains 


an article from which the following is quoted: 


‘*Washngton, April 18.—The cost of living, especially in food, 
shows a downward trend. 

‘*Within a single month—February 15 to March 15—the average 
family expenditure for food bought at retail prices declined 2 per 
cent. This decrease is the average for all the larger cities. For 
Philadelphia the drop was 3 per cent, or 1 per cent more than the 
average. 

‘*In the four years’ period between June, 1920, when the post- 
war inflation had sent prices to their peak, and March, 1924, the 
decrease in living costs in Philadelphia averaged 41.6 per cent. 
Food prices dropped 73.5 per cent. Clothing prices fell 132.2 per 
cent. House furnishings dropped 78.6 per cent. Increases were 41.3 
per cent in housing and 31.2 per cent in fuel and lighting.’’ 


Adjoining will be found an interesting tabulation; nat- 
urally-protected items such as rents and public utilities 


The purchasing value of the dollar based on the cost 
of living in March, 1924, was 61.3 cents as contrasted with 
one dollar in July, 1914. 

IS NOT WOMEN’S QUARREL REALLY WITH THE COSTS OF DIS- 
TRIBUTION, AND HOW MUCH ARE THEY RESPONSIBLE FOR IT? 

In both the Banister and Cliff pamphlets one ean not 
but be surprised at the spread between the manufacturers 
and retail prices of both the domestic article with no tariff, 
and of the imported article, with the tariff. The cost of 
distribution is frankly the trouble and it is up to the women 
to study and investigate that before any real substantial 
reduction in prices can be effected. So long as women de- 
mand the variety, the quality, the credit and the service that 
they are getting in American trade, just so long will the 
cost of distribution remain high. In the long run, the cost 
of living is really in their hands and the reforms in the 
methods and costs of distribution can only be made with 
their initiation and sanction. 


“SEEING OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US 
*‘Our High Standard of Living the Envy of Europe 


(By Muriel Harris, in The Manchester (Eng.) Guardian Weekly.) 

‘‘America strikes the foreigner as being essentially the land of 
luxury. Everybedy seems to have an expensive fur coat; every- 
body seems to have a motor; everybody seems to have a three- 
course breakfast; everybody seems to think nothing of staying at 
an hotel. 

‘It is only necessary to look at statistics to see how many 
Americans possess a motor. Motors here are on the same scale 
as bicycles in Europe a few years ago. Outside any big factory, 
it is nothing uncommon to see dozens of cheap motors in which 
the workmen have driven themselves to their work. After a house, 
an American thinks of getting a motor—sometimes before. 

**On the whole the standard of living in America is consid- 
erably higher than in Europe. It is very rare, for instance, to see 
an ill-shod person and this does not mean that shoes are cheap. * * * 

‘*Americans, again, look very well dressed, compared with the 
standards of Europeans. * * * 

‘“The high wages here [in America] do, of course, tend to equal- 
ize material things. It is perpetually as though labor were engaged 
in munition work during a great war. It has plenty of money 
to spend, and it is not content with anything less than what it con- 
siders the best. Very largely it spends its high wages at once, with 
the result that it possesses motors—cheap ones—and expensive 
clothes and furniture—very often the installment system. If it 
saves, it is liable to develop into a millionaire in an incredibly 
short time. Compared with Europe, it is probably infinitely better 
off, with the one exception of service; the amenities of habit and 
custom it has never had, and does not miss. Prices are excessively 
high, but, then, so are wages. * * * 


WHAT ARE THE CONTRIBUTING FACTORS TO THE DEPRESSIONg 
IN THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY? t 
1. There is a world-wide depression in almost all in” 
dustries, especially in the cotton textile industry and par‘¢ 
ticularly in America and Great Britain. 
2. In America, the cotton textile industry has been ge: 
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GEO. W. HARRIS CO. 


OLDEST MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA OF 
Loom Harnesses, Harness Twine and Mending Eyes 


Our customers of 70 years ago are stil] our customers, and numbered among them are the largest mills in the world. 
The use of the highest grade materials, backed by 75 _ rs of experience, assures products that will render the 


highest degree of efficiency and service. They are all guaranteed in every way. 
We will be pleased to have a representative call on you and figure on your requirements for both prompt and 


future shipments. 


199 PERKINS STREET LOWELL, MASS. 


Southern Office: 201 Augusta St., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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ELWELL-PARKER TRUCTORS 


used in 
OVER 200 BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY 

Thousands of dollars are saved annually at small initial cost 
by owners of Elwell-Parker Electric Industrial Trucks, Tractors 
and Oranes. They pay for themselves. 

Let us advise you in reducing your time and labor in handling 
cases, bales and chemicals in mill and warehouse. 

Catalog 130-C upon request. 

The Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


1 have been added to the “1912” Cloth 
Drereyr1 fe Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
« Etta saray chine which add oo 50 per cont 


The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
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Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liqui 
Ink for marking and stenciling. 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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cloth going through thi 
It saves time, labor, machines and 
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ed up to a war basis not only adequate to supply domestic 
needs but more than its normal share of foreign textile 
trade; it is now in the throes of readjustment and the fiercest 
competition prevails with not enough business to go around. 

3. In England, which must export 80 per cent of its 
products, the industry was greatly restricted during the war 
and it has not yet reached 60 per cent of normal operation 
because of the lack of demand in its regular foreign mar- 
kets; its returning operatives are clamoring for employ- 
ment. Despite the fact that the English mill owners lost 
over a quarter of a billion dollars last year and are now 
losing at the rate of $5,000,000 per month, the English 
government afforded assistance to the unemployed on a 
large scale, 

4. Hence, despite severe curtailment in America and 
the manufacturers’ willingness to take business at a loss, 
importations from England have increased. The effect of 
these importations is to take from American mills just that 
amount of business and to keep many other American-made 
goods at prices below the cost of production or to let foreign 
mills make them also. 

5. The increased competition is so disastrous now be- 
cause of the slack conditions of business; ordinarily, it 
would be materially felt, but perhaps not intolerably. As 
to whether it is a case of dumping, or of undue competition 
due to tariff rates, depends probably upon one’s political 
views; in some classes of fabrics, I think it is a case of 
dumping; but the fine and fancy goods constituting the 
bulk of the importations, from the Bolton district, made 
almost entirely of Egyptian Cotton, are probably largely 
due to inadequate tariff rates because the Bolton district 
is operating fairly well and not so distressed. The great de- 
pression in England is in the Oldham district, using Amer- 
ican Cotton and competing in foreign markets with the 
coarser and plainer fabrics that we ourselves export. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that the importation 
of so many goods made of Egyptian cotton must tend to de- 
press the price of American long-staple cotton, for many 
thousands of bales of American staple cotton are being dis- 
placed by an equal amount of Egyptian cotton. 

6. Tariff agitation is also responsible, for the Banister 
pamphlet and like political propaganda certainly are warn- 
ings to buyers that lower prices can still be expected if 
those of its tariff faith triumph in the fall elections, and 
the buyers strike prevailing receives corresponding impulse. 
7. This so-called “buyer’s strike” seems to be due to: 

(a) Propaganda fostered by importers and politicians 
that leads consumers to expect lower prices under certain 
eventualities. 

(b) The lack of appreciation on the part of the buying 
public that cotton textiles are already selling at prices be- 
low the cost of replacement. 

(ce) The lack of realization by the public that the pres- 
ent scale of prices is not likely to be lowered: for the wages 
of textile operatives, despite their increases, are now lower 
than those in many other industries and should be raised if 
anything; also, raw cotton is three times as high as pre-war 
prices which were outrageously inadequate and did not yield 
a decent living to the growers and should never prevail 
again. 

(d) The amazing sum of money spent by all classes 
for automobiles, whether luxuries or necessities as may be in 
each particular case, certainly restricts buying power to a 
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very large extent, for not only are they bought but in very 
large number are bought on credit and installment payments. 

Not to mention, the “hundreds of thousands of self-sup- 
porting (and other) women” who are buying silks where 
cottons were formerly worn, and—if you please—the scanti- 
ness of attire of every kind that today characterizes women’s 
fashions. 

8. Not least, is the oppressive taxation of all kinds— 
federal, State, local and otherwise—in short, the cost of 
government—the most protected of all industries. 

Uncertainty and suspense as to what the taxes will be 
for the current year; and the disconcerting effect of pro- 
posed new, untried, experimental and doubtful forms of 
taxation. 

9. Finally, the open and undisguised hostility of some 
legislators towards corporate business—the vast majority of 
industrial and commercial forms of conducting business. 

The remedies are obvious in some cases and obscure in 
others—what are you going to do about the obvious ones? 

When Mr. had President Beattie 
opened the meeting for genera] discussion of the subject. 
Mr. Johnson, of the Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, expressed the belief that in accordance with the 


Cramer concluded, 


activities of the paint and varnish manufacturers, the cop- 
per manufacturers, and other associations, a publicity cam- 
paign for educating the public into lines of right thinking 
might be of aid to the textile manufacturer. 
Mr. Johnson that he believed the 
laundry prices had to a great extent affected the use of 
cotton goods. He expressed the thought that though wool 
and silk is affecting the cotton manufacturer, he believed 
that “with the great improvement that has been made in cot- 
ton goods, which are today, in utility as well as in price, the 
cheapest, best dress material that can be used, the cotton 
manufacturers could, by a proper campaign for utility, use 
and value, make the laundry bills, high as they are, cheap 


added inerease in 


by comparison.” 

Bernard M. Cone, president of the Proximity Mfg. Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C., pointed out that in a recent issue 
of the New York Times rotogravure section, a women’s 
shop advertised four items, and that three of them were ad- 
vertised as “imported” or “English.” He stated that these 
fabrics come in and take the place of American fabrics 
which ought to be selling. 

“Mr. Cramer quoted some figures from Mr. Pepperell,” 
continued Mr. Cone, “which said that the importations last 
year and the first part of this year represented the product 
of 35,000 looms. Now if any of you manufacturers heard 
that 35,000 new American looms were going onto your 
fabrics, you would get scared—I know that if I heard that 
many new looms were going on denims, I would be about 
ready to sell out.” 

Mr. Cone said that while America is hoping that Europe 
will soon be on her feet, at the same time he believed that 
when Europe is on her feet and her countries are absorb- 
ing the foreign markets which are now taking our overplus, 
and America is thrown back on her own domestic markets, 
While it has 
not in the past been the policy of the South to advocate 


“we may be sorry that Europe is on her feet.” 


protection, said Mr. Cone, “I believe that we have to get 
a little away from inherited prejudice, and realize that pro- 
tection has become a necessity to the manufacturer of textile 
fabrics, whether in the North or in the South.” 
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Mr. Cramer said that as a matter of fact it was neces- 
sary for the education to begin right at home with the in- 
dividuals, for “You go into a store, and if it says ‘import- 
ed’ on an article, not only will the women give more for 
it, and take it in preference to the domestic product, but 
hanged if we men won’t generally do the same thing.’ ” 

Captain Ellison A. Smyth and James P. Gossett express- 
ed their appreciation for the effort of Mr. Cramer in the 
preparation and presentation of his paper. George Otis 
Draper, C. E. Hutchison, president of the American Yarn 
& Processing Company, and W. A. Erwin, of Durham, also 
expressed their opinions on the subject. 

The Banquet. 


The traditional banquet of the Association was held on 
Tuesday evening in the American dining room of the Tray- 
more. President William E. Beattie acted as toastmaster, 
and after a delicious meal, called upon Stuart W. Cramer to 
introduce the guest of honor, Secretary of Navy Curtis 
Dwight Wilbur, who was a classmate of Mr. Cramer’s at 
the Naval Academy in Annapolis. The secretary spoke on 
the functions and power of the supreme court and of other 
subjects pertaining to their work. The next speaker was 
Dr. D. W. Daniel, dean of Clemson College, who entertain- 
ed the diners in his usual form as a humorous speaker, 
having for his subject, “Building for the Future.” 

Toastmaster Beattie next presented Robert Amory, 
president of the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, who brought greetings from the New England manu- 
facturers, and assured the members of the American Asso- 
ciation of the fullest cooperation at all times from the or- 
ganization which he heads. 

Enjoyable entertainment features concluded the evening. 
While the banquet was in progress, the ladies in attendance 
at the convention were entertained at a theatre party, this 
part of the convention’s entertainment being in charge of 
Mrs. 8. B. Alexander, of Charlotte. 

The Wednesday Morning Session 


was the business meeting of the convention, and consisted 
mainly of the presentation of reports from officers and 
committees. The first order of business was the presenta- 
tion of the annual reports of the secretary-treasurer, by 
Winston D. Adams, which were followed by the report for 
the National Council of Cotton Manufacturers, presented 
by Stuart W. Cramer, and the report of the National Com- 
mittee, also by Mr. Cramer, and the report of the committee 
on the standardization of dyestuffs, by Stuart W. Cramer, 
Jr. The report of George W. Forrester, traffic manager, 
and the annual address of Edgar Watkins, counsel for the 
traffic committee, were next heard. 


William B. Hodge, of Charlotte, in reporting for the 
committee on textile research and standardization, declared 
that the idea underlying this committee’s work was “a re- 
duction in the excessive number of slightly different con- 
structions, more practical specifications and simplified meth- 
ods of testing.” He stated that the committee for which 
he was reporting, bad met with representatives of the 
Bureau of Standards, the war department, the navy depart- 
ment, and others, and had considered an abstract covering 
all the textile requirements of the various government de- 
partments. “These specifications,’ said Mr. Hodge, “were 
tabulated closely into 24 pages, under approximately 133 
classifications, such as drills, duck, hosiery, muslin, sheeting, 
tablecloths, toweling, underwear, ete., most of these classifi- 
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cations being sub-divided into individual constructions, for 
instance, the classification of duck alone requiring 188 sub- 
divisions for the various constructions to fulfill the present 
requirements of all the different departments using same.” 

The plan of the committee is to take each of these classi- 
fications singly and eliminate, so far as possible, a large 
number of constructions differing slightly from each other. 
This being accomplished, the specifications are to be pre- 
sented to the leading manufacturers in the National and 
American Associations for suggestions as to simplification 
and betterment. The cotton duck specifications, he said, 
have been prepared. 

Mr. Hodge urged complete cooperation on the part of 
the manufacturers with the Department of Commerce in 
formulating specifications, pointing out that frequently gov- 
ernment standards are used as commercial standards, and 
that there is an increasing tendency for simplified govern- 
ment specifications to be adopted commercially. 

Mr. Cramer reported for a committee appointed to rec- 
ommend revisions to the by-laws. Inasmuch as the suggest- 
ed changes had been approved by the board of governors, 
Captain Smyth’s motion that the report be accepted on 
their recommendations was carried unanimously. One change 
thus adopted was the discontinuance of the office of chair- 
man of the board of governors, and the creation of the 
offices of first vice-president and second vice-president. 

The next order of business was the presentation of reso- 
lutions, which was made by William J. Vereen, of Moultrie, 
Ga., following which the annual election of officers was 
held with the following results: 

President: A. W. McLellan, Alden Mills, New Orleans, 
La. 

First Vice-President, W. J. Vereen, Moultrie Cotton 
Mills, Moultrie, -Ga. 

Second Vice-President, S. F. Patterson, Roanoke Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Winston D. Adams, Charlotte, N. C. 

Members of Board of Governors—Howard Baetjer, Balti- 
more, Maryland; H. R. Fitzgerald, Danville, Va.; C. L. 
Gilliland, Chester, Pa.; Arthur M. Dixon, Gastonia, N. C.; 
J. C. Evins, Spartanburg, 8. C.; H. L. Williams, Colum- 
bus, Ga. (to fill unexpired term of the late R. C. Freeman). 

Representative on the National Council, B. E. Geer, 
Greenville, S. C., succeeding John A. Law, of Spartanburg. 

President McLellan was escorted to the chair, and John 
A. Law, of Spartanburg, made the presentation of the pres- 
ident’s medal to Retiring President Beattie. The convention 
then adjourned. 





That Drawing Frame Difficulty. 


Epitor Corron: 

Replying to the question of T. A. D. (Ga.), following 
is the reason for his drawing frame acting as it did: 

As the collars on his rolls wore, the flutes meshed deep- 
er, thus pressing the cotton deeper into the flutes causing 
a longer draft, and at the same time causing the front roll 
to deliver more sliver. No doubt this was taken care of 
at the time by heavying up on the draft and increasing the 
tension. When he changed the rolls, the flutes of course 
not meshing so deeply, it was necessary to decrease the 
tension and lighten up on the draft. 

I trust that this will solve T. A. D.’s problem. 

T. G. E. (BR. 1.) 
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Producing Ribbed Top Half Hose Complete 


Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 





HAUT HHH: 


Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. 





Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 






Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by hand. 






Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 






Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty needles, 
producing a French welt without drawing thread or cut- 
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ting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 






Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 






Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 






Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 
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Needles without rivets or latches. 


Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 






Production about twelve stockings per hour on 334° 220 


needles. 






One operator can take care of the same number of machines 
as Model K. 
The machine is built in all gauges. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


366 Broadway New York 


= Hamilton, Ont. High Point, N. C. 
= Main and McNab Streets 401 Wachovia Building 
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Quissett Quality 
Is not due to chance 


f I ‘ HE QUISSETT MILL was erected in 1910, going into production in 
1911, and is one of the most up-to-date equipped plants in the cotton 
industry North or South. 


Located in New Bedford, the center of high quality fine cotton goods 
and yarns, the Quissett has never had an unsuccessful quarter or an 
unprofitable year since it went into operation. 


The chief reason for the success of fine cotton manufacturing in New 
Bedford is its location on salt water and the natural humidity necessary 
for high quality cotton manufacturing, a wonderful climate, a wonderful 
city and satisfied help (highest paid in the country). It is the best 
located cotton manufacturing center in the United States. 


Following an extremely careful selection of the highest quality cot- 
tons, the next necessary condition for high quality yarn production is 
thorough preparatory processes. 


The Quissett Mill operates 80,000 producing spindles and 30,000 twister 
spindles. We do not believe that there is a fine cotton yarn mill in the 
world where so much preparatory machinery is employed. And thor- 
ough preparation is necessary for clean, perfect quality—the only kind 
of yarn that we are interested in—and the kind you get when you specify 
Quissett Quality Yarns. 


Quissett Mill 


New_ Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, President, Edward H. Cook, Treasurer, Thos. F. Glennon, Agent 
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Phases of Hose Manufacture 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


The making of an article of hosiery on the power knit- 
ting machine ranks as one of the wonders of modern textile 
mechanical invention, for not only does provision require 
to be made for the production of the fabric but the article 
has to be delivered exact to shape and size, with pockets 
for heel and toe and fashionings for the leg. Casting-on 
of the stitches for each new article is performed auto- 
matically, the article just made is pressed from the needles 
and the new stocking started quite mechanically. After 
the stitches have taken their places on the needles the first 
essential is to apply the material for the turnover or welt 
which is a piece of fabric about 5 to 6 inches in length 
which is folded over itself to provide a piece of double 
fabric for the top of the article. This is necessary to give 
a grip to the limb and also to withstand the strains to 
which the article is subjected in wear, particularly in 
drawing off and on. When this piece is finished the por- 
tion comprising the leg as far as the calf is next produced 
aceording to the length required for the size. 


At this stage the article requires to be shaped or narrow- 
ed towards the ankle which is done by contracting the size 
of the loop at successive stages until the smallest possible 
loop is obtained. This gradual reduction of the loop size is 
obtained by causing the needle to draw the thread through 
a shorter distance. When the first alteration is made this 
continues for about an inch, a second contraction is follow- 
ed by a further length of fabric at this tightness, this be- 
ing continued for four stages of stiffness, the length of 
loop being reduced and a corresponding length of fabric 
worked at this width. Now this is not a natural method 
of producing a narrower circle of loops as the yarn is sub- 
jected to increaging strain which the weaker kinds frequent- 
ly fail to withstand, this causing many disputes between 
spinner and manufacturer, the former being at a loss to 
understand why the yarn breaks at the tightest portion of 
the leg. 

Shortly after the narrowings from the calf to the ankle 
are completed, the splicing thread requires to be intro- 
duced, this being a fine count of yarn placed at the back 
of the article where the shoe is likely to offer friction. This 
extra yarn serves to strengthen the fabric at this point 
and considerably lengthens the life of the article. A clever 
arrangement is made on most machines whereby the stitch 
is lengthened at the back half to allow this second yarn to 
be accommodated in the ordinary loop, because after this 
great tightening of the tension towards the ankle, the 
stiteh cannot take any further weight without adjustment. 
This particular part is called the high splicing, high be- 
cause it occurs above the heel for several inches and is 
directed towards neutralizing the extra friction which oc- 
curs between the hose and the shoe in walking. 

When the leg proper is completed with splicing at the 
back half of the lower part as described, the important 
change to make the heel takes place, and the working of 
this part is a clever device which never fails to excite ad- 
miration on account of the mechanical ingenuity involved. 
The heel is inserted as a kind of pocket at the back half 
of the needles by a side to side or oscillating motion to 
effeet which the speed is considerably reduced by chang- 


ing from a fast to a slow driving pulley. The needles in 
the back half of the cylinder are raised into a non-knitting 
position and the heel is continued by a side to side oseilla- 
tory motion. At the same time, however, the pocket piece 
has to be shaped and this is obtained by causing the needles 
to be taken into the non-knitting position one at a time 
at each side until only about a third of their number re- 
main. The process is then reversed and the needles brought 
back again into action one by one on each side until the 
full complement is again in action. This provides a pocket 
as required for the heel, and the machine is now changed 
over to the circular motion onee more. 

In the heel the splicing or re-inforcing yarn has been 
continued and this is also inserted in the lower part of 
the foot, the making of which follows on the completion 
of the heel. When the foot is complete, the arrangements 
made for the heel are exactly repeated for the toe which is 
narrowed and widened to produce the pocket, after the 
manner ct the heel. If the articles are made connected in a 


long string, 


arrangement is made at the completion of the 
toe for the insertion of several extra courses of yarn which 
will serve as a ripping thread to separate one article from 
another and also provide raw loops which can be used to 
close the toes, which seals up the hose and completes the 
In this style of machine the hose has to be turned 
over at tne top and the welt secured, on a separate machine, 


foot. 


by a row of linking stitches whieh appear on the inside but 
show only faintly on the outside of the stocking. 

It is clear that the dimensions of the stocking depend 
on the lengths of the different parts of the article and this 
On 
worked 


is generally reflected in what is known as the chain. 
the older machines had which 
together and produced the various factors in the stocking, 


we several chains 
but owing to their being separate from each other, they 
often became mixed up and easily got out of regulation. 
This has been changed in the more recent machines, the 
chief advantage of which is the way in which the vital ele- 
ments of the hose are controlled by one central chain pro- 
vided with studs and links which come into action at the 
eorrect moment and hitting the corresponding lever, bring 
about the change required. One of the best 
most successful machines for the production of ladies stock- 
the United 
of a complete 


known and 


ings on both sides of the Atlantie is made in 
States and herewith is given an illustration 
chain used for making a standard ladies’ stocking on ma- 
chines used by the writer in a knitting department. 

It is vital to this branch of the business that a thorough 
understanding should be had of the chain, as this is the 
factor which controls shape, size and dimension. It is also 
a part which lends itself to being tampered with by the 
unskilled and alteration of the chain often leads to serious 
results and many defects in the stockings. The illustration 
of this complete chain, shown in Fig. 1, gives the various 
stages in print round the diagram and beginning at the 
top left hand corner the reader may trace the various links 
by reading round the chain, down the right side along the 
bottom and up the left side again back to start. Before 
attempting to read the chain, it should be noted that every 
link represents 12 courses of knitting which at once gives 
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Simplicity 
Quality 
Speed 


Production 


All Parts Accessible from 
the Front of Machine 


We have just placed on the 
Market two new models- 
The Spring Beard Needle, 
built in sizes ot 3" to 3 3-4" 
diameter, and a new model 
--Split Foot Machine, built 
in sizes of 3 1-4" and 3 1-2" 
diameter. 


Write for descriptive catalog 
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Change yarn feed , 4 courses tipping thread 
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Wildman Spring Needle Knitter 


We are now able to sell Wildman 
Spring Needle Knitters in all foreign 
countries. 


Naturally it is your ambition to 
turn out better hosiery at every 
opportunity. 


And our ambition for the past 10 
years, has been to make The Wildman 
Spring Needle Knitter produce finer 
and smoother fabric for you. Experi- 
ence of users shows how well we have 
succeeded. 


On request we will send the 
Wildman Spring Needle Knitter Ma- 
chine Instruction Book, giving Ge 
tailed information and description of 
every important part of the machine. 


We have issued a very complete and informative book, ‘‘The Science of Knitting’’—Price $3.00 
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the key to the dimensions of the various parts of the stock- 
ing. There are three racks for each link and four courses 
per rack. Each link therefore stays in action for 12 
courses of loops; if the link is plain then it means that 
the present state of affairs is continued for another 12 
courses and this condition of 1aatters will continue so long 
as plain links occur. 

Reading round the chain a start is made at the top left 
hand corner where one link plain is followed by a link 
which stops the machine, this being inserted in the case of 
half hose only. This is followed by 11 links or 11 & 12 = 
132 courses of plain fabric, after which a link is inserted 
to advance the drum of the machine, which, with the 10 
links which follow, give a further 132 courses of knitting. 
We again have a link inserted to advance the drum, follow- 
ed by 10 links plain, giving another 132 courses, and to fin- 
ish the leg of the stocking this is repeated again, giving 
a further 132 courses which bring us to the narrowings re- 
quired for the leg, from the calf towards the ankle. This 
section is marked on the chain by the words stiffen, 1 to 4, 
each stud being followed by a plain link so that this gives a 
total of 24 courses for each degree of stiffening in the leg. 


In this type of machine these links have the effect of 
lowering slightly the position of the needle cylinder in xe- 
lation to the needles and the cams which work the needles 
up and down during stitch formation. The length of the 
stitch is determined by the height of the trick edges above 
the needles at the knock-over, so that the higher the cyl- 
inder, the further is the draw through given to the loop, 
and the loop is lengthened. When the cylinder is lowered 
bodily in slight successive stages, it means that the draw- 
through of the loop is curtailed and the loop, by degrees, 
becomes shorter. It is clear that this entails an increasing 
strain on the yarn and many types of yarn fail when de- 
gree 3 or 4 is reached, so that the article bursts into holes, 
or it may remain perfect for a short time until it is worn 
when the holes will appear—this is when the article is 
drawn off and on, largely owing to the rigidity of the 
loops which take away the resiliance and inherent yield of 
the knitted fabric. In another style of hose machine, a dif- 
ferent principle is adopted, where the plate containing the 
cams is altered in relation to the cylinder which remains 
quite rigid throughout. In this case the principle of altera- 
tion is reversed and the cam ring requires to be raised at 
succeeding steps to shorten the loop, as this means that the 
cams draw the needles down a shorter distance. 


Further back, the earliest types of automatic hose ma- 
chines adopted the principle of altering individual stitch 
cams to influence the length of the loop but it is now recog- 
nized that cams should be firmly fixed and riveted into the 
position in which they have to do their work; the spring 
and snap cams which formed such a strong feature of the 
earlier types have now, to a large extent, been replaced by 
fixed cams, any alteration being made by moving the cam 
plate as a whole or by lowering and raising the cylinder as 
alreadly deseribed. 

After the leg has been narrowed as shown by the stif- 
fenings 1 to 4, a number of plain links, in this case 10 are 
inserted to give a piece of uniform width towards the 
ankle; when this is reached a link is inserted to bring into 
operation the extra thread required for the high splicing, 
this being kept in action for 6 links, or 72 courses. The 
stages which follow show the changes required for the mak 
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ing of the heel, the foot and the toe and it will assist in 
the interpretation of the chain to keep in mind that the 


heel is made by a series of narrowings represented by 120 
courses or 10 links in all; this process is then reversed and 
the heel is widened back to start as already described. 
When the heel shapings are complete, the next stud brings 
the machine from the reciprocating motion to that of eir- 
cular and the high splicing is continued for the lower part 
of the foot, this being shown with 11 links. The next stud 
introduces the narrowings for the toe, followed by 9 links 
plain, and followed by 9 plain representing the toe widen- 
ings. The series of toe links are therefore identical with 
those for the heel, except that one of the links as shown 
is made of brass which serves as a useful guide to the 
worker when he is starting as this is set to a pointer on 
the machine. 

It may be of interest to enumerate all that happens 
when the link for making the heel or toe comes into action, 
the machine slows down, the action changes from circular 
to oscillating, the instep needles are raised, the yarn feed 
is changed, the length of the loop is increased to enable 
the needles to take the extra yarn for splicing. Similarly 
before widening can be started on heel or toe the depressor 
has to be brought into action which is done by the link 
which appears at this point. 

This is one of the most awkward parts of the chain be- 
cause any alteration made at this point requires to be done 
on each side of the heel or toe. It happens not infrequent- 
ly that an alteration or reduction of links is made in the 
narrowing portion of the heel whilst the widening por- 
tion is left undisturbed. This causes the heel to be unsym- 
metrical, a deficiency known in the factory as long corners. 
When the machine is left on the heel or toe and is turned 
by the unitiated, it oftens throws the machine out of gear. 
If an obstruction is encountered in the machine, the in- 
clination is to push and knock it, when this is done on the 
type of machine under consideration the cylinder and other 
parts are placed out of alignment and skilled assistance is 
required to put it right again. 

Returning to the question of the difficulty of knitting 
certain yarns on machines of this class, there is a point 
well worth knowing which improves the knitting perform- 
ance of any kind of yarn. It is not always the yarn which 
is unsatisfactory as the holes may be produced by the 
knocking over of the loops. This principle has for long 
been recognized in the flat knitting machine where they 
have auxiliary cams; the ordinary cams set to draw a short 
loop, but the needles are immediately forced under an 
auxiliary cam located further down in the bed so that the 
knock-over is completed at the second dip. The result of this 
is to render the discharge of the loops less drastic as the yarn 
has time to ‘get its breath’ and become accustomed to its 
new position so to speak before the final discharge. This 
is well exemplified in a British hose machine by the cams 
which work in the upper cylinder. There are two discharge 
cams with a hollow between them, the first cam knocks 
over to a modified degree, after which the needle recoils in 
the hollow; this is immediately followed by a second and 
deeper knock-over which is final. In this way many kinds 
of yarns which cannot work without bursting in the single 
discharge can be made to work quite satisfactorily when 
this device of humoring the yarn is resorted to. 

The machine described here has not a double set of 
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The Needle Demanded 
By Fine Silk Knitters! 


Manufacturers of fine silk hosiery and high quality bathing suits 
demand Franklin Needles, because their quantity production must 
be maintained and their trade-marks must be backed up with 
uniform quality products. 
They know that Franklin Needles will keep the machine running 
smoothly without frequent stoppages on account of needle break- 
age, because Franklin uniformity of temper and great strength 
assure long life. 
They know that the velvet-smooth finish and freedom from rough 
latches saves seconds and scrap on high priced goods. The 
Franklin never frays the yarn. 
They know that Franklin Smooth-running dependability keeps 
the operatives more than contented and therefore more productive 
and less likely to do things which exasperated tired people do. 

It pays.to fill the machine with Franklins. 


-FRANKLIN NEEDLE CO. 


Established 1874 
Franklin, N. H 
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ams but the existing knock-over or stitch cam can be filed 
with a hollow in it so that before the discharge is completed 
the needle on approaching this opening recoils a little and 
steadies itself so to speak before the final knocking-over 
stroke is delivered. In many localities this simple device is 
guarded by the professional mechanics as a close secret, 
somewhat after the manner of the physician who cures the 
patient but enters into no explanations as to how the re- 
sult is achieved. This hint is of such value for many 
branches of the hosiery trade, that this opportunity is 
taken of making it widespread; the opinion is held that 
machine builders would do well to modify their cams on 
the standard makes and make a prominent feature of this 
improvement in their selling propaganda. It has certainly 
cured many troubles known to the writer and made the 
machines much more adaptable with regard to the yarns 
whieh are not all they ought to be in point of quality. 
The number of links mentioned in the above example is 
taken from an article worked on the 220 needle hose ma- 
chine, and these are employed for a standard article used 
in the trade for cotton stockings. It stands to reason, 
however, that this number of links must be altered accord- 
ing to the gauge of the machine and the following table of 
links suggested for heel and toe will give an idea of the 
relative number required for the various gauges: 
No. of Needles in Machine. No. of Links Used in 
Heel and Toe. 


ENS Ps Sate Heri eeciclieag 3 links 
TIES Wie ie-atp Srey cadet ss tonne 02 4 links 
oo ee 5 links 
ge aa, ae ae 6 links 
Se eee ee eae ere 7 links 
| Re ae ee Sey ee ee 8 links 
TONG. Ohieke CER es on wes 9 links 

Ge gclahe' aa Bate eae ts op eae 10 links 
De cs ce deities abiecw ks 11 links 


The numbers are approximate, as there is a slight dif- 
ference in procedure according to the country in which the 
machines are employed; the British trade, for example, are 
accustomed to what is known as the “fleshy” heel and the 
number of links employed on the 220 needle machine is in 
general 10 or 11 in place of the 9 links given above. This 
tendency is probably due to the competition experienced 
with hosiery made on the full-fashioned machines where 
the large square heel is the general favorite, the criticism 
of the seamless heel being that it is often too small and 
bursts in wear; the size may be correct for the “slender” 
variety but is too restricted in scope for the fleshy type. 

Another model made by this same American firm is also 
a highly successful type for this trade and employed as a 
standard in all countries, is built on the same lines in re- 
gard to its chain as that just described. The chain has a 
number of additional links and for whatever you want to 
do you place a chain link on the stud on the chain at the 
point required. For example, in making the welt this is 
turned automatically or doubled on the machine so that sub- 
sequent linking on a separate machine is unnecessary. When 
this piece is half done a change of yarn is made to that 
required for the remainder of the article by which means 
the parts which are turned towards the wearer can be work- 
in a cheaper material or in the case of silk articles in the 
warmer woolen thread. Then the anti-ladder course has to 
be provided for, this tackle being brought into activity by 
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a link on the chain at the appropriate point. At the back 
of the leg, not only have the stitches to be made more co! 
stricted at successive stages but imitation fashioned open 
ings can be inserted to give the stocking the appearance 


This 


is due to the growing practice for buyers of hosiery to 


of having been made on the full-fashioned principle. 
look for the open marks at the back of the leg and when 


they see those, they are p'eased, as they do not always 
comprehend their exact significance. 


S. F. Bowser & Company, Ine., makes the following 


announcement with reference to additions to and promo 
tions in the selling organization: 

Donald W. Kingsley, assistant manager at Dallas, has 
Paul W. Lawther, 
of the Fort Wayne sales division, has been made manager 
of the new Memphis office. E. E. Springer, of the Atlanta 
office, has been made manager of the new Birmingham office. 


H. C. Carpenter, of the Atlanta office, has been given 


been made manager of the Detroit office. 


charge of that territory. E. B. French, manager of the 
Atlanta office, has been made sales superintendent at 
Washington, D. C. R. S. Caldwell, recently at Fort 


Wayne as assistant sales manager, has been made manager 
of the enlarged Philadelphia division. 
is stated that 


3owser company reached a new 


In connection with this announcement it 
in May the plant of the 


high mark in business. The present year’s activity so far 


of a 


San 


branch 


exceeds the previous banner vear. Construction 
two-story 
Francisco and the headquarters of 


office and warehouse will be changed to provide room for 


been completed 


the 


new building has in 


Bowser 
expansion in business. The company at present maintains 
warehouses in Fort Wayne, Albany, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Toronto, London, Paris, Mexico City, and Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 


“When Insurance Insures, and when it doesn’t” is the 
title of a new booklet published by The American Ap 
praisal Company of Milwaukee. The booklet deals 
the use of an appraisal in the proper placing 
tion of insurance and contains a number of 
charts on price fluctuations and the operation 
Copies will be sent upon request. 


with 
and collec- 
interesting 
of the eco- 


insurance clause. 





Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., manu 
facturers of cloth room and other textile machinery, will 
establish southern headquarters at Greenville, S. C., it is 
announced. 

In response to a demand for an American made equiva- 
lent for Erika 2GN, the Newport Chemical Works, Inc., 
who have been manufacturing the B Extra brand for some 
time, announce its production and availability. The mar- 
ket name is Newport direet pink E2GN. 





The offices of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers have been moved to the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, 80 Federal Street; Boston, Mass., where 
with entrance through Room 1046 is 
tary Harry C. Meserve invites members and friends of the 


a suite 
maintained. Seere 


association to eall at the new headquarters at their con 


venience. 
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A Superior Drop 
Stitch Stocking 


At the Knitting Arts Exhibition the 
STANDARD Knitters which were equipped 
with SINKER Drop attachments aroused 
much enthusiastic interest and favorable 


comment. 


Consistent with the design of the 
STANDARD MACHINE these attachments 
have been developed along sound mechan- 


ical principles, with the following results: 


More Easy Adjustment 


Dependable Performance MZ == 
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EN 


Hilt 


Greater Flexibility 
Cleaner Drop Stitch’ Lines 


and above all 
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BRINTON RIBBERS 


possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt, 
French welt, double knee 
dogless and striping attach- 
ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 
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No Decrease in Production 
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It is therefore possible to secure at the 
unequalled speed of the STANDARD 
KNITTER a drop stitch hose having in- 
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creased sales appeal. 
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Built in all sizes for all classes 
of rib work. 
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STANDARD-TRUMP_ BROS. 
MACHINE CO. 


Manufacturer and Sole Owners of 


Standard Hosiery Machines 
Nye & Tredick Machines 
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Slit! 


We also build hosiery knitters 
and Body machines for under- 
wear and various other circu- 
lar machines for all kinds of 
knitted articles. 
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Samples and prices on request 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Kensington Ave. & “‘M” Street 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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ROOM 901 


City Center Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What Makes Cut Yarn at the Heel and Toe? 


Eprror Corton: 

Someone asked in a recent issue of Corron as to what 
makes the machine cut the yarn at the heel and toe. I 
should like to give my ideas on this. Maybe they will 
suggest something to the men who are having difficulty 
with this maker of seconds. 

Sticky, that is “gummy” yarn, will cause a machine to 
do this, as will rough stitch cams, rough porcelain guides, 
ete., which hold the yarn and put a tension on the yarn 
and the needle clips it off. A sinker that has a rough 
throat or a rough point is also bad. Sinker cams being 
too deep, and if the sinkers are not all adjusted the 
same they will also cause this trouble. 

In getting started on the make-up, on a Model K Scott 
& Williams machine, sometimes a stiivh cam pulls too 
straight down which puts a friction on the thread. A 
sinker with a bent point will do the same thing and is 
very often found to be the trouble. 

Whenever a machine is set up with a low dial it will 
give trouble. A dial should be run about even with the 
head of the needle to give good service. 

Sometimes the yarn will break on account of the spring 
being too stout on the take-up wire, also from the dial 
being too low and bad bits sticking out over the dial a 
little. This will cut about as much as anything else. 

These are just suggestions for possible causes, if they 
suggest anything to anyone. The remedy is to get the 
things going right. I hope someone finds something of 
interest and should be very glad to see in “Knitting Kinks” 
other opinions of the readers as to what can cause this 
ever present difficulty in the knitting room. 

Wetee 2 GNC.) 


Knitted Washcloths. 


Epitor Corron: 

In reply to “R. T. Y. (Conn.)” in the June “Knit- 
ting Kinks” section concerning knitted wash cloths on 
which one side is finished with loose loops like Turkish 
toweling, I will say that the only fabric of that kind I 
know of is made by the Putnam Knitting Company, Co- 
hoes, N. Y. 

This company makes a fabric under the trade mark 
“Turknit” which has loops on one side and is smooth on the 
other. They own patents covering the machine which 
makes this cloth and also patents on the fabric. 

Additional statements concerning this fabric were un- 
available for publication. M. E. W. (N. Y.) 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTON’ 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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Fixing Knitting Machines. 
Epitor Corron: 
After having read some of the letters in the “Knitting 
Kinks” department of Corron, I am tempted to write a 


few lines which will perhaps be worth something to my 


neighbor if he doesn’t already know more about it than 
I do. 

I am expecting some criticism, naturally, but this will 
only serve to make this department of your valued mag 
azine worth all the more. 

I think I shall try to talk about what I consider one 
of the most abused positions in the hosiery business—that 
of fixer. Experienced knitters are as a rule the men who 
are used for the purpose of training for fixers, and almost 
as a rule this is the source from which comes most of 
our fixers. We often are misled in material for fixers in 
that we take it for granted that because a man is a good 
knitter he will make a good fixer. Well, we love to fool 
ourselves, anyway, sometimes, and I guess we may just as 
well do it this way as another. In this argument I am go- 
ing to maintain that the best knitters do not make good fix- 
ers, if fixers at all. 

It has been my experience that the best knitters are 
men who have very few if any original ideas. The machine 
man, the man who keeps pegging away at his work going 
from one machine to another in that regular clock-tick-me 
chanical way which comes from force of habit, does not 
stop to figure out the reasons for this or that, or to find 
a remedy for the trouble that comes when his machine 
breaks down. He just stops his machine and goes on to 
the next with the thought that he must wateh the more 
closely these that are left running so that, perchance, he 
may gain back the loss made by the one standing. 

The fixer does not usually come from the man, anyway, 


but from the boy who has been put on a section of ma 
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THE 
EASTWOOD WINDER 


WITH 
BALL BEARING VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE 


chines, and whose characteristics are such that we fear 
he will tear all of his machines to pieces in a few days. 
He never keeps his mind on the machines that are work- 
ing well, but rather he is tinkering with the one that is 
waiting for repairs. He usually gets about full produc- 
tion and his work holds up fairly well for quality. But 
he has the whole mill, from the superintendent down, 
guessing what he will do next, or what they will do with 
him. He always has an idea that the fixer does not know 
quite so well what the trouble is with his machine as he 
does, and the fixer does not want to accept the boy’s idea— 
and that is where we get fooled again very often. This 
boy is keen to watch things he has noted for some time; 
that his machines are making certain bad places in the 
fabric and he no doubt has had the fixer on the job at 
different times with no satisfactory results. He then de- 
cides he can locate and fix the trouble. He watches even 
closer from time to time as the hose falls from the machine 
and thereby forms his idea as to the cause of the trouble. 

Before anyone suspects anything, this boy will be 
noticed with a bulge in his hip-pocket and out of that 
pocket will be seen protruding a little piece of bright steel 
about 3/16th of an inch in diameter and flattened at the 
end, and in another pocket another article of steel about 
six inches long—a screw-driver and a pair of pliers. And 
for at least two reasons the fixer is filled with a sneaking 
feeling of alarm. In the first place, he feels that if that 
boy is not relieved of that screw-driver and those pliers, 
that all the machines in the mill will be in the scrap-pile or 
he will have to work overtime to keep them out of it. 
Secondly, he has been watching the kid and he finds that 
he already has made some rather difficult discoveries and 
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We manufacture 
SILK MACHINERY 


y. If in your product you 
» use SILK (real or arti- 
ficial) we can furnish 


MACHINERY of the 


most approved kind for 


WINDING 
WARPING 
QUILLING 
COPPING 


Write us for details and circulars. 


Benjamin Eastwood Co. 


Paterson, N. J. 
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has suggested some adjustments that have proved to be of 
real value. 

From such boys as this, then, come the real knitting 
machine fixers. In spite of all that may be said about 
knitting machines and knitting machine fixers, it is the man 
who uses his brain who makes the real fixer. That is why I 
said in the outset that this position is much abused. 

I have known men who were trying to fix machines and 
who apparently used no brains at all. They go to a ma- 
chine repeatedly and never locate the trouble, but finally, 
if the knitter finds it for him, he may get it fixed. 

I realize that there are things of very minor importance 
so far as the thing in itself is concerned, but if these are 
allowed to go on and on they will make seconds. And 
some of these things are at times, and under certain con- 
ditions, hard to locate, but that is just why I, am writing 
this article—that someone may be led to stop and think. 
And if we can’t think, then our heads are useless and may 
be better used for ornaments on the mantlepiece, or cut 
off on top and used for ecuspidors. I rather think the 
latter more useful as they would more likely get something 
in them. 

A fixer is necessarily a mechanic, but not a machinist 
in the sense that he has served his apprenticeship as such. 
A fixer must of necessity have original mechanical ideas, as 
there are many things which confront him that must be 
ferreted out in his own mind. And many things must be 
done in a first-class mechanical way in order to save time. 
Often there will be some little part of a machine that 
will break or wear, and these must be taken care of at 
once or great loss of time will be the result. 

The fixer often abuses his position by trying to make 
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or repair certain parts of a knitting machine. Admitting 
there are a few small parts that may be made at times, I 
must say there are many things attempted that are not 
worth while. There are a few small! screws that may be 
made from blanks if a mill is properly equipped with a 
good set of stock and dies. At the same time this is only 
abusing the position as these serews may be had for con- 
siderable less than it will cost to make them, and the mill 
is much better off which does not depend on the fixer to 
make these, but buys them in the gross or half-gross lots. 
Then, too, there are only a comparatively few small screws 
that wear out, anyway, and the great majority of these 
come from careless handling of screw-drivers. The serew- 
driver shoud be so ground that it will enter the full depth 
of the slot in the screw-head and also the blade should not 
be beveled as a knife blade, but should be flat and straight 
enough not to back out of the screw slot. A little fore- 
thought here will save many screws and many stops, and 
often many broken needles, waste and seconds, and some- 
times lots of time. 


Allow me to step aside here long enough to hand out a 
friendly criticism to some of our machine builders. (And 
since the machines have been built from ideas gathered 
from the practical mill man they probably will not be 
offended.) Many of the screws in the machines today 
should be of better material. There are*some instances 
where a soft, tough serew should be used, but instead you 
will find the serews to be of a very poor quality of steel. 
There are others which should be tempered, but are not. 
There are still others that are tempered which should not 
be tempered. Many of these small points could be im- 
proved on. 


But to get back to my original line of thought, the fix- 
er who is alert may save himself and his mill a great deal 
of time, money and hard work by giving each day a little 
time to looking after and tightening up the loose screws 
on his machines. “A stitch in time saves nine.” 

Another way we may abuse the position of fixer is to 
do just enough to get the machine running and then go 
away, afraid to come back for fear that it will not run long 
enough to allow us to get out of reach of the knitter— 
because we do not want to be called back. Allow me to 
say that the man who is trying to get by in that way is 
not and never will be a fixer unless he has brains enough 
to see his mistake. 

There are plenty of men today supposed to be knit- 
ting machine fixers who do not know the first principles 
of a first-class knitted fabric. There are many men in 
the mills of the South who could not stay in some of the 
first-cass mills of the East long enough to get in their 
jackets, but who, for the very reason that some of the mills 
won’t pay for a first-class man, are working their lives 
out fooling themselves and their employers. The employ- 
er who is trying to fool himself in thinking that he is 
saving money by employing a cheap fixer reminds me very 
much of the story of a man who bought a hog and paid 
$7.00 for it. After feeding it $40.00 worth of feed he 
sold it for $9.00, and claimed that he made $2.00 on the 
hog and lost $40.00 on the feed. There is the man who 
hires the cheap fixer—he pays the needle and seconds man 
when he should keep it for himself and give a part of it 
to a first-class fixer who will save it on the “feed.” 

I knew a man a few years ago who was considered a 
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good fixer. His tool _,est consisted only of a serew 
driver, a small pair of pliers and a claw-hammer. You 
say, “How could a man fix machines with so few tools?” 
He couldn’t, and didn’t. He did just what many of them 
are doing today: he got by with it because he seemed to 
know more about it than any other man around, and so no 
one knew but what he was a good fixer. There was no 
one to criticize. 

I also knew of another instance where, in a certain 
mil] on a certain section of machines, the needles broken 
inside of three months totaled just a little less than thir- 
teen thousand. On this same section, with a good fixer, 
in the following twelve months, the needle breakage was 
a few needles less than fifteen thousand. The owner of 
the mill was surprised, and had cause to be, at the saving 
that had been effected—and the cost to him was only a 
little additional pay to a better man who used a little 
brains along with his work. 

In still another instance, where a mill on a certain 
number of fine gauge Wildman ribbers averaged a needle 
breakage of 250 needles per week, a man was secured, 
who, after some few little changes and getting things lined 
up, with seven additional machines, averaged 72 needles 
a week for a six months’ period. 

I could give many such instances, but will not do so 
now. I only ask, does it pay to do your work right? In 
a certain mill section a few years ago there were a number 
of these mills and the superintendents, while they were 
managers, knew little or nothing, practically speaking, of 
the art of fixing a knitting machine. They hired men who 
were supposed to know how to fix. But time runs on, and 
in this time some of the men who have been knitting have 
learned to take out broken needles and sinkers and put 
on a belt when one would break—at least they could get it 
onto both pulleys so that it would go around when the 
shaft would turn over, but they were not supposed to 
know whether to run the flesh or the hair side to the pulley. 

Well, since the superintendents were not practical ma- 
chine men, these fixers naturally got by with them. But 
when a man comes along and tells his fixer that he must 
keep his machines in such a condition that they will pro- 
duce first-class work and shows him how to do it, there is 
trouble in the camp. 

When a fixer goes to his machines and begins to tamper 
with the adjustments of his sinker eams and binder screws 
on the sinker ring, you had better look out. There is a 
relative adjustment on these with the stitch cams, and when 
that adjustment is properly made it needs no further ad- 
justments until the stitch cam or sinker cam wears to the 
extent that these must be moved from their former position, 
and the time for this depends entirely on the condition 
of the cams, such as the quality of the material from which 
they are made, how they are tempered, ete. I have seen 
men who passed themselves up as first-class fixers who did 
not know how to adjust the stitch cams so as to make 
an even fabric in the heel of the hose. 

The question has been asked from time to time, why 
some book or books cannot be had, giving in concrete 
form rules for fixing knitting machines. Well, I could- 
n’t answer that question, except I have never seen one 
that was worth two-bits, and as there are so many things 
that will cause what appears to be the same result, many 
times, it would be a real nuisance. 
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If a man will use his brains it will be worth more 
than all the books that have ever been written. 

The position of fixer has been and is yet one of the 
most abused positions in the hosiery manufacturing busi- 
ness. Too many men who think they are fixers do not 
know the first principes of fabric. There are so many 
young fixers who, because of their friendly attitude toward 
the knitters have been boosted up to higher positions and 
in many cases have bit off more than they could chew, and 
both they and their employers were disappointed. Why? 
Because the young man had in the first place fooled him- 
self into the feeling that he could do anything, and while 
he had been getting by under the leadership of a more 
experienced man, when the responsibility was placed on 
him it was a different thing. 

But since every man must climb Fool’s Hill, it is 
worth lots to him to have a backward slide before he gets 
too near the top, as the shorter slides will serve to strength- 
en him for the last long pull for the top and make it pos- 
sible for him to go over, whereas if he gets too near the 
top before the first slide, it will kill him and then the 
hauling-off begins. 

Boys, (1 say that because I feel that I am still a boy 
and have many things to learn and because I am talking 
to the fixers now) let’s put some brains into this thing we 
eall fixing knitting machines. We can do our work right 
if we only will. Well, why and how do we abuse our posi- 
tion? ‘The answer is simple: in the first place we do not 
put our mind on it with any degree of judgment; we 
only think of putting in needles or moving a screw or look- 
ing wise at the machine and then spending an hour or so 
feeling our importance, while in the meantime the ma- 
chine is making seconds and waste and we have one or 
two of the knitters off in some corner away from their 
machines boasting to them how much we know and how 
we get by the superintendent with it. 

Say, man, why in the name of honesty to yourself and 
your employer don’t you fix that machine if you know 
how? That is what he is paying you for? Your employ- 
er doesn’t care if you sit down so long as your machines 
are making first-class work and breaking only a reasonable 
amount of needles. But my experience has been that if 
you keep your machines in first-class condition your trous- 
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ers will not have to have patches on the hinderpart; they 
will be worn out in front, for you have to stay up against 
the job. 

There are many suggestions, Mr. Editor, that could be 
made that would probably help some of us, but I will 
give only one, in closing. Whenever a man reaches the 
place where he thinks he knows it all, better shoot him. 
Another: “Go as far as you know, then stop.” And right 
here, if I were permitted and was capable, I would start 
another article on knitting machines and knitting adjust- 
ment, 

I believe that we can improve very much on the position 
of fixer by using more of our minds and less of our 
muscles. A mule is valued by his strength, a man by his 
brains. God has endowed us all with more or less of the 
latter and very little of the former. If the Almighty has 
seen fit thus to equip us, why not use this equipment in 
the same willing way in which the mule uses his? 

We can make our position desirable and satisfactory 
if we only will apply the means in a straightforward busi- 
ness-like way. 

In the meantime, let us hear from some other men and 
mills. Why not use this department to explain our diffi 
culties and how we overcome them. 

os De es (Re G2 
A Winding Department Kink. 
Epitor Corron: 

For the benefit of other hosiery managers I will give 
the “kinks” we use in our winding—with forms, procedure 
and advantages. If others profit as much from this kink 
as we have from some ideas published, I will be well satis- 
fied. 

Each day each knitter is given a chance to order silk 
for the next day’s winding. Inasmuch as one man’s time 
is less expensive than idle time for a knitting machine, we 
go to each knitter rather than let the knitter order at the 
winding department. The form used is the “requisition 
register,” Fig. 1. A reference to the form shows spaces 
for machine number, order number (manufacturing) style 
and color, yarn number, silk lot number, bobbins (cones) 
and spools. Also for the convenience of the winding de 
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KNITTERS REQUISITION 


DATE 
ORDER NO. YARN NO. 
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ORDER No 


MACHINEND. No 


VALUE REMARKS: 


Fig. 2 


partment spaces are provided for, “in stock,” “winder’s 
number,” “pounds of silk,” “time and date of winding” 
and “remarks” (rush, first set, wind damp, ete.). 

From the information on the requisition register the 
“knitter’s requisition,’ Fig. 2, is made out. This form 
is in duplicate and serves four purposes. From the origi- 
nal is made the winder’s pay ticket. Later the original is 
tabulated for cost records. The flimsy, or duplicate, first 
goes to the winder as an order for work. Later, when the 


Form 162R 


Mach. 
Yarn 


& 
Color 


Reason for Returning 
Press-Offs Backwinds Ds 

i| Changing hed Order 

2| Starting Machine 

3|Ret'd by Inspector 

4| Backw'd for Footing 

5| Spoiled in Transfer 

6| Spoiled in Making 

7| Needles etc. 

8| or Mouldy 8| Fine Places 

9| Mixed or Soiled 9| Shade Variation 
“10|Fine Places = | __|i0| Yarn Variation 
11| Shade or Yarn Var. 1 


| 
12| Pieces | fai 
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1| Fin 
| | 2)\Caught uponiege | 
| | 3|Poor Winding | 
|_| 4|Catching om Cone | __ 
| | 5|Mixed Silk | 
|_| 6|Dry Silk | 
| | 7|Mouldy Silk | 
| | 
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| 
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13) 
14! 


Keturn to tter T 
Return to Rack { | 


Return to Stock | (Mixed Reelings 
No. P. O. Pounds O.K'd by 


silk has been wound, it is sent with the silk to the knit- 
ter as a record to preserve the identity of the particular 
lot to which it is attached. 

When it is necessary to return silk to the winding 
room, either in the form of fabrie or as yarn on bobbins, 
we use the small slip shown in Fig. 3. This gives spaces 


for all common reasons for returning, either “press-offs’’ 
or “back winds” and also gives a place for disposition when 
decided. The form shows machine number, style, order 
number, yarn, color and lot number. From this informa- 
tion the silk maintains its identity and can be put back 
into stock for future orders if in good shape. If the silk 
is in such quantity or shape that it is not worth while 
putting it in stock, we can still wind it into straight reel- 
ings or redye reelings and greatly increase its salvage 
value. J. D. R. (Mass.) 


A Cleaning Device for Loopers. 


Epiror Corron : 

So far, I have seen very little in your “Knitting Kinks” 
department on looper work. I have studied looping care- 
fully and have endeavored in many ways to make my loop- 
ers do better work than the average. To that end I have 
equipped my loopers with what I call a cleaning device that 
does its work in an excellent manner, and I am submitting 
a brief description of the detail parts herewith, together 
with illustrations, so that readers of this pres may 
have the benefit of my investigations. 

Number 1 is a piece of flat iron 1 x % inch in size that 
is bolted to the base of the looper. The particular piece 
illustrated was made for a Hepworth looper with nine 
points to loop 84 needle goods weighing 2, 244, 24% and 3 
pounds to the dozen. 

Number 2 shows a slot for stud 13. This stud is 7/16 
of an inch in diameter and is designed for number 12 to 
turn on freely. No. 12 is a cast iron bushing with a small 
pulley grooved for a round belt, the pulley being one and 
one-half inches in diameter and the bushing % of an inch 
in outside diameter. 

Stud number 13 is threaded on each end, but one end 
is turned down to 3% of an inch to go into slot 2 and is 
flattened on two sides to prevent its turning in the slot. 
The other end of the stud is threaded for a nut and washer 
to prevent the bushing 12 from running off in operation. 

Number 7 shows the brush for cleaning. It is four 
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inches in diameter with an aluminum body, and I make 
mine one inch wide. However the brush is made, stud 13 
and bushing 12 should be made just a trifle longer than 
the width of the brush so as not to retard the speed of the 
brush. 

The bushing 12 has a bore of 7/16 of an inch so as to 
revolve freely on the stud 13, while the outside diameter 
of the bushing, as indicated, is 7% of an inch which allows 
it to fit the bore of the brush. Figure 15 on the side of 
the brush indicates a smal] hole drilled in the brush to ac- 
commodate the pin 16 in the side of the pulley on bushing 
12. This pin acts as a driver for the brush so that it turns 
with the pulley which is driven by the round belt when 
brush 7 is pushed onto the bushing 12. 

Number 6 shows a stand 7 inches high and 314 inches 
across the top of the uprights. The base of this stand is 
5 inches long, which allows it to be bolted down. This 
stand supports the pulleys for driving the brush. Number 
5 is a piece of cold rolled steel 4% inch in diameter. Num- 
ber 3 is a four-inch pulley grooved for round belt and is 
the pulley that drives direct to the brush pulley. Num- 
ber 4 is a two-inch diameter pulley grooved for round belt 
and receives its impetus from pulley Number 9 on the 
counter shaft. Pulley number 9 is a pulley 10 inches in 
diameter and drives up from the counter shaft through the 
table, this pulley also being grooved for round belt. Prob- 
ably a flat faced pulley could be used satisfactorily on this 
counter shaft as the groove in the pulley on the stand 
would keep this belt running in a central position. While 
I have indicated that this pulley should be 10 inches in 
diameter, the size would have to be determined according 
to the speed wanted, and it might be found advantageous 
to use one 11 or 12 inches in diameter. 
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Number 11 is the pulley that drives the looper, and one 
would have to determine for himself as to its size. Fig 
ure 8 shows the typical hangers and these are reversed and 
bolted on braces number 14 on the looper table; these 
braces being made from 4 x 4timber to accommodate the 
counter shaft hangers. The table shown in the illustration 
is 36 inches high with a top 36 x 28 inches. 


ged 


This arrangement does not cost much and can be rig 
up in any machine shop. A small motor of 1/6 hp., of a 
suitable voltage for the current available, and running at 
an approximate speed of 1,750 r.p.m., utilizing a finage 
pulley two inches in diameter for a 34-inch flat belt will 
usually do for driving purposes. 

With this arrangement the work is cleaned as thorough 
ly as though raveled. I have fourteen of these brushing 
equipments running on Heather half hose and have no 
trouble at all. Before putting this brush arrangement on 
the loopers, the work ran badly. No looper will run with 
out some skips, but when it sews in a place that is free 
from lint skips are cut to a minimum. 

It has been a commonly accepted idea for years that 
brushes on loopers had to work backwards and forwards. 
However, my brushes revolve and revolve fast enough so 
that they clean my work on heavy weights. 

I do not give the length of the part shown in number 1 
because loopers are not all alike and would naturally take 
a different length of flat iron for this part. However, 
anyone who might want to try this out will know he has to 
make this part long enough to let the brush come out over 
the points. If any hosiery mill manager is having trouble 
in cleaning his heavy weights, it will pay him to put this 
equipment on, because I know it will do the work satis- 
factorily. Wee E. (Ga) 
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The Yarn Market 


A review of conditions in the Philadelphia cotton yarn 
market for the past month as reported here indicates a con- 
tinuance of the sluggishness in business that has been 
affecting the market for some time. There is always busi- 
ness done, of course, but latter May and the major part 
of June failed to witness any striking come-back on the 
part of the market generally from the dull condition which 
has been its share of the present depression in cotton-goods 
circles during the first part of the year. 

During this month, the Government’s first crop estimate 
of the season came, and gave voice to a bullish prophecy, 
but this failed to have a stimulating effect on yarns, nor 
did it seem to make itself felt in any way. It did demon- 
strate, however, that possibly cotton’s highest quotations 
for the prevailing crop year have been reached; that such 
an action in raw cotton has lost its influence on yarns; and 
produced action by some yarn producers in the form of 
lowered asking prices for their goods. 

Outside of these general influences, however, the report 
came, was received and went into the record as accepted 
with no drastic effects. 

Generally speaking, yarn rates have continued to main- 
tain the broad levels in price that have endured for several 
months as recorded here. There have been isolated instances 
where spinners and dealers have fortunately secured at 
least the published rates and possibly more for their yarns. 
On the other hand, quite a portion of the business done 
has been transacted at lower levels representing even stl 
greater losses on the part of the mills. dt is felt by ob- 
servers that the rates given represent possibly a basis upon 
which business might be transacted with sufficiently small 
losses to the mills to preclude undue worry on their part 
as to the color of ink to be used on their financial state- 
ments—it is believed, on the contrary, that much business 
is done at lower levels, naturally representing greater losses 
in proportion. 

The impelling force behind the active efforts of spin- 
ners to uncover business of most any form has been a de- 
sire on their part to keep their organizations intact and 
provide employment for their labor. Instances of saeri- 
fices are too frequent and too striking for this to be dis- 
proved. 

In this attitude, the occurrences of the past month have 
revealed, the mills are being joined by the dealers in the 
market. Instances have been recorded which show dealers 
accepting visible losses on goods in hand to provide out- 
lets, supply customers, and to carry their share of the 
burden. 

It has developed during the month there are very slight 
stocks of yarn existent in the market at the present time. 
The customers seem to be in the same position, although 
their problems are very much the same as those prevail- 
ing in this market. 

Comparison of the rates hereto appended with those 


published here last month will show a slight decrease in 
This sag oc- 
eurred during the first part of June and seemed to affect 


average quotations for representative counts. 


the list generally. 

As indicating one phase of the market, a factor report- 
ed that so far as actual selling prices of his yarns are 
concerned—those upon which actual business was based— 


these have about retained the level existing in latter March. 
This was qualified with the statement that while combed 
yarns have eased off some, due to a possible extra supply 
and a reduced demand, the yarns in the carded section have 
become healthier, following an increased demand, and a 
scarcity of the staples out of which these are manufactur- 
ed. 

Quotations on the Philadephia market on June 16 fol- 
low: 


Single Skeins, 
| 10s 

| 

| 


Single Warps. 
| 10s 


57 | 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 

8s and 9s 3-4 slack 

8 3-4 hard white warp-twist 

8s and 9s 3-4 tinged tubes 

8s 3-4 hard twist waste 

Two-Ply Skeins. 
lL, | 10s 


; Two-Ply Warps. 
3 10s 


49 oe ae pacts 
Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cone3. 
41 | 


30s double carded 
30s tying-in 


95 
Spum Carded Y 
45 


| 





“The tendency of modern home builders is to demand 
the latest accessories and conveniences, even to the extent 
of sacrificing the quality of the basic construction,” declares 
a booklet, entitled “Beautiful and Permanent Walls and 
Ceilings are the Body of Architectural Excellence,’ which 
has just been issued by the Truscon Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Generally the foundation, the framing or the plaster base 
suffer, the booklet points out, because these parts of the 
structure are concealed. The fact is often overlooked that 
these are the fundamental constituents of the structure and 
upon them depends the permanence and beauty of the fin- 
ished home. 

Text of the booklet, which is 844 by 11 inches, has been 
stripped of technical terminology and is easily understood 
by the layman. It is printed on a dull coated enamel and 
is profusely illustrated. A copy will be sent to anyone free 
upon request. 
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HE fact that scores of successful 
cloth mills have adopted the prac- 
tice of preparing filling yarn for 
weaving by Universal Winding 
testifies to its success and prac- 
ticability. 


We will submit proof positive that the use 
of Universal Rewound Filling reduces doff- 
ing time, labor costs, and waste, and im- 
proves quality to an appreciable extent and 
that the cost of preparation is offset in every 
case by the resultant saving. 


We wish only one interview, and that with- 
out obligation to you. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 


Providence. COMPANY Philadelphia. 
New York = Charlotte. 
Chicaga Le Utica 

BOSTON 


Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 


Depots AND Orrices At MANCHESTER AND Paris 
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Consider 
The Knitting Needle Hook! 


Simple in torm and appearance ~ but 
on its uniformity and size depends the 
evenness ot the finest or the coarsest 


tabric. 


Inspections - oft repeated - of “Excel- 
sior - Torrington” needles while in the 
making insure hooks that are exact te 
size and unvaryingly uniform 
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The Knit Goods Market 


The knit goods trades enter upon the second half of the 
vear with production sharply curtailed and still more cur- 
tailment in prospect; jobber demand light and prices tend- 
ing toward lower levels for practically all classes of goods 
in the several knitting divisions, and dealers all restricting 
their orders to immediate needs. 

With many mills closed last month or operating on 
further reduced work schedules, there were indications tow- 
ard the end of June of a general readjustment in most 
textile lines which, it was thought, might culminate in 
strikes, working a greater hardship on employees than on 
employers, as manufacturers did not appear able to obtain 
prices commensurate with cost on the basis of the then ex- 
isting wage scales. Shutdowns and part time operation, 
voluntary on the part of manufacturers, had added to the 
unemployment and there was fear this would be increased 
by refusal of operatives to accept lower pay, especially as 
they are the victims of high rentals and, for those who 
during the wave of prosperity, bought homes on the in- 
stallment plan, carrying charges that it will be difficult to 
meet in the event of any material decrease in their incomes. 

Hundreds of thousands of workers had mortgaged their 
future while the orgy of extravagance was being indulged 
in. Bankers estimate that floating loans on pleasure auto- 
mobiles amount to two billions of dollars, on which many 
of those who can least afford the luxury are paying inter- 
est. They have economized in essentials other than food 
and this has been an important factor in the lessened con- 
sumption of that which these workers produce, and the 
beginning of summer left hundreds of thousands with the 
alternative of remaining in employment at reduced pay 
and, in sequence, a curtailment of luxuries, or no pay at 
all for a time, and still less of the wherewith for satiating 
the appetite for pleasure. There is going to be a reduction 
in the high cost of high living and, unfortunately, the work- 
ers are the first to feel the reverse. 

The disurbing conditions doubtless are the beginning of 
an approach to stability—a basis on which manufacturer, 
employee and merchant will be able to work out to a more 
satisfactory situation. In the meantime there must be a 
revision of prices generally in retail stores, and this is 
being foreshadowed in special sales of men’s and women’s 
wear. But these usually are at the expense of some bur- 
dened manufacturer forced to convert merchandise irito 
bank funds, and ordinarily they do not offer bargains to 
that part of the consuming publie which is the outlet for 
the less expensive things. It should be apparent, manu- 
facturers say, that adjustment never will be complete until 
wartime profits have disappeared. 

Production curtailment has been especially severe in 
cheap cotton hosiery, of which, however, the market still 
is oversupplied, as shown in the ridiculously low prices at 
which catalog houses, chain stores and department stores 
are able to acquire sizable lots of goods. An offer of 90 
cents a dozen was made for 10,000 dozens of 176 needle 
looped toe earded half hose. The manufacturer held out 
for 95 and lost the sale. For an even larger lot of full 
mercerized 220 needle half hose a record low price was 
offered, and it was believed that as the account was a de- 
sirable one for almost any mill, the price might be accepted. 
The mercerized socks had actually gotten down to a prewar 


mill price basis. 

Usually lower prices simply come out in competition 
and do not establish a level of market value. But when in 
the third week in June the Interwoven Stocking Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J., one of the larger manufacturers selling 
to retailers, announced a new list it was fe!t there had come 
a decline that would have a far-reaching effect. 
pany suggested that 
half hose, retailers, 
three pairs for one 
a 50 per cent margin, plus terms of six per cent. 
new mill price is a 
prewar, it is stated. 
cerized half hose of standard construction be priced down 
to a quarter a pair will consumption catch up with output. 

Good combed half hose, as a quarter retailer, have been 
in very light inquiry lately, these and mercerized probably 
falling off more than carded 144 and 176 needle socks. All 
lines of plain cotton hosiery have, of course, felt the effect 
of competition with low priced tram and artificial silk in 
combination and with the pure fiber and fiber plaited on 
mercerized. 
ers, but as in cotton goods, prices are unsteady and have 
descended to levels so low that it would appear some mills 
will have to abandon them. A large commission house, 
carrying but three numbers of cotton stockings—all in the 
25 cents a pair retail price range—will, it is stated by a 


The com- 
at the new prices for mercerized lisle 
getting 40 cents a pair, price them 
dollar, which would leave them with 
The 
than 27 cent above 


trifle more per 


Some interests figure not until mer- 


These latter continue comparatively free sell- 


person speaking for the establishment, discontinue handling 
any line of cotton hosiery. It is explained that prices ob- 
tainable show so little margin that manufacturers should 
sell direct to jobbers, taking as their profit the commission 
usually paid to selling agents and commission houses. 

Women’s full combed hosiery of 220 needles is quoted at 
$1.65 a dozen, which is 55 cents below the quotation on 
full mercerized of the same number of needles. But as the 
mercerized are known to have been bought for $2 from dis- 
tress lots, it is presumed the combed can be had for less 
than the asking price. In the 240 needle range 
is quoted at $1.75 and mercerized at $2.75. The latter, 
however, were bought several weeks ago by a jobber for 
$2.25. Quotations represent “conversation prices,” which 
often bear little relation to prices actually obtained. 

As has been pointed out by one large manufacturer, 
fine cotton hosiery is available at prices so far under value, 
as fixed by cotton and yarn, that it might be assumed to be 
a safe purchase for any worthwhile jobber handling it. 
Children’s carded ribs, 28 ounces on size nine, for example, 
are offered down to 9714 cents a dozen, rise five cents 
per size from seven, making $1.1714 the price of size nine. 
Allowing for waste, one dozen pairs of the ribs will con- 


combed 


sume approximately two pounds of yarn which, contracted 
for under the most favorable circumstances this year, leaves 
the manufacturer with about 37 cents out of which to pay 
for making, dyeing, finishing and packing, to say nothing 
of overhead and the business hazard. Fine gauge combed 
ribs, rise 7144 cents from size seven, cannot show much 
better return at $1.55 to $1.65, while fine gauge mercerized 
at around $2.40 to $2.55 might make a little money. But 
sales of the latter are in such light volume that it is ap- 


parent production must have been reduced to a level where 
there is a momentous overhead increase. 
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_—| ADJUSTABLE, FORMS |[—— 


THE-PHILADELPHIA-METAL -DRYING-FORM-COMPANY 


1756 N. Randolph St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
are the only manufacturers of the steam heated Adjustable Metal Drying Forms 
and steam heated SWIVEL FORMS. 


there is not any other Form which has the flexibility to board Three and Four Sizes 
on One Form and SAVING you STEAM— SPACE— and INVESTMENT. 


Superior in DURABILITY—FLEXIBILITY—and HEATING. 


CAN- YOU-AFFORD-TO - BE- WITHOUT-THIS - EQUIPMENT ? 


FOREIGN AGENTS 








CANADA CHINA and JAPAN 
WALTER W. ERISON Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road 
51 Sinicoe St., TORONTO, CANADA Shanghai, China 


=| SINGLE Forms |—— 
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Artificial Silk Yarns 


All grades and Deniers 
American and foreign 
products 


| 


Largest distributor of Artificial Silk Yarns in the U. S. A. 


H. S. MERITZER 


303 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Phone; Long Distance: 
Lexington 2598 Lexington 2599 


Cable Address: “Roberta N. Y.’’ Codes: A-B-C-5th Edition and Bentley’s. 
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Children’s plain ribs this year but commenced to feel 
the full force of the effect of competition with the fancy 
top dropstitched or ribbed to toe. Such lines, from a num- 
ber of mills, were put on sale on July 1 for spring and 
summer of 1925. It is too soon to approximate the com- 
parative volume of sales, but judging from jobber interest 
in samples throughout June it may be predicted that fancy 
top ribs have not only not lost in popularity, but made new 
friends. Buyers said prices seemed about right and that 
they believed the trade would be disposed to operate early, 
for averting a repetition next year of this season’s con- 
fusion over delayed deliveries. A half dozen or more mills 
whose lines were chief among last season’s winners are 
operating day and night in the completion of orders, some 
of which call for deliveries as late as August. A big sale 
of the ribs is looked for about the time the schools reopen 
after the summer vacation. New patterns in stitch and 
jacquard design are shown and there is a tendency toward 
brighter colors for 1925. 

Along with children’s ribs, infants’ faney top socks were 
put on sale on July 1 for the next season. Jobbers’ stocks 
of some lines of the socks were virtually at the point of 
depletion more than a month ago, and deliveries were run- 
ning late. There was an abundance of the commonplace, 
some of which changed hands at sacrifice prices. Jobbers 
and department stores were bare of the better grades of 
socks for the reason they bought late and over conserva- 
tively. The smallest order of record was for one dozen of 
silk socks, bought recently by one of the larger department 
stores from a Philadelphia mill. Manufacturers have had 
many orders for hosiery, underwear and various other lines 
of textiles that called for relatively small quantities, for ex- 
ample, two dozens of a bath room requisite made in knitting 
mills, at one dollar a dozen, and 114 dozens of seconds of 
turkish towels priced $6.50 for firsts. 

The smaller retailers are buying less conservatively, rel- 
atively, than are most of the department stores, and those 
who receive their hosiery supplies from mills direct show 
a trifle more spunk than even some of the jobbers. But 
mills selling to retailers are placing dependence on novel- 
ties and specialties for their volume. A line of featured 
silk stockings for women, retailing at $2.50, is a better 
proposition for one of the Philadelphia mills selling direct 
than are standard types assumed to go over the counter at 
$2. In fact, the two dollar stocking of a year and more 
ago has given way in large measure to hosiery of lighter 
construction at $1.50 to $1.75, for full fashioned. 


Women’s full fashioned silk hosiery is one of the few 
lines to hold its own in matter of production. It has done 
even better, March showing an increase over February and 
April gaining on March. Statistics for May probably will 
show no falling off, but it seems probable a different story 
will be told as to June, for last month there was consider- 
able slowing down by some of the large mills, while a few 
of the smaller establishments were operating full time. The 
average small mill sells to jobbers for at once delivery, and 
it is the steady flow of small orders that keeps it running. 
Philadelphia and nearby jobbers in particular depend on 
mills having stocks and seldom have been disappointed. 

Considerable quantities of women’s full fashioned silk 
hosiery were sold in April and May for deliveries during 
the last half of the year, but since contracts were placed 
raw silk has had such a tumble that there is no little specu- 
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lation as to the security of many of the orders. There has 
been rebating by manufacturers and some fear they will 
have to do more of it to prevent cancellations, so that 
while a mill may be running full time its near future is 
somewhat hazy. Even some of the small orders for deliv- 
ery within a week or two have been jeopardized at times 
by declines of a few cents a pound in tram, which approach- 
ed July around $1.60 a pound below the market as of 
April 1, when hosiery was having a spurt and manufac- 
turers were buying tram in expectation it would continue, 
as a brisk summer was in prospect. Since then a number 
of distress lots of silk hosiery, mostly of the full fash- 
ioned, have been disposed of through department store 
special sales. In one instance firsts of 10 strand were ex- 
ploited as leaders at 98 cents, which was under the mill 
price to jobbers for that class of stocking. 

All reports were to the effect hosiery mills bought very 
little tram silk in June, notwithstanding the price was so 
low as to appear safe. But at even $4.70 a pound for 
best No. 1 extra, manufacturers realized, or feared, that 
unless improvement came soon from some unexpected quar- 
ter, they could not meet the prices of some of the mills in 
distress with silk that had cost them over a dollar more. 

Freer buying for future seems probable with the dis- 
appearance of some of the freak colors. Bright shades 
yielded fast to white, and black was gaining ground. With 


fewer fads and more of the standard colors, it was believed, 
there would be less hesitancy to buy conservatively for the 
future, for it is obvious that dealers cannot reasonably 


look for lower prices this year, unless the always unforseen 
occur to further disturb the market. 

Women’s seamless-made silk hosiery appears to have 
suffered a slight setback as a result of low prices on full 
fashioned of light weight fabric, in eight to nine strand. 
Apparently the mills making the better grades of seamless 
are not so well engaged, relatively, as small mills turning 
out full fashioned comparable in class. 

There have been vague rumors for some weeks of pend- 
ing wage reductions by some of the Philadelphia mills, but 
no definite announcement of downward revisions in pay 
seales has appeared. The first confirmed reports of lower 
wages came from the rural sections in the Reading terri- 
tory, where the product mainly is low end carded stock- 
ings. The reductions there have been but slight, it is 
stated, and operatives accepted with little show of resist- 
ance. 

Manufacturers say that in view of high rentals they are 
reluctant to pay their employees less than they now are re- 
ceiving, but, some of the larger employers say reductions 
are inevitable. Mills in Reading as a whole are reported 
by manufacturers there as operating about 40 per cent of 
capacity, a number being idle and carrying stocks. Three 
well-known Philadelphia manufacturers have conducted in- 
vestigations with a view of removing their plants to the 
South, but so far as can be ascertained none of the pro- 
posals has taken definite shape. One that looked over a 
site for a seamless mill has abondoned the project and is 
offering its latch needle machines for sale, intending to in- 
stall full fashioned equipment. Skilled full fashioned knit- 
ters working full time still are ab'e to draw from $90 to 
$105 a week. It was expected late last month that if there 
is to be any general movement in te direction of reducing 
pay it would develop about the middle of July, with the 
resumption of operations after tbe holiday shutdown. 
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Heiping Famous 
Hosiery Manufacturers 
to Uphold Quality 


AMOUS manufacturers of fine hosiery 

and knitted wear are retaining their 
leadership simply by sustaining the supe- 
rior quality of their products. 


Granite State Latch Needles are doing 
their part to help them uphold this qual- 
ity. They demand Granite State Needles 
because they know from experience that 
they are ALWAYS DEPENDABLE and 
enable the machines to run continuous- 
ly and smoothly with fewer interruptions 
—they know that Granite State Needles 
don’t break so often—they know their 
satin finish cannot fray the yarn as there 
are no rough latches—they know that 
every Granite State Needle is exactly like 
the previous one as they never vary in 
uniformity. 


Granite State Needles not only make 
smoother running machines but smoother 
tempered operatives, for there are fewer 
exasperating stoppages and fewer “sec- 
onds.” 


Here’s a needle that is becoming as famous 
with knit goods manufacturers as their 
products are becoming famous with the 
ublic. Here’s a needle you can confident- 
y put on the finest fabric and know that 
it will help to make the fabric even finer. 
Fine quality needles for hosiery and 
underwear machinery. 


GRANITE STATE NEEDLE CO. 
LACONIA, N. H. 


EDLES 
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RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 
FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works 
FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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Mercerized 
Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones and 
Skeins. 
20/2-80/2 Natural and 
Gassed. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Chicago Office 
817 Old Colony Life Insurance Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia, Pa., Cameron & Pfingst— 
Reading, Pa., Cameron & Pfingst.—Canada, Slater & Co., Toronte. 


GENERAL MACHINE WORKS 


YORK, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


UOUDOGRERENDOTRERAOUUANOAEODOOOOONeCeCOONIT. 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 
Cylinders and Dials 
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The market for men’s hosiery suffered some disturb- 
ance last month in lower prices coming out from day to 
day, declines on half dollar goods aggregating within one 
week around 50 cents dozen. The situation was kept in a 
state of uncertainty by the frequent appearance of novel- 
ties, caleulated to still further depress staples for a time. 
Printed half hose was among the fads for unsettling the 
market for dropstitch and ribbed to toe goods, which had 
become very popular in a variety of fabric, notably arti- 
ficial silk in combination with tram and mercerized as well. 

Hosiery printers claim to be able to reproduce in ab- 
solutely fast colors any knitted-in design and offer to orig- 
inate, producing jacquard patterns, plaids, stripes and im- 
itations of dropstiteh. Some plain hosiery in solid colors 
which was not selling was subjected to the printing pro- 
cess and made marketable. In the trade it is thought print- 
ed hosiery will have but a brief existence, but it is admit- 
ted the printer is in demand at the moment, in being able 
to keep stockings apace with the craze for novelties and 
freaks. 

Ordinarily along in June and July manufacturers are 
striving to arrive at a basis of prices for the next spring 
and summer. Except as to misses’ sport ribs and infants’ 
socks, opening is a subject that is being left for future dis- 
cussion, and it seems likely that this year there will be 
no such formality among mills selling to’ jobbers. There 
is some inquiry for women’s hosiery of silk and wool for 
next winter, but the few orders reported to have -been 
placed are for little more than samples. The outlook is 
for a silk winter in women’s hosiery, and a few scattered 
jobbers are talking about the prospect for low price in- 
visible understocking. Children’s ribs for winter will em- 
brace few wool goods, it is predicted, the sports mercerized 
having gotten a hold that will be hard to shake off. 

The one-time staple 3-pound plain ribbed stocking for 
boys is believed likely to slip, in view of the growing pop- 
ularity of golf hose in the moderate price range. The 1 x 1 
rib for boys is variously quoted at $1.85 to $2.1214 on 
size 8, a dozen for 3-pound, rise 10 cents; fall five. There 
seems little doubt the golf stocking and fancy seven-eighth 
length will fill a large part of the fall business. 

Hosiery is, by all odds, in a better position than any 
other knit goods division, which is equivalent to saying 
business in underwear and sweaters is a serious disappoint- 
ment. Jobbers still are deferring their purchases of under- 
wear for winter and, contemplating a better than one-half 
normal light weight season, will require considerable for 
summer. Among the New York State heavy weight mills 
there is much idle machinery and slight reductions in wages 
have been made, and accepted. The reductions, however, 
have not been sufficient to enable mills to name prices ac- 
ceptable to the jobbing trade. 

It was doubted whether jobbers, having waited so long 
for’ revisions that did not come out, would have done any 
great amount of buying last month even though mills had 
found it possible to go back to last year’s prices. That was 
out of the question. At no time since the opening, back in 
January, had cotton yarns receded to the extent manufac- 
turers would have been warranted in naming prices sug- 
gested by some buyers as likely to stimulate interest. 

Jobbers do not question values, but they persist in say- 
ing they will require far less underwear at current quota- 
tions than they could use at the prices of 1923. There is 
determination to make the fewest possible commitments in 
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advance of the August cotton crop report. If then prices 
must be advanced, they declare, they will pay them. If, on 
the other hand, cotton declines as a result of the August 1 
showing they will look for corresponding shading from 
present quotations. They seem to have made up their 
minds to be caught with no high price underwear in the 
event of a softer cotton market, and they say there still 
is some uncertainty as to how far unemployment will in- 
crease or decrease. The June stage of production in tex- 
tile lines could not be looked on as pointing to early im- 
provement in the employment situation. 

So skeptical are many jobbers of conditions that few 
have contracted for winter underwear lately where mills 
were willing to give them absolute price protection to de- 
livery date. It is difficult to conceive that, in the cireum- 
stances, buyers would have anything to lose by contracting, 
for they would have assurance of values sticking or receiv- 
ing the benefit of a decline, whereas by waiting until Aug- 
ust and September they will be wanting goods for nearby 
deliveries, and that so insistent will be demand that it is 
doubtful whether mills, after carrying the burden since 
January, would be disposed to guarantee prices, taking 
advantage of a situation brought about by jobbers them- 
selves. 

There seems no doubt that most mills, while operating 
but part time, are accumulating some stock. But it is 
held among manufacturers that the accumulations are not 
sufficient for taking care of more than a lively run for 
goods late in the season; that not only will they not guar- 
antee prices, but will not guarantee deliveries beyond 
October. It is estimated by some of the more conservative 
manufacturers that jobbers have provided for less than 50 
per cent of their winter underwear requirements under the 
most adverse circumstances in the matter of industrial im- 
provement, and certainly the aggregate accumulations do 
not amount to 25 per cent of what it is reasonable to as- 
sume distributors will need. There is strong possibility of 
a tight situation in heavy weights long before the average 
retailer has placed his initial order. 

There is better interest in winter underwear than a 
month ago, as manifest in requests that samples be rushed 
and inquiries as to delivery possibilities late in the season. 
Several of the southern mills which came on the market 
last November and sold heavily still are working on orders, 
but it is stated they are receiving comparatively few re- 
peats. 

The procrastination of jobbers in relation to winter 
underwear has a parallel in their attitude toward summer 
weights. Some are, practically, selling from mill stocks. 
Few have enough stock to supply a dozen small retailers 
for a brisk Saturday’s selling, and they are making no ad- 
ditions to their holdings. During June orders for men’s 
summer weights coming to a mill whose lines are handled 
by the better class of jobbers averaged about 10 dozens 
each. A typical order, from a Buffalo, N. Y., jobber was 
for less than three dozen. One of the larger jobbers order- 
ed out six dozen against a commitment for seven eases, all 
of which ordinarily would have constituted a small ship- 
ment. 

Perhaps the light volume of business in men’s knitted 
underwear for summer is due to heavier buying of nain- 
sook athletic suits. One of the larger manufacturers of 
nainsooks reports initial and repeat business this year far 
in excess of that of 1923. The mill makes no knitted light 
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weights, but its lines of winter garments are among the 
better known in the trade. 

Philadelphia jobbers, who in April conducted a special 
sale of summer underwear, are disappointed that retailers 
did not stock up on reductions of 12% to 15 per cent. Deal- 
ers bought about as usual, simply for filling in, in view 
of which it is not surprising they have been doing so little 
buying in the regular way. 

Light weight mills of course have finished for the cur- 
rent season, and it is stated stocks among them are very 
light, except as to some of the substandard lines of bal 
briggans and ribs. Jobbers insist stocks are ample for 
their requirements; that were mills bare of goods none 
would have been willing to sell at the opening prices. As- 
suredly the weather was against a normal light weight sea- 
son, but it will be interesting to watch the scramble for 
goods with two or three successive days of sunshine and 
high temperature. Few retailers are prepared for it, and 
not many jobbers. 

Many of the mills making women’s light weight cotton 
underwear are without orders. A few in this plight were 
operating with about 50 per cent of the operatives four 
days a week last month. A number of the up-state Pennsyl- 
vania mills in this class have had a long shutdown and a 
few are, or very soon will be, out of the manufacturing 
game. They have lost out in competition with silk under- 
wear, and some of the mills making the silk garments are 
operating only part time, many women buying the cloth 
and making the garments in their homes as an economic ex- 
pedient. A manufacturer who was negotiating for the pur- 
chase of machinery for making the cloth found he could 
buy it for less than he could produce, sé that another in- 
fant industry disappeared before it got started. 

Sweaters continue stagnant, partly due to jobber aver- 
sion to novelties, which originally were the season’s offer- 
ing. Now there is on foot among a few jobbers and re- 
tailers a project to popularize the V neck slipover for 
men and women and the tuxedo coat for women, with a 
view to stabilizing patterns for the remainder of the season. 
There has been some little duplicate business in staples, 
and specialty jobbers have not been wholly without orders. 
There are a few brisk spots, of course. In a general way 
the market is weak, and the situation was not improved 
when a New York State mill reduced a $14.50 line by one 
dollar a dozen. If anything, the situation was made worse, 
dealers saying they looked on the reduction as an indica- 
tion of weakness. 


Gregg Dye Plant Completed. 


Harding, Tilton & Company, McCampbell Department, 
announce that the new dye plant of the Graniteville Mfg. 
Co., Graniteville, 8. C.—the name of which is the Gregg 
Dyeing Company—has been completed. In this unit, say 
the company, they have the largest exelusive sulphur dye 
khaki plant in the world. The dye plant is right next to 
the spinning and weaving mills, in a new building 371 x 
124 feet, with an equipment to produce‘ approximately 
500,000 yards of khaki a week. Gregg Dyeing Company 
was named after William Gregg, who founded G:aniteville 
in 1845. He was a pioneer legislator who devoted most 
of his life and fortune in the advocation of industrializing 
the South. J. E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, 8. C., 
are the engineers for the new dye plant. 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 


The recently organized Chicago Knitting Mills, Chi- 
cago, Ill., plans the erection of a plant for the manufac- 
ture of sweater coats. Richard Lorenz is president; David 
Goodman, vice-president, and Albert Kempner, treasurer. 

The U. S. Knitting Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa., is to es- 
tablish a branch mill in St. Louis, Missouri, to manufac- 
ture women’s knitted garments. 

Wallace Wilson Hosiery Company of Philadelphia is 
beginning a small mill at Salisbury, N. C., as an experi- 
ment with a possible view to expanding to further southern 
holdings later. 5 

The Wakefield Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
completed plans and will soon break ground for a new ad- 
dition to their plant for considerable increase in capacity, 
with estimated cost placed at $45,000. 

The Seymour Sport Wear Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of knit goods, have arranged for an increase in 
capital to $15,000, for general expansion. 

The Noe-Equl Hosiery Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa., has 
awarded a general building contract for the erection of a 
three-story addition to its mill, brick and concrete, esti- 
mated to cost in excess of $80,000, with machinery. It is 
purposed to commence work at once. 

The Famous Textile Co., New York, N. Y., has been 
formed to operate a local knitting mill for the manufac- 
ture of hosiery, sweaters and other products. The new 
company is headed by R. Kamen, W. S. Dryfoos and I. B. 
Levine, 125 Avenue F, Brooklyn. The last noted is the 
principal ineorporator. 

The Perfect Knitting Mills, 
organized, will operate a local plant. 
heads the company. 

The Expert Knitting Mills, Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
arranged for an increase in capital to $20,000, for propos- 
ed expansion. 

The Lionel M. Wolfe, Co., New York, N. Y., has been 
formed to operate a local knitting mill for the manufac- 
ture of hosiery, ete. The new company is headed by Lionel} 
M. Wolfe and W. Elsasser, and is represented by T. B. 
Nelson, 1472 Broadway, New York. 

The Shaughnessy Knitting Co., Watertown, N. Y., has 
broken ground for the erection of a new addition to its 
plant to provide for considerable increase in output. It 
will be two-story and basement, 42 x 100 feet, brick and 
conerete, and will cost approximately $50,000. A list of 
machinery to be installed will be arranged at an early 
date. 

The Cornwells Knitting Mills, Inc., Cornwells, Pa., late- 
ly organized, is perfecting plans for the operation of a 
local plant, and will have a fully equipped three-story mill 
ready for service at an early date. Initial production will 
be devoted to a line of hosiery. A. T. Lippincott is treas- 
urer of the new company. , 

The Lucille Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa., recently 
formed with a capital of $60,000, plans for the operation 
of a local mill, and will begin production at an early date. 
Ellwood F. Hoffman, 657 East Westmoreland Street, is 
treasurer of the new company. 

The Straightline Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y., recently 
formed with a capital of $54,000, will operate a local plant 
for the manufacture of a line of knit goods. Production 
will be arranged at an early date. The new company is 


Hartford, Conn., recently 
Joseph Weinstein 
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ieaded by E. F. Schnabel and B. M. Geller. It is repre- 
sented by R. Malone, 189 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
The D. S. Hoffman Knitting Mills, Inc., Sacramento, 
Cal., lately chartered with a capital of $75,000, is per- 
fecting plans for the operation of a local mill in this sec- 
tion. The new company is headed by D. 8S. Hoffman and 
John Ryan, and is represented by A. B. Reynolds, Oscher 
Building, Sacramento. 
The Garfield Knitting Mills, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
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been incorporated under state laws with capital of $30,000, 
to operate a local plant. It is expected to commence pro- 
duction at an early date. The company is headed by F. E. 
Gerry, J. M. Lorrisi and A. Siegel. It is represented by 
Dawson, McCall & Dawson, attorneys, 36 West Forty- 
fourth Street, New York. 

The Perfection Hosiery Co., Chelsea, Mass., 
notice of organization to operate a works at 69 Division 
Street. 


has filed 


The Influence of Hard Water in the 
Bleaching of Knitted Fabrics 


BY J. MERRITT MATTHEWS. 


Cotton knit goods have come to be manufactured more 
and more as the bleached article. About a decade ago the 
quantity of bleached knittings was in far less proportion 
than it is now; then the natural yarn, or even mock Egypt- 
ian colored yarn, was largely employed, and only a rel- 
atively small amount of the higher class goods were either 
made of bleached yarn or were bleached in the piece. The 
use of bleached yarn was not favored, however, as it was 
harsher and more difficult to knit, and gave many more 
seconds in the manufactured goods. 

Furthermore, however well the yarn may have been 
bleached to start with, after going through the knitting 
machines and processes of manufacture, the clear bleached 
white of the yarn was dulled and oil spots and dirt caused 
much trouble. It was desirous, therefore, to use unbleached 
yarn for manufacturing the knitted fabric and then do the 
bleaching in the knitted piece or tube. In this manner it 
was possible to avoid the dulling of the color and the soil- 
ing of the material, the bleached appearance was good and 
clear. 

One of the chief features to be preserved or encouraged 
in cotton knit goods is softness and elasticity. If the fabric 
becomes harsh and stiff it loses much of its value. As 
it is made up into garments that have to be worn next to 
the skin it must fee] kindly to the skin, as the trade ex- 
presses it. To do this it is beyond all else, necessary that the 
fiber be soft. Also, being a knit fabric, one of its chief 
properties is its elasticity and springiness; it must be 
capable of considerable stretching and yet preserve its 
clinging and form-fitting quality. 

In the early days bleached knittings were not so much 
in favor on account of the supposed defect of harshness 
and reduction in elasticity, that the bleaching was regarded 
as responsible for. It was said that bleaching took all the 
strength out of the goods, and they soon became baggy and 
formless. This was chiefly due to the fact that the goods 
were not properly bleached so as to retain in their full 
value these desirable properties. 

With the advent of the sodium hypochlorite method of 
bleaching, more especially with the introduction of liquefied 
chlorine as a bleaching agent, or at least as an agent for 
the convenient preparation of sodium hypochlorite bleach- 
ing liquors, it was found to be possible to obtain much 
softer results in bleaching knittings. It was then realized 
that it was the lime and mineral compounds and the neces- 
sary use of strong acids reacting with the cotton fiber 
that made it harsh and stiff and deficient in elasticity. 

But about the same time it was also discovered that a 





very important influence on the production of a soft 
bleach was the use of a soft water so as to keep the lime 
and other mineral compounds out of the fiber. It was 
found that bleached knit goods were very absorbent of any- 
thing that might be present in the water, and since relative- 
ly large quantities of water were required in the bleaching 
and rinsing of the goods, if this water was at all hard, that 
is to say, contained lime and magnesia compounds, these 
were rapidly absorbed by the bleached fiber and raised its 
mineral content very considerably. 

By proper means of boiling out in a suitable pressure 
kier and then bleaching with solutions of sodium hypo- 
chlorite and the use of a soft water, it was found possible 
to bring the ash content of the bleached goods down to as 
low a point as 0.05 to 0.03 per cent. With the old-fashion- 
ed lime bleach, where chloride of lime or bleaching powder 
was used, it was seldom possible to bring the ash content 
down to a lower point than 0.20 to 0.15 per cent. 

It was also found that when hard water was used in the 
treatments of the knitted fabric the ash content was much 
increased, even when using the sodium hypochlorite method 
of bleaching. The mineral matter was taken up from the 
water used. Under the same conditions, when soft water 
was used, the ash content was much diminished and the 
minimum figure could be obtained. It was furthermore 
noticed that the softness and springiness of the fabrie was 
in direct proportion to the amount of mineral matter held 
by the fiber, and when the ash content went up the soft- 
ness was deficient. 

There was another very important feature to be noted 
in the case of knittings containing a high percentage of 
ash, and this was the great liability to turn yellow on 
storing, and even develop tender spots. A great many sam- 
ples of cloth of this character have been examined by the 
present writer, and in nearly all cases the yellowish stained 
material showed a high ash content, and where spots of 
this nature had developed on the goods the discolored places 
always showed a high ash content as compared with the 
white portions of the fabric. It was seldom found that 
tenderness was due solely to acid burning, but was mostly 
caused by the formation of oxycellulose at places showing 
a high ash content. Presumably the presence of the min- 
eral matter in the goods acted as a catalyzer in the forma- 
tion of oxycellulose, or led to the retention of chloramines 
in the fiber which subsequently developed bad conditions. 

It was soon realized that one of the chief defects to be 
guarded against in the bleaching of knit goods intended 
for the underwear trade was the use of hard water, and it 
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was desirable at all times to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the condition of the water being used. It was also found to 
be very important to exercise a control over the processes 
by continual analyses of samples of the material to obtain 
its ash content. If this ran over 0.10 per cent it was con- 
sidered to be on the danger line and trouble was to be ex- 
pected. A high percentage of ash caused conditions to be 
examined and especially the condition of the water. This 
is one of the important controls of the thoroughness and 
stability of the bleach. 

Many bleachers fail to recognize the importance of this 
item of soft water, and also the necessity of always main- 
taining the softness at a proper point. Change in the 
character of the water will almost always bring about a 
corresponding change in the character of the bleached 
goods. The only way to properly control the softness of 
the water so as to maintain it at a suitable minimum point 
is to use a filter and water softening process. The details 
of the filter and the nature of the softening process will 
depend largely upon the character of the raw water and 
the variations that are liable to oecur in the supply as well 
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as other conditions of a local nature. The proper installa- 
tion for the treatment of water for the purpose of bleach- 
ing can only be entrusted to skilled and experienced water 
engineers, as only such people are qualified to pass judg- 
ment on the problems connected with the selection and 
operation of the plant. 


The use of filters for softening water has done much 
to improve conditions in this respect for the bleacher of 
knit goods. By the use of these installations it is possible 
to reduce the hardness or soluble lime and magnesia con- 
tent of the water down to a point that is practically zero. 
The use of such water soon exhibits its good points in the 
increased quality of the bleached material. A greater de- 
gree of softness is soon experienced and the analysis of 
the bleached fabric will show a very low ash content to 
the fiber provided, of course, that other features of the 
bleaching process itself have been properly conducted. A 
low ash content is indicative of a bleach that is not at all 
likely to give any trouble on storing, and the manufactur- 
er can feel safe about the reputation of his made-up gar- 
ments.—Color Trade Journal. 


Cotton Manufacturing in China 


BY BEN Y. LEE. 


The Chinese cotton mills for the past two and a half 
years have had very rough sledding. 1922 was considered 
a lean year for China’s mills, but 1923 turned out to be the 
worst year in the history of the industry in this country. 
Since the beginning of that year the cost of raw cotton has 
been equal and in some cases more than the price of the 
finished product. Mills, no matter how well managed, have 
been losing from five to twenty taels per bale of yarn pro- 
duced. The price of raw cotton has been the highest since 
cotton was first produced in China, and the price of yarns 
has failed to advance correspondingly. The situation at 
the time this is written is bad, with no relief in sight, al- 
though many suggestions have been diseussed and proposed. 
The consequences are that most mills have stopped night 
work, some have shut down temporarily and still others 
are for sale or rent. 

The dearness of the raw cotton is due principally to 
the short American crop, coupled with a short Indian and 
native crop. In ordinary times China and Japan consume 
a great deal of American cotton, but since 1922 these mills 
have used freely of Indian cotton because of its cheapness. 
During the 1922-23 season, India produced 5,000,000 bales 
of 400 pounds each, and the following season the crop was 
much smaller. Of the total, Japan imported 1,500,000 bales 
and China 400,000 bales. Since then the two latter coun- 
tries are consuming more Indian cotton and of course, due 
to the increased demand, the price has advanced consider- 
ably, which in turn forces up the price of Chinese cotton 
even with the other conditions remaining the same. 

The following table shows the amount of Indian and 
American cotton imported into China during 1921 and 


Indian American 
(One picul equals 138 pounds) 
981,186 piculs 516,676 piculs 
err eT 1,370,000 piculs 1,155,319 piculs 


Following is the amount of cotton produced in China 
annually: 


10,965,530 piculs 
9,916,000 


5,000,000 (estimated) 
The crop this season is said to be a poor one, although 


no reliable source has given exact data and figures to this 
writing. Not until the end of the season can the exact fig- 
ures be obtained. Last season, Tungchow, being the great- 
est of all cotton growing districts in China, produced 1,- 
500,000 piculs, but this season the production is said to 
be not over one-half that amount. 

The arrival of cotton in Shanghai has been very slow 
and searee. The reasons may be accounted for in the short 
crop or the fact that the cotton may be in the hands of pro- 
fessional speculators. Many mills in the interior have stop- 
ped their operation temporarily and the demand for raw 
material should become slack. Many said the militarists 
control the rolling-stocks and delay the transportation of 
raw cotton, which is being congested in many cotton dis- 
tributing centers. Many indications have led us to believe 
that the crop must be a poor one otherwise no artificial 
methods could hold the raw staple so high for so long a 
time. 

Another puzzling question may be asked: “Why is the 
production of cotton in China being decreased year after 
year?” It seems quite reasonable that the production 
should be increased since last season on account of the 
price. It is said that the land used for the cultivation of 
cotton did not decrease appreciably, although the exact fig- 
ures are not reliable. Flood, storm, insect-pests, and boll- 
weevils, ete., have done great damage. The country as a 
whole has been in a state of semi-warfare and armies of 
undisciplined soldiers have swarmed over great sections of 
the cotton growing districts, which, doubtless, has caused 
some damage as well as reduction in acreage. On account 
of the unsettled political conditions, no encouragement has 
been given to the farmers by the government. On the whole 
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the average farmer is pretty ignorant of the price that 
would be obtained for their cotton at the beginning of the 
season, and besides, the price is directly influenced by the 
American crop, which is entirely Greek to them. Many 
large land reclamation companies, of some million acres 
each, for cotton growing are not doing much nor improv- 
ing, due to the lack of encouragement and capital. 

The problem of providing enough raw cotton to supply 
China’s own needs has been seriously considered both by 
mill-owners and agriculturists for many years, but no con- 
erete plans have been worked out. Thus, both America and 
India get 95 per cent of the cotton consumed from their 
own respective markets. But in China, of the quantity of 
cotton consumed only 65 per cent comes from her own plan- 
tations. The handicap in the cotton trade during the past 
two years will give the Chinese people a great lesson, for 
many were for the first time awakened to the serious con- 
sequences of a cotton famine. Cotton production, then, has 
not kept pace with the increase in spindleage, with the re- 
sult that every year the cotton mills in this country are 
obliged to import large quantities of the staple from 
India and America. The situation is indeed serious for the 
cotton mills. Unless some practical plans are worked out, 
unless the government support and encouragement will be 
given, then the rays of hope in this country will be dimmed. 

The following shows the price of the standard 16s yarn 
in taels. (One tael equals about $1.40 Mex., or 60 to 70 
cents in American money. The price of Tungchow cotton, 
in piculs (a picul equals 133 pounds) is also given during 
the 12 months of the past year: 


16s Yarn Tungchow Cotton 
(Per Bale) (PePr Picul) 
Highest Lowest Highest Lowest 
(Taels) (Taels) 
January ...... 149.50 141.50 42 40 
February ..... 163.00 153.50 45.50 42 
ere 160.00 141.00 44.50 40.50 
OS eee 150.00 147.00 41.50 39.50 
Wee Sass cece B58 148.50 * 41.20 89.20 
a 150.00 148.00 42.00 40.50 
SU ee €éncces See 142.00 40.20 39.00 
August ....... 147.00 142.00 41.50 39.00 
September .... 153.00 145.00 44.50 41.00 
October ...... 173.00 151.00 43.40 41.20 
November ..... 183.00 167.00 50.00 43.00 
December ..... 175.00 169.00 49.50 46.50 


Each bale of yarn manufactured in Chinese mills weighs 
from 400 to 430 pounds, which largely constitutes a trade- 
mark of various mills. It takes, on the average, about three 
piculs and a half, or more, to make one bale of yarn. The 
overhead expense, interest rate on the capital, insurance 
fee, ete., varies from 21 to 30 taels per bale of yarn pro- 
duced, depending upon the management of the mill. It can 
be readily seen how the profit and loss sheet of the mill 
will look at the end of the year. Some mills are not actual- 
ly losing money in the manufacturing end if the interest 
on the capital is not considered, which is from eight to ten 
per cent annually. Some may have pulled through because 
they have purchased cheap cotton during the harvest time. 

It may be interesting to review the yarn trade during 
the year. It has been in the past, and it is also true this 
year, that the revival of the yarn market comes after the 
Chinese New Year, which occurs in February. Many north- 
ern ports are open for navigation after the winter months; 
people have paid off their old debt before the New Year 
and begun to buy goods on credit; the production of yarn 
has been cut down due to the temporary shutdown of the 
mills during the long holidays—all these are stimuli for 
the bull side of the yarn market. That is why the price 
of yarn reached, in February, its highest peak for the first 
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half of the year. Then in March came the boycott move- 
ment against the Japanese goods. The price of yarn went 
down like a toboggan. The Japanese mills in Shanghai 
sold yarn, both spot and futures, regardless of price, which 
also made the whole market dull and dangerous. In the 
past, yarn manufactured in the Japanese mills had com- 
manded higher prices, but since the boycott movement it 
has been, at one time at least, ten taels lower than that 
manufactured in Chinese mills, and even at this writing it 





The Opener Room of a Modern Chinese Mill. 


has not fully recovered from its former position. 

From the time of the boycott movement until Septem- 
ber, the yarn situation did not improve appreciably, while 
the price of the native grown cotton remained within a 
limited margin. This led the mill owners to believe that 
the quotations on yarns at the different stock exchanges 
are invariably four or five taels lower than actual market 
prices. This is detrimental to the interests of the various 
mills, especially when the price of cotton is soaring with- 
out a corresponding increase in the price of yarns. The 





American Looms in a Chinese Mill. 


Chinese Millowners’ Association has issued a notification 
that any mill delivering yarns to stock exchanges to enable 
the speculators further to wreck the yarn market will be 
liable to a fine of five taels for each bale of yarn delivered. 
At the same time yarns manufactured in Japanese mills 
are forbidden to be handled in stock exchanges. Some be- 
lieve the Japanese millowners made wholesale both spot 
and future deliveries of yarn in stock exchanges making 
the dull market. This has led to the exclusion of such yarn 
from stock exchange quotations. All such dreams did not 
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become realized and the yarn market did not improve in 
any slight degree. 

During the summer months the farmers were busy in 
their soi] and had no leisure time to weave cloth, so the 
yarn market remained stationary in spite of all the meas- 
ures that had been taken. Then another practical method 
has been advanced to curtail the production of 50 per cent 
of their spindles for a period of two months. This, it is 
hoped, will prevent a further accumulation of yarn stocks 
and may help to brace up prices. At one time the stocks 
of yarn in the hands of mills and yarn merchants were 
estimated to have reached the high figure of 100,000 bales 
in Shanghai. All efforts spent have derived no benefit 
to the mills. During the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember the American and Indian crops have been uncertain 
and the future delivery cotton quoted in stock exchanges 
has been ten taels or about 25 per cent cheaper than that 
during the summer months. Of course, the yarn merchants 
would stand aloof to wait and see the exact nature of 


The Superintendent of a new Chinese Mill 
Making a Talk to the Operatives. 
American crop before purchasing any great quantity of 
yarn. 

The destruction of one-fifth of Japan’s cotton spindle- 
age in the earthquake of September 1st has added an in- 
teresting phase to the already speculative situation of 
China’s cotton industry. Japan has been shipping more 
than 12,000 bales of yarn to China monthly during the past 
years. It was thought that Chinese cotton mills cannot but 
profit by the shortage caused by the destruction of so 
many Japanese mills, and besides, the price of raw cotton 
would be cheaper as Japan would curtail her purchasing 
power to buy cotton from China, and of which the former 
is being a great buyer. As a matter of fact, Japan is buy- 
ing cotton from China as freely as usual and the earth- 
quake did not help to improve the Chinese yarn market ma- 
terially. The price even went so low that some of the Jap- 
anese yarn merchants exported yarn to Japan. This was 
something new in the history of relations between the two 
countries. The yarn quotations from the Japanese ex- 
change used to have great influence upon the Chinese yarn 
market, but now they are losing ground. 

During September the new cotton crop was about to 
come to market and at the same time civil war was im- 
pending due to the election of a president. Many thought 
cotton would be cheap and yarn in a dangerous position. 
The whole market was stationary in spite of a steady ad- 
vance of American cotton. After the election the political 
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muddles seemed to clear at least on the surface. Sudden- 
ly within three weeks’ time the price of yarn advanced 
nearly thirty taels per bale, this being the highest record 
except in 1919 after the war boom. This seemed very nice 
for the cotton mills. During the corresponding time cot- 
ton advanced considerably, being reached on the highest 
record in the history of China. The cotton mills, then, did 
not get anywhere except in suffering a loss as usua] and 
murmuring against the high price of raw cotton. The 
merchants have shown the passive boycott of yarn on ac- 
count of its high price and are not enthusiastic in buying 
any great quantity. Then the break came once more. 

Toward the end of the year, came another interesting 
element in the yarn market—high interest rates, which has 
caused the yarn market to go bad. Usually the annual in- 
terest has been from ten to fifteen per cent, but during the 
months of November and December, it has been as high 
as thirty per cent due to the scarcity of money in Shang- 
hai and elsewhere. The yarn merchants have had very little 
money to buy, while mills were anxious to sell their stocks 
for cash to pay off their debt. In the latter part of De- 
cember the demand for yarn was very brisk and the price 
could not advance very far as the present price was already 
too high for many consumers, and besides, the Chinese New 
Year was approaching, which means that the mills must sell 
the stock for cash to start all over after the holidays. This 
was the exact situation of the cotton industry in China last 
year and it was a most trying time for the Chinese mill- 
owners. 

The past two seasons have been very disappointing and 
trying ones for the mills of China, and it looks as if the 
trade cycle would turn for the better next season. The 
situation seems rather hopeless for the remaining part of 
the season unless the price of cotton should drop consider- 
ably and yarn should advance correspondingly, which is 
looked upon as impossible. Yet it is still too early to make 
any forecast of the situation. Many distriets are bared of 
supplies of yarn, and if all these demands were to be sat- 
isfied, a regular boom time would begin in prices of yarn. 
The factor that militates against the satisfying of this 
apparent shortage is the disrupted state of the country. 
Once confidence is restored, an era of great prosperity 
should set in for the cotton industry. .To widen the de- 
mands of yarn is only one phase of the problem. The ne- 
cessity of increasing the cotton production should be 
strongly emphasized as there are millions of acres of land 
suitable for cotton cultivation in China. Time and encour- 
agement are required. 


Grasselli Chemical Company now operates its dye- 
stuff department through a separate company, the Gras- 
selli Dyestuff Corporation, which takes over the dye 
manufacturing plants, dye warehouses and laboratories, 
dye selling agencies, ete., heretofore operated by Grasselli 


Chemical Co. Arrangements have been made wherby the 
Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation becomes the sole importers 
of the dyestuffs manufactured by Farbenfabriken vorm. 
Friedr. Bayer & Co., of Leverkusen, Germany. 

All dyestuff branch houses and service laboratories 
heretofore maintained by the dyestuff department of Gras- 
selli Chemical Company will be continued by the Graselli 
Dyestuff Corporation and remain in charge of the present 
staff. The main office of the Grasselli Dyestuff Corpora- 
tion will be at 117 Hudson Street, New York City. 
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The American Humatic 


Hydro Extractor 


You purchase an extractor asa 
long term investment. Isn't it 
advisable, then, to buy the 
American Humatic Hydro Ex- 
tractor, whose perfect mechan- 
ical construction, 100% opera- 
tor protection and 10% greater 
basket holding capacity will 
compound production in- 
crease on your invest- 
ment? 


Write for bulletins. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 


Specialty Dept. C. 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


The American 


Humatic Hydro 


Extractor 





Cincinnati, Ohio 





boro Gry |p 


Process of Bleaching and Dyeing 
IN ONE OPERATION 


And Two Prime Sales 
Points of Today 


Quality and price are the two factors which 
determine the amount of sales action on cot- 
ton fabrics today. Both are essential to ob- 
tain the desired results and both are found 
in the use of AUTOGYP on cotton goods dyed 
to light shades. 


YOU SAVE—60% in time, 60% in labor, 80% in 


equipment, 90% in water, 60% in 
floor space, 344% in shrinkage. 
YOU GET —A softer, more lustrous fabric that 
has lost none of its life and tensile 
strength. A more permanent dye 
which is even throughout the piece 
—with no specks or streaks. 


Write for FREE Booklet 


Dyeing Raw 
Stock 


Knitted 
and 


Woven 
Fabrics 


SURPASS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


Office, Factory, Laboratories, 
1254-56 Broadway, Albany, N- Y. 
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KLAUDER-WELDON 


DYEING-BLEACHING-SCOURING-MACHINERY 


Good for Years and Years of Service— 


The evidence of thousands of K-W ma- 
chines now in use—many of which are 
half a century old, and still operating 
better than new machines of other 
makes, is proof that K-W machines are 
“Good for years and years of Service.” 
K-W machines have proved their worth 


to textile mills—large and small—all 
over the country, as machines of effi- 
ciency and dependability. You take no 
chance when you buy a K-W machine. 
Tell us your finishing _problems—our 
engineers will gladly assist you in solv- 
ing them—no obligation. And ask for 
illustrated catalog, 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


BETHAYRES, PA., U. S. A. 
H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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“The World’s Best Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Machinery” 
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A New Feature “The Swingshelf 


Conveyor’’ 


has recently been added which 
makes the 


SARGENT DRYERS 


even more of a valuable investment 
than before. Other features of the 
Sargent Dryers are the cast iron 
frame, automatic feed, ball bearing 
fans, perfect circulation, rapid ex- 
haustion and drying with a mini- 
mum temperature. 


Leading textile engineers and mill 
men all over the country have giv- 
en Sargent Dryers preference when 
peers drying machinery for 
their plants. 


An experience of over 50 years backs 
Sargent construction. Made in designs 


Let us send you our Catalog o meet your requirements. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 
Southern Agent, Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Like a tree top 


in atempest 


RE’S a good 

question to 
ask yourself if re- 
cording instru- 
ment accuracy 
means anything to 
you. 


“Will the pen arm 


of the Recorder I purchase accurately - 


follow the time arc of the chart?” 


Accuracy of pen arm travel depends 
upon: a fixed axis of rotation. 


If not controlled, the motion of the pen 
arm is as erratic as a friendly Towser’s 
tail or a tree-top in a tempest. 


The motion of a Foxboro Improved 
Helical Tube is transmitted to a shaft 
which forms a perfect fixed axis of 
rotation for the pen arm. 


No adjustments or multiplying dévices 
are introduced to cause friction or lost 
motion. 


The pen of a Foxboro Recorder always 
follows the time arc of the chart. 


The Controlled Motion of the Pen 
Arm, coupled with the fact that the 
Foxboro Improved Helical Tube is per- 
manent in calibration, enables us to— 


Guarantee an accuracy within less 
than 1% of total chart range. 


Make sure that your records have the 
accuracy and dependability that only 
the Foxboro Improved Helical Tube 
Movement can give. 


Write for Bulletin 154-AS 


THE FOXBORO CO., Inc. 


NEPONSET AVE., FOXBORO, MASS., U. S. A. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Rochester Tulsa 

San Francisco Portland, Ore. 
Birmingham, Brown-Marx Bldg. 


OXBOR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPASS OF /NDUSTRY 


Los Angeles 


6704 
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FLETCHER VERTICAL MOTOR 


DRIVEN EXTRACTORS 
ARE INVALUABLE 


TYPE VM 
Built with 36, 42, 48 and 54-inch baskets 


"errant surveys of plants 
where FLETCHER EXTRAC- 
TORS are operating have proved 
that these extractors have a lower 
depreciation than any other extrac- 
tors used. 


FLETCHER EXTRACTORS 





are designed and built to meet the 
exacting requirements of day-after- 
day work,—they are always de- 
pendable and economical. Smooth- 
running and quick acceleration are 
two desirable characteristics of 
these extractors. 


May we send you our Catalog and 
further information? A postal brings it. 


ForMerty SCHAUM & UHLINGER 


Glenwood Avenue at Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


HER Works 


~ SS 


Sales Agents in Chicago, Boston, Charlotte, N. C.; 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland, Oregon. 
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: Canadian Agents: ae New England Agency: 
Hurricane Engineering Co, 


Whitehead, Emmans, Ltd. 
63 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Montreal and Hamilton 


eUGEN ea sunaananacsusan 


- 
Many of the World’s Largest Manufacturers Are Now 
Saving Money by Installing 


“HURRICANE DRYERS” 


—for these reasons— 
1. Drying time is greatly reduced. 4. Economizes labor, power, heat and 
2. The operation is continuous. floor space. 
3. Efficiency is improved and conges- 5. Total savings soon wipe out cost 
tion eliminated. of equipment. 
Send for Detailed Information. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Manufacturers of Dyeing, Bleaching, Drying and Finishing Machinery 
STOKLEY STREET ABOVE WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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; temperature 
Continuous Slack Loop seuikiiadtieniae 


Bleaching System Tycos Temperature Control Sys- 


tem prevents skimming over and 

keeps the size thin enough to pre- 

Washers and Reel Machines q Gy NJ clude creeping of the slasher rolls 

th “T’ B : ag or “picking up” on the drying cyl- 
with “J” Boxes give positive | a 

results with gentle handling. This application is one of the 

many 7 ycos control systems that 

No Stretch or Strain save time, steam and labor. Ask 

- blue print No. 6254; it shows 

‘ i. ws * ow T ycos applied to storage set- 

Goods finish with ‘‘Soft Feel tle and temperature and level con- 


and “‘Gentle Handle.” trol of the size box. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. “ , 
47 MILL ST. orance, mass. | /ayWor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester NX. USA. 83, 


Theres aTycos and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose 
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Staley’s starches are made to 
your specific requirements. 


Each formula is based on exact, 
scientific analysis of your indi- 
vidual production problems, by 
our technical and chemical en- 
gineering staff. 


Equally advanced manufactur- 
ing facilities assure the precise 
maintenance of original quality 
in each shipment. 


That is why Staley starches hold 
first place throughout the textile 
industry; why their record for 
results is unsurpassed. 


You, too, can benefit by Staley 
methods. Our consulting staff is 
at your service. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
G. Dea J. W. Pope 
508 Pal iow Bldg., Ansley Hotel, 
Spartanburg, S. O. Atlanta, Ga. 





W. H. Randolph, L. R. Dickinson, 
25 Church St., 88 Broad St., 
New York City Boston, Mass. 


COTTON 


taleys 


’ 
HAWK 


THIN BOILING 


STARCH 





Ee. Pe iN 
FULL STRENGTH 
UNIFORM 
S DEPENDABLE 


Your order will receive careful attention, 
whether it be for one bag or a carload. 





STEIN, HALLS COne 


61 Broapway, New Yor« 
Boston Charlotte, N. C. Chicago 


Providence Troy Philadelphia 


QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES: ¥ WORKS: 


110 East 42nd St. y Brooklyn, N. Y.—Cicero, Ill. 


(New Bowery Savings Bank Building ) —Bram ton Ont. 
New York City os 


EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 


of any kind of materials for 
SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 


for all Textile Purposes 
Sizing Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, Dextrines 
Soluble Oils, 50%-75% Guaranteed 
Boil-Oft Oil Degumming Oil Hosiery Oil 


Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Established 1815 


"ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Providence New York Boston Philadelphia Charlotte 


All Kinds of 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Sole Agents for 
BELLE ALKALI CO. 
of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
BLEACHING POWDER 


CAUSTIC SODA 
Solid and Flaked 


We solicit your inquiry for prompt or future delivery 
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Ciba and Cibanone 
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& Only complete line of vat 
colors available. Unexcelled 
for silk dyeing and printing. 


Sole Representative in the United States 


for the . : 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL Send for samples 
INDUSTRY IN BASLE and prices. 


Basle, Switzerland 


Sole Selling Agents for 
Dow's Indigo and Midland Vat Blues 





ae C) 
Inc. 
BOSTON 6RANCHES PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA ee GA. 
GREENSBORO.N.C. 















CEDar. ant’ 1 WASHINGTON SIS. 
NEW YORET 
Ciba Co. Ltd., Montreal Canada 





A Quality 
Dyestuff 


alone in 


its field 





The Grasselli Chemical Co. 





Dyestuff Department 
117 Hudson Street New York 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
San Francisco New Orleans 
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Rohm & Haas Company hn. 


Manufacturers of 


CHEMICALS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. BRISTOL, PA. 


SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE-- 
Sulphoxylates and Allied Products. 


LYKOPON—Sodium Hydrosulphite— 


For reducing Indigo and vat 
dyes. Of highest quality and 
absolutely standard. 


FORMOPON—For discharging. 
FORMOPON EXTRA—For stripping. 
PROTOLIN—For stripping. 


INDOPON W—Indigo Discharge As- 
sistant. 


TARTAR EMETIC—Technical, 


Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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SAFETY 


Safety guards for machinery are not 
more necessary than protecting your 
floors from slipperiness — a common 
form of accident in the mill. 

And no safety guard ever provided 
better protection to a machine than the 
cleaner 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 


provides to your floors. 

How else could you explain the fact 
that many of its users have removed 
their warning cards against accidents 
from slipping. 


“wpandotte” | 


Ge Caent Cat 


nett" 


PUL) 


And the cost is so low 
that it is the most inex- 
pensive accident insur- 
ance you can buy. 


Ask your supply man. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
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Chas. Lennig & Company 


40 North Front Street 
Works: 


Manufacturers of 


Concentrated Sodium Sulphide 
Crystal Sodium Sulphide 


Also manufacturers of the following chemicals: 
ALUM GLAUBER SALT 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA— OIL OF VITRIOL 

Iron Free NITRIC ACID 
PAPER MAKERS’ ALUM MURIATIC ACID 
WATER FILTRATION ALUM NITRATE OF LEAD 


4 
i 
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Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY | 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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Preferred Stock 


The best quality tallow, 
palm, and red oils and olive 
foots, carefully balanced 
with the purest chemicals 
for your special purpose. 

Uniformity guaranteed 
by test before shipment. 


Warren Soap Warren Service 


Garren Soap Mfg. Go. 


Estabtished 1870 
77 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
Incorporated 1890 
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Uniform in Application 


VICTROLYN 


Penetrating, Dependable 
Assistant in Warp Sizing 


Lubricating, 








KLORASENE 








‘ will remove Oil Stains. 
: If you are troubled, write us. 
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BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturing Chemists 
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. VICTO ST . 
The Weaver’s Friend 
| E It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries : 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other : 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 2 
| no other starch. : 


market. 


PU 


COTTON 


“BRILLIANT OIL AX” 
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A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S. C. i 
If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience, 
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FOR LOOMS 


— 


lt goes 






five times 
as far as 
ordinary oil 


A body suitable for every textile lubrication need 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO. 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Works: Bayway, Elizabeth, MN. J. 
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“Good ventilation more important in 
dye-house than anywhere else’’ 


Engineering and Inspection Division 
Travelers Insurance Company 


Vurneneeer enone 


VOCTOOCONCOUTOONCEOTONUNA NET EN ERROR ONEOONETE: 


Steam filled rooms and wet floors add greatly to the many 
hazards already present in dye houses. Men can fall 
into moving machinery or on wet floors. Insurance pre- 
miums are based on the risk. Make yours low by using 


Bile? Fans 


They have paid for themselves in a few months in many 
dyehouses by saving in spoilage and reroofing costs alone. 


Let us tell you more. 


Buffalo Forge Company 
: 460 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Luahty and Service 


LO) BAHL 
Ges (C40 0ElS 
SLASHER 


pi 


Manufacturers are obtain- 
ing such perfect results 
from our Roller Oloths be- 
cause it is made of the right 
material, with just the right 
cushion and uniformity of 
surface. 

Our Clearer Oloth is con- 


structed of the highest 
grade materials with strong 
nap that does not pull out 
and its uniform length is 
such that rolls are cleared 
entirely of short fibre. 

Our Slasher Oloth is of the 
same high quality construc- 


tion. It has sufficient cush- 
ion and is porous enough to 
thoroughly force the sizing 
into the yarn, 

A small trial order will con- 
vince you of the superiority 
of these perfect cloths. Ask 
for samples and prices. 


LAD BIH ara 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PP. 


Fitz. Lee Putney. Treasurer 
Southern Sales Agent, MC. Sanders, Greenville, §.C. 
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wr = ==} 1. Reduces Shipping Costs 


. Creates Customer Good-Will 


Z 
3. The Best Damage 
Protection Insurance 


ANUFACTURERS of textile products, as well as all other 
manufacturers of today, realize the valuable asset in the 
good-will of their customers and that any part of their 

service that is causing dissatisfaction to the customer means a 
tangible loss in dollars and cents. 


| The question of shipping containers is one of importance to the 
an = textile manufacturer—it is a question of getting your product to 
= the customer in the best possible condition thereby gaining good 
will for the product and yourself—and it is also a question of sav- 
ing yourself loss from damage to shipments. 


It is significant to note that industry in general is selecting shipping 
containers that afford the greatest damage protection and are de- 
manding WOOD BOXES. But some shippers are using boxes that 
are too light, which makes the box liable to break open—others 
use boxes too heavy which unnecessarily increase freight charges. 
Are your goods getting maximum protection at minimum cost? 
Is your packing expense too great? 

HIGHTOWER Wooden Packing Cases have been found the most 
all-around satisfactory and economical shipping containers possible. 
The interlocking reinforcement feature makes it possible to use 
lighter-weight material and the case will carry heavier materials 
and is harder to pilfer, or break open than others. 


Give us the details of your shipments and we will tell you the 
most economical and satisfactory way of shipping your products. 


Hightower Box & Tank Company 


ATLANTA, GA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Automatic Scales. iin vnVaV ep 


WATER Se rice | 
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DRINKING -¢,OUNTAINS 
MILLS and PLAYGROUNDS 


Real water de- 
vices made for 
heavy duty ser- 
vice. Foo.-PrRoor. 
Bubbler is adjust- 
able to water pres- 
sure and affords a 
full soft bubble 
and a satisfying 
drink. A thin 
squirting stream 
is impossible. 


Bubbler heads and 
stop cocks sold 
separately when 
wanted, 


Outdoor Bubble 
Fonts for 
Playgrounds. 


ey Yard Hydrants 
“ganpow’ —Fire Hydrants 
Self-closing 


Fountain Write for fully illustrated 
boul al Bubbler catalogues. 


FOR 
Weighing 
OR 


Checking 


Raw Material 
Sorts 


Soap, Alkali and 
Dyes 

Balls and Sliver 

Test Pieces 

Tops 

Laps 

Bobbins 

Roving 

Yarn 

Yardage 

Section Beams 

Shipments 

And for many 

other purposes. 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers in the World The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
106 Sales Rooms and Service Stations in the United States and = Cincinnati, Ohio 
SE Senn eine Gentes Saeins : Makers of Anti-Freezing Water Devices since 1853 
= Ean UnNONEDEOUEAEASAUSAOAUALUELaNGEOROURNEOAUALOAbOOCACALUUACOOEOeAAONbONAOUaSzOO UOCdaNA COD FAssEey,; 
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Attractive Sanitary 


Permanent Economical 


‘*Mills Metal’’ Products 

Toilet once installed prove 2 

ss permanent investment to 

Partitions the purchaser. Their 

: design makes them the 

Dressing most adaptable products 

Rooms on the market for tex- 
tile mill use. 
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Shower “‘Slant Lip Diamond 
Stalls Rail Top and 


Shelving Bottom 
Constructed entirely of 


Tables the highest quality rust- 
resisting steel. Finished 

Doors in Olive Green or Gray 
Baked Enamel. 


A National Verdict of 
“NOTHING BETTER” 
Merits Your Consideration 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS 
Boston, Mass. 


Bins 
Write for bulletins, 
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THE MILLS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Oy these baskets save you mone 


Steel and canvas alike are noted for 
their wear-resisting qualities. For 
this reason we use these materials in 


Morris Duck BasKets 


And the practical method of Morris con- 
struction gives handy lightness, as 
well as enduring strength. 


Morris Baskets, therefore, give 
steady and continuous satisfaction 
for many years, far outwearing 
other and less enduring types of 
construction. 


OUONEUEREGENOUAOAONUENONREOIOEREOSNONOOHNeONNeNEHONNOOOOocerNONttoneseeRsuaNND IND 


Equally advantageous is the 
protection given loads by 
Morris Baskets. Whether 
the load be light or heavy, 

the materials delicate or 
tough, Morris Baskets 
carry them safely. 


Send for descriptive 
catalog with prices 


The Latest 


NORDRAY 


Automatic Loom 


Multiple-harness, Feeler type 
built by 


HOPEDALE MANUFACTURING CO. 


at MILFORD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE at 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Spore ae mee 


MORRIS & CO. 


15 CHESTNUT STREET 
GROVEVILLE, N. J. 


This loom was shown at the 
Late Greenville Exposition 
and excited great interest. 


It is Still the Simplest. 


Ne TE Ut 
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Bent Shafts Eliminated In The 


ALLEN COMPANY 
COMBINATION SECTION BEAM 


HE load on these beams is borne wholly sunk screws. Outside heads held tight against 
by heads and center pipe, thus securing barrel by means of stay-bolts running through 
a true running beam. Inner heads are rigid both barrel and head. 


. . . i der i : ; 
on center pipe, being driven thereon un Furnished complete with shaft,—can be used 


reat pressure. Barrels made of thoroughly Y ? ~ 
ried staves, secured to inner heads by counter- with either wooden =o metal heads. 


Allen Company Products, tried under your own conditions, will prowe profitable invest- 
ments, Catalog showing the complete line gladly furnished on request. Ask for it today. 


ALLEN COMPANY, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Also Manufacturers of 
Wooden Beam Heads, Section Beams, Loom Beam Heads, Top Beams, Beam Trucks, Box Trucks, and other wooden specialties. 


OOCOVUAAEAAUUUUCeaeeeecUacuueeeceneaagauaeneteeacaa oaceevagagouoouaseade con epeneemagna eo eeaauaagouneneonuaoauucestanecgssuuouonesseeesauussvuseeecgscggsoscosenesvsnsceuevssesegnunceegssousoeeeeveevcuuunue 


Southern Representative: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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HARDY BRUSHES 


Textile Brushes of 
Every Description 


FIRST—FOR THIRST! 


It’s not only necessary to supply your workmen 
with drinking water—give them good, clean, fresh 
water. Install R-S Drinking Fountains. Their 
“Vertico-Slant” feature assures you sanitation— 
for the lips cannot touch the nozzle. 


We specialize on 


Cotton Comber Rolls 
for both Nasmith and Whitin Combs 


Furnisher Brushes 
for Cotton Printing. 


Let R-S Fountains keep the men in your plant 
contented when the weather is the warmest and 
the “going” is the hardest, Investigate R-S Foun- 
tains and metal body coolers—they are first for 


Your inquiries will receive 
thirst. 


prompt attention and we 
will be pleased to quote 
and furnish samples. 


FRANK H. HARDY, AGENT 


Manufacturer of Brushes 


Write today for prices, spectfi- 
cations and illustrated catalog F. 


RUNDLE- SPENCE MFG. CO. 


57 FOURTH STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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AUC MOUnan, CUPNEY BROTHERS 
Connecticut a 


ERKINS 
RACTICAL 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


No matter what 
sort of a brush 


you buy from us 
all you need , | €) , os 
know is that it is At Less Cost—With Less Work 


Cheney Brothers, the well-known silk manufacturers, 
tell us that the FINNELL SYSTEM saves “considerable 


man power and the drudgery which is incident with the 
mop and pail.” 
Floors must be clean in texile mills. Dust or dirt any- 
where hinders efficiency. 

Hand and knee scrubbing has no 


place in business cleanliness. It 
; is antiquated and costly. Sheer 
N muscle isn’t equal to the task. 


FINNELL SYSTEM OF ELEC- 
TRIC SCRUBBING is the sure 
2 | way to get floors. cleaner and 
That’s the fairest keep them clean economically. 
Two men with a Finnell Secrub- 
i ber and a Finnell Water Absorb- 
way we know of er can do better work than six or 
| more people with brushes and 
S l mops. In a year’s time the sav- 
to do business d | ing in labor cost will pay for the 
e Or | equipment. 

b/ Finnell Scrubbed floors discourage 
slovenliness and encourage cleanliness 
and accuracy More than three hun- 
dred textile mills use Finnell equip- 

ment, 


Write For 


ATLANTABRUSHCO. [ WaMGINeie “tS 


Our free _ booklet 
Scrubbing’’ 


ATLANTA, GA ““Bleetrie 
9 ° > will be mailed to any 
Pad . P h executive requesting 
s) “4 ee same. Our motion pic- 
ture film will be gladly 
shown to anyone by 
one of our scrubbing 
engineers. This show- 
ing incurs no obliga- 
tion. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
SALES COMPANY 


District Offices in Principal Cities. 
A BRUSH FOR 57 COLLIER STREET - HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


EVER - TEXTILE NEED F IN N ELL SY STEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Pusiness” 
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Bobbins Spools Skewers | 
Tubes Rolls 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


OUR wn Eee CARRE SAT ee eee a By ovr 
CUSTOMERS SAY | “See a oe las 
that we give to the 


The careful attention i ee wt : 
manufacture of their ene ae a a ae WHATEVER 
ees means a ee eee NS shih e vt 
stronger and more re- a. 2! i , , ok, * , 

liable Bobbin for them, | a a 2a a oe — - YOU 
while to us it means jos = oad SS wa 

repeat orders. ' 

We put all styles of | 

reinforcements 

on Bobbins and Spools 

for conditioning of 

yarns. 

All Bobbins enameled 

by our own process. 


For service and prompt attention write us. 


Walter L. Parker Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


SPINNING RING 
SPECIALISTS 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS DiAMeND FING 
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‘“‘ALL STEEL’’ SECTION BEAM HEAD 
PATENTED 


DUPLICATE YOUR CAST IRON HEAD IN STEEL—ELIMINATE ALL BREAKAGE 


MAKE YOUR BEAM HEAD INVESTMENT PERMANENT 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation 


Attleboro, Mass. 
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They Have Made Their Mark 


Certainly the buyer of Williams Shuttles has every reason to feel 
confident in his purchase. For one thing, he is buying more than 
mere mechanism with a duty to perform. There goes with 
Williams Shuttles the knowledge that they have proved their 
worth among mill men. The user of these shuttles invests in the 
ripened experience of men who have made them their life work. 
It is not hard to understand the popularity of these loom special- 
ties among mill men. One vital reason is the perfect co-ordination 
they afford. Then again, there is their economical operation. 
Replacements, needless to say, are not so frequent. 


Suppose we téll you about our plan for the reduction of your 
shuttle investment. Write today. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


“Lyi, SHUTTLE PEOPLE” , 
MILLBURY MASS. 


Southern Representative: GEORGE F. BAHAN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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All Steel Loom and Section Beam Heads 


g Cannot Break 
F / Do not Bend 
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Shambow Shuttles Cost Less Than 
Ordinary Shuttles 


When you figure the cost of a shuttle, you base your figur- 
ing on what it will do in the loom. 


How much does a “Smash” Cost you? 

How much does a stopped loom cost you per minute? 
How much does a poor tip cost in the warp snips it causes? 
How many yards of seconds do you produce? 

A shuttle that contributes to these manufacturing costs 
is not cheap 


No Matter What Price the Shuttle-Maker Quotes! 
Shambow Quality is Obtainable Only in Shambow Shuttles 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE COMPANY 


FACTORIES 


UU Tn Tt NUDEERONEAAAOOUONUANOOOUAARDENGAOOEOOOONNOGIONE 


UULERAAUAGUADEANAAUAOUNNDANUAGORENOAOOabeREAONND 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
H. H. Ulman, V, P. & G. M. 


John C. Shambow. Pres. 
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The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide 


Zi 


AMERICAN 


SuPpPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames Manufacturers of 


Easily Adjusted. LOOM HARNESS, 
WEAVING REEDS, 

i OAK TANNED LEATHER 

Cheapest of them all. . BELTING, STRAPPING, 

ETC. 


We make a specialty of] Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 


CneNnaneenaneneenceanans 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 


Mail guide-block for free sample. 
Patented and manufactured by 


THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - - Connecticut 
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Stenton Avenue Established 1868 


and Louden Street 














56 Years of 
Continuous 
Production 


Wayne Junction 
P.& R. R.R. 
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| SGREW/& MAGHINE; WORKS), 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The most modern factory and equipment in the United States for producing 
Parts for Textile Machinery 


SPINDLES 


All shapes, sizes, quantities, materials for all purposes 


Bushings, gears, worm gears, bearings, screws, piston rings, tools, jigs, fixtures, etc. 
Unexcelled in Quality and Service—Seldom Equalled in Quantity 


: Grinding, Oil Grooving, Thread Milling, Heat Treating, Machine Work of Precision. 
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NNTUSUUO ERA DSOAULEELOSU URGE DO LOORERAREREDE TUR YENS | 
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EUAEDAUENSUUEUASUCOUDEOUOSONASOUCOOOESOO OREO OAEA BELCERRES ALLA SOULE OSeRESEeRNEsAE! 
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Heavy Duck and Fancy Reeds a Specialty - - - - - 
: HEDDLE FRAMES ---------- 
With Sliding Hooks and Double Bars - - - - - - - - 
Made with Iron or Wood Ends - -------------- 
TWIN STEEL WIRE HEDDLES 
With or without Inserted Eyes - - - ----------------- 


Samples and Prices Furnished on Request. 


WALKER MANUFACTURING CoO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Kensington Ave. and Ontario St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Office: 201 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 
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SIXTH SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
TEXTILE HALL 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
OCTOBER 20th TO 25th, INCLUSIVE 


We are assured by manufacturers of machinery for the preparation and 
spinning of cotton and by makers of looms, that they will display many im- 
provements. The development of the textile art in the South will also stimu- 
late the exhibition of new devices for use in yarn and cloth mills. Keeping pace 
with these the makers of accessories will show new things in their respective 
lines. Altogether the Exposition will be the most interesting event staged in 
Textile Hall. 


So great has been the demand for space that we have erected a two-story 
building, sixty feet wide and two hundred feet long, immediately alongside 
Textile Hall and within twenty feet. These buildings are connected by six wide 
galleries, three on each floor. All of the space in both buildings has been sold. 
except a few sections in the balcony of the main structure. 

The executives of Southern mills are especially invited to arrange for their 
superintendents, overseers and other employees to visit the Exposition. 


TEXTILE HALL CORPORATION 
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SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


|AMTEX) 
SPINNING, TWISTING AND 
SPOOLER TAPE 


Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. ’ 

We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 

Send us your specifications and we 
will guarantee satisfaction. 

; Manufactured by 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Wilson Company, Greenville, S. C. 
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UCUDGEUDEEEOORESEOROEONODEDEDE 


“SONOCO” 
CLOTH-WINDING CORES 
CONES AND PARALLEL TUBES 


Make True Packages! 


Send for Color Chart: 


Sonoco Products Co., Manufacturer 
Office and Factory, Hartsville, S. C. 


Eastern Office, 410 Olympia Bldg., New Bedford, Mass. 
Canada, W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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DOBBIES 


We now equip dobbies of this type with 
pressed steel hook levers (patented) and 
drop forged top and bottom hooks (pat- 
ented). 
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Slotted fingers and locking rod make 
it easy to remove, clean, and replace the 
) fingers. 


S Crompton & Knowles Dobbies can be 
applied readily to any make or type of 
loom and will outwear any other dobbies 
on the market. 


Crompton & Knowles Double Index Dobby 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N.J. 
S. B. ALEXANDER Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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HE reputation of quality established 40 years ago for ‘‘Superior’’ 
brand quality products has been maintained through the years. 
Today ‘‘High Grade’’ brand products are demanded and used by the a 
leading textile mills throughout the entire country. The combined 
organizations at the main plant in Lawrence, Mass., together with 
three big stock plants in Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, alto 
gether operating hundreds of skilled workmen, each one of whom 
takes pride in upholding the reputation established forty years ago, 
assure textile mills of the most dependable and economical products | 
of their kind to be obtained. 1) 


























Specialize in complete new mill equipment of Bobbins, Spools | 
Shuttles, Skewers, etc. 
‘*High Grade’’ Products include—Plain and Automatic Loom | 


Shuttles, Warp Bobbins, Filling Bobbins, Card Room Bobbins, Plain 
and Metal Head Warper and Twister Spools, Automatic Loom Bob- } 
bins, etc. Particular attention is called to bobbins and spools fitted } 
with special metal shields of all types and kinds, also to enamel 
finish in any color. 


THE DAVID BROWN CO. 
“High Grade Bobbins, 
Spools and Shuttles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
David M. Brown, 
President 
George Gibson Brown, 






BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 

- SHUTTLES 

SKEWERS 


Etc. 
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A Perfect Slub Catcher and Tension Combined 


lés Automatic 


The New Eclipse Slub Catcher 
and Tension Device is perfect- 
ly designed for Spooling and 
Winding Machines. 


OOUTEASOUOEEUEAUNRDONO ONE EOTONOND 


It automatically adjusts it- 

self to any size yarn, cotton, 
wool or silk. It is also 
self-threading. 


Many other good fea- 
tures which will save you 
time, trouble and money. 

Write for illustrated 


booklet explaining de- 
tails of operation. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 
NS Eclipse Eclipse Eclipse 
Automatic Yarn Cleaners Automatic Stop Motions Yarn Tension Devices 


WY 
N Van Ness Random Dyeing Machines 


mat 
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Lifetime 
Baskets 


SMITH’S 100% BETTER BASKETS can truly be called 
lifetime baskets—they are made to last. Built with an 
indestructible frame of high point carbon spring steel, 
fitted and clamped to hardwood skids with cross slats. 
Heavy duck canvas cover with lace leather reinforce- 
ments. 


When the basket is apparently ready to discard, simply 
slip on a new cover and you 

have a basket as good as 

new. This means a % sav- 

ings on the original cost of 

the basket, 


Order one on trial 
today and be con- 
vinced of the advan- 
tages. 


SMITH MFG. CO. 
DALTON, GA. 


SMITH’S == 100% x 
BETTER BASKETS 
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service for the money investe J 
—hundreds of mill men have 
come to regard our Durable and long 


lasting FLYER PRESSERS as 


their most efficient machinery asset. 


Our FLYER PRESSERS are 
made of the very best Norway Iron 
and are properly adjusted and fitted 
before leaving our plant. 


“Quality features built-in 
—not talked-in.” 


Catalog on Request. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


‘*We Manufacture 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery’’ 
Charlotte, N. C. 
W. H. MONTY W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. V. Pres. and Secy. 
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‘KORE-LOKT” PIN BOARDS ai “ECONOMY” 


“STEEL-BILT” eee SECTION BEAMS 
Condition 
Yarn? 


Steam-Proof 
“Kore-Lokt” 
Pin Boards 


will not only sav 
the labor of re Patents Pending 


handling but wil THE LAST WORD 


avoid the excess 


ive spoilage trace IN BEAM CONSTRUCTION 


able to oil, grease 
and chafing, They No other beam on the market 
advantages of this improved type. 


possesses the 


also eliminate the 
old fashioned fill Interlocking, replaceable staves, removable shaft 
and all-metal interior construction spell Real 
Economy. 


Furnished with or without heads. 


ing boxes on the 
looms. 
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Do You Know the Amount of Water in Your Raw Materials? 


The amount of moisture contained in the raw materials—and—materials in process should be determined 
if your business is to be conducted in an efficient manner. 


Emerson Conditioning Ovens Offer 


The most convenient method for moisture determination. The ovens are all electrically heated. ‘There 
are four types of Emerson ovens covering the various conditions of testing in the textile industry. 
Neglect to account for moisture results in losses. The Emerson Conditioning Ovens are all electrically 
heated and can be fitted to operate on either A. C. or D. C. circuits. Write 


EMERSON APP AR ATUS CO., 171 Tremont Street 


Melrose, Mass. 
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FOUR BASKET OVEN SINGLE BASKET OVEN EIGHT BASKET OVEN 
(Baskets, 7 in. x 7 in. x 18 in. deep) (Baskets. 7 in. x 7 in. x 18 in. deep) (Baskets, 3 in. x 3 in. x 6 in. deep) 
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| LOGEMANN 
BALING-PRESSES 


For Waste— 
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eae You All KnowThis Box 
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Hand-operated Balers— 
Deep-box power Balers— 
Hydraulic Balers— 


For Finished Goods— 


Hand-operated Balers— 
Power toggle-lever Balers— 
Hydraulic high-density Balers— 


706) ‘01 “Bny Bey *Zciey “OM OW PRU) 
Suo0ikesd 40 *sq} g UIeOES 
©} PejueueEM GS] XOq SUZ 


For Yarns— 
High-density power Balers-— 


There is a LOGEMANN baler for 
every purpose. 
' Write for details specifying your needs. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


3102 BURLEIGH ST. 
= Al NOMI UTE TUEU EULA 


GEORGE DOWMAN “<i Walton Bide, / 


Southern Selling Agent for Quality Products plus “Dowman Service” 


Callahan Ventilation 
For Better Production 


Callahan Sash Operators give the greatest degree of 

opening and are the least expensive in the long run. 
B They may be used on either long or short runs of sash 
Mm and may be either manually or electrically operated. 


Callahan Sash Operators 


are neat in appearance—positive in action and easy to 
operate. Simple to install in old or new buildings. Esti- 
mates gladly furnished from blueprints. Send for cata- 


log. 
THE T. J. CALLAHAN CO. 


804 S. PERRY STREET DAYTON, OHIO 


GEORGE DOWMAN 21° 611 WALTON BLDG. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
, aa FIRE PROOF DOORS STEEL BUILDINGS 
ae Ce a OT «= «SOLA STEEL, SASH METAL LATH 
ADVANTAGE GF ete SERAKE HOLLOW METAL WINDOWS _— STEEL FENCE 
SIN aD Or ay ee 60 «STEEL CASEMENTS SASH OPERATORS 
VENTILATORS OVERHEAD CARRIERS 


PALE METAL CEILINGS ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOGS AND PRICES 


IVNIDINOGO 
‘09 NOAVYD TISM01 
SNOAVHO 


SUBUNLOVANNVN 
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For TEXTILE MILL FLOORS especially, this “Hard- 


Wear” Lumber makes good always---and in 


ALL-WAYS 


Wheels and heels have the effect of making it smoother 
and solider and denser. That’s “some” merit. 








Get the complete facts about TUPELO before placing an 

a order tor Flooring for any use. They’re interesting and 

2 convincing. Write. 

q Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 






805 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or 
805 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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A 


Recognition 
of LBZ: 


Quality : : es Bo = i ee . 


and 


Service 


The Atlanta Biltmore Ho- 
tel, one of the finest hotels 
in the world, in keeping 
with the magnificent fur- 
nishings, used Warren’s 
COATEX Paints, Enamels 
and Varnishes. 
This recognition speaks for 
itself, coming from the well 
known Bowman Organiza- 
tion who operate such fa- 
mous hotels as The New 
York Biltmore, Hotel Com- 
modore, Hotel Ansonia, 
Murray Hill Hotel, Hotel 
Belmont, Hotel Griswold, Providence Biltmore, Sevilla Biltmore, Los Angeles Biltmore, and the Belleview at Belleair, Fla. 

It is a recognition for quality paints and quality paint service of which we are justly proud, and textile mills are find- 
ing the same quality and service resulting in paint economy and satisfaction in their mill and mill villages. 

Let us submit samples for your work. No obligations on your part whatsoever. 


yanmar) WARREN’S COATEX 


PAINT AND VARNISH PRODUCTS 


THE WARREN CO., PAINT & GLASS DIVISION, 875 E. FAIR ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT AND POLISHED MIRRORS 
JOBBERS OF PLATE AND WINDOW GLASS 


NTs 
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COTTON 


Electrical Service to Georgia 


On General Electric Products 


Our Atlanta and 
Savannah warehouses 
carry complete lines. 
Whatever your re- 
ae oA just so 

ey are electrical— 
we can not only fill 
them, but insure 


prompt and efficient 
shipments. 

We carry a particu- 
larly full line of textile 
mill equipment, illum- 
inating units, lamps, 
motors, etc. Save your- 
self worry and incon- 
venience by drawing 
from our complete 
stock. 


CARTER 


ELECTRIC CO. 


Distributors 


ATLANTA SAVANNAH 


FROST PROOF 
CLOSETS 


They require no pit. 

They save water. 

have enameled 
In service daily, win- 


All bowls 
rims. 
ter and summer. 


No, 1 


Every Fixture Tested Under Hydraulic 


INSIST ON GETTING THE VOGEL 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.’S 
PRODUCTS—MOTORS, WIRHD, 
WIRING DEVICES, ELECTRI- 
CAL, PORCELAIN CONDUIT 
AND FITTINGS, TRUMBULL 
SWITCHES. 


COMPLETE 
LINES OF 
Wire 
Conduit 
Switches 
Safety Devices 
Fuses 
Insulators 
Lamps 
Lighting Units 
Fixtures 
Fans 
Street Lights 
Motors 
Brushes 
Etc. 
Anything 
Electrical 


QUICK 
DELIVERY 


Complete Stocks in Columbia 
for Prompt Shipment. 


PERRY-MANN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CoLumBia, S. C. 


Giving 
Satisfaction in 


All Climates 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mili Villages, 
where thousands have been 
installed. 


The most durable water 
closets made — excepting 
none. 


FACTORY 
CLOSET 


This fixture fills 
the demand for a 
strong and durable 
automatic water 
saving closet out- 
fit for factory use. 
The valve device 
is extremely sim- 
ple and _ repairs, 
though seldom 
necessary, can be 
made by removing 
the valve cap 


back of bowl. 


Pressure Before Leaving 
Factory. 


We ee 
SES LEENA A ee ee PDE Om 6 


Ask your jobber 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


JULY, 19: 
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ess Haste and 


More Speed! 


NY textile mill electrical installation 
A must be done quickly, so that no ma- 

chine will hold up _ production. To 
obtain speed and still uphold the accuracy 
and economy for which H. & G. Electrical 
Installations are noted, H. & G. men must 
work with a precision, in straight lines to 
given points, like the slack-wire walker. 
This speed with less haste and less waste is 
attained only by experience. 


H. & G. Electrical Installations are deliv 
ered quickly, and the initial economy, to 
gether with dependability and trouble-proof 
economical service throughout the many 
years to come, is proof enough that accuracy 
was watched while speed of installation w ‘ 
being accomplished. 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY 
INC. 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
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Polyphase Induction Motors 


For Textile Service 
Constant and Adjustable Speed 


Type “AR” and “ARY” motors 
are designed with exceeding rug- 
gedness, cast steel in place of 
“ast iron being a prominent fea- 
ture. 


TELCO 


MTT CCC CCL CLL 


Method of ventilation is very 
effective resulting in even cool- 
ing and avoiding of “hot spots.” 


Bearings are of liberal design 
with spacious oil wells. 


iv vs Insulation is of highest grade, 
T vpe AR stator being treated with baked- es oe 
‘ on insulating varnish making the T ype ARY 
Squirrel Cage whole structure dust and moist- Slip Ring 
M tor ure proof. z = 
— Motor 


Motors are for floor or ceiling mounting being pro 
vided with very stiff and substantial rails. 
Conduit terminal boxes are regular equipment. 


Send for Bulletin 


(TNT 
me & ‘andvecmnaee -CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS 
Electrical Machinery Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Steam Turbines 


Steam Engines MANUFACTURING COMPAN Powe Tramimane Machony 


Gas and Oil Engines Pumping Engiocs-Centruga! Pumge 


Hydraulic Turbines Steam and Electnc Hoists 
Crushing and Cement Ai Compressors - Az Brakes 
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“A” ssuring 
“B” etter 
“C”ontact 


N A. B. C. report is a businesslike, deciding authority 
that has replaced the old custom of buying space 
on certain “‘claims’’ of the publisher. 


The publisher with space to sell submits the facts about 
his business in the form of a statement to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. This statement after it is 
checked, approved or audited by the Bureau is used to 
_ place the publisher's wares before the Advertiser who is 


buying space. 


The Advertiser knowing the thoroughness of A. B. C. 
methods safely bases his decision on the Verified Facts 
contained in the A. B. C. report. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations has brought together 
the Buyer and Seller of Space upon a basis of Mutual 
Confidence. 


The careful Advertiser knows that the purchase of Space 
by A. B. C. reports cuts out inflated Waste Circulation 
and saves money that would otherwise be lost in paying 
for unproductive space. 


Study the latest A. B. C. report 
of COTTON before placing 
vour advertising. A copy will be 
furnished on request. 


WRITE TO THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, 202 SOUTH STATE 
STREET, CHICAGO, FOR A COPY OF “THE MEASURE OF YOUR MESSAGE” 
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Compare Cyclone ‘‘Galv-After’’ Chain 


Link Fence Fabric with any other chain 
link fabric. There is a big difference. 

Cyclone is the perfect ‘‘Galv-After’’ 
Chain Link Fence Fabric, Heavily Zinc- 
Coated (or Hot-Galvanized) by Hot-Dip- 
ping Process AFTER Weaving. No frozen 
or soldered links. No lumps. A beauti- 
ful, uniform zine coating. 

Cyclone is the standard by which fence 
durability and fence serviceability are 
measured. Write nearest offices for com- 
plete information about this better Chain 
Link Fence and Cyclone Service which 
solves any fencing problem. We also 
manufacture Iron Fence and Gates for 
all purposes. Address Dept. 35 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, III.; Cleveland, Ohio; Newark, N. J.: 
Fort Worth, Texas; Oakland, Calif. (Standard 
Fence Co.); Poreland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & 
Wire Works). 


PROPERTY PROTECTION PAYS 


The Mark 
of Quality oe oa 


COTTON 


Nothing takes the plaice 
of Leather 


They can “take it” 
and you know it! 


OWER pounds away at belts. Many fall 

under its punishment. But Standardized 
Series belts can “take it.” And you know it. 
For standardization gives you accurate knowl- 
edge of what you are buying. 

Graton & Knight have grouped their brands 
in the Standardized Series of Leather Belts. 
Each brand made to rigid requirements for its 
own class of work. The right belt for the right 
work, always. 

Processes and materials are carefully stand- 
ardized. You always get duplicates in quality 
and service. So you are sure of satisfactory 
replacements. 

These Standardized Series belts are greedy 
for work. Their rugged leather endures under 
belt-killing loads. Standard in every respect. 
They can be trusted. 

Write for booklet 101-O, which gives full in- 
formation about Standardized Series belts for 
textile mills. 

THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CQO. 


W orcester, Mass. 
‘GRATON 
KNIGHT 


Check this list of Graton & Knight products for informa- 
tive booklets on the subjects which interest you. 
Flat Belt Lace Leather Whole Leathers 
Round Belt Leather Packings Cements 
Fan Belts Leather Straps Preservatives 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 
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POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Merit Plus Recognition 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 


Time, skill and effort must also precede merit as 
surely in machinery as in men. 


Arrowhead Sand 


and Gravel 


You can’t get a first class 
Concrete job unless you put 
first class “aggregates” in 
the mixer. Specify 
Arrowhead Sand and 
Gravel — washed, 
screened, sized _ to 
meet your most ex- 
acting specifica- 
tions. Inquiries 

invited. 


Time, skill and effort must also precede merit in 
order to obtain and maintain for merit the recoz- 
nition it deserves. 


The great number of large installations of Cresson- 
Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both the merit and the recognition of the merit 
that nearly three score years of skill and effort 
have endowed it with. 


The cumulative knowledge of all this 
experience is always available to you in 
the recommendations of our engineers. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 
ENGINEERS —FOUNDERS —MACHINISTS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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MonTGoMERY’ GRAVEL 


Plant 4000TonsDaily Shepherd Bldg. 
ARROWHEAD, ALA. |§ MONTGOMERY,ALA. 
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Stretched Laps 
Make Poor Work 


And with ordinary rollers in the 
lap heads on lappers, the lap rod 
is so hard to turn that the lap is 
stretched by pulling hard enough 
on it to cause it to turn. Ball bear- 
ing rollers can be put in your pres- 
ent heads in a few minutes at small 
cost. Send us an order, giving the 
kind of lap heads you are now 


using. 


Ball WorksS Bearings 


Greenwood, S. C. 
cuncyucvusnuenguocescevueneesanssennpananeeensansesssnsasss ssevesenantosseusaneestssste0ts0L60Ss00t4ttAD00SUDSAOEORSEROSESORSERRUOSERERASAOSEE EDA LAOCIERORREIN. 


f bd e 
™ Uninterrupted Belt Service 
When you lace a belt with Alligator steel 
lacing, ,you probably will never have to touch 
the lacing again as long as the belt runs unless 
you want to shorten or lengthen the belt—and 
if you do, the joint is already half made. A 
separate hinge lacing, smooth and flexible. 
Just A Hammer To Apply It.’’ 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


4619 Lexington St., Chicago, Ill., U. S, A. 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pave., London, E.C.2 
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Sectional view Fig. 326, 


flanged, 


Standard 


ron Body Gate Valve. 


Just one of many thousand installations 
where Jenkins Gate Valves are relied upon 
for controlling the steam flow in boiler 


headers. 


Good valves for good results 


Fig. 325, screwed, 
Standard Iron 
Body Gate Valve. 


Good valves of proven superior manu- 
facture are essential in obtaining the 
best economy and efficiency of any pip- 
ing system. 


For this reason the importance of gen- 
uine Jenkins Valves cannot be over 
emphasized. Correctness of design and 
sturdy construction, together with the 
exceptional care with which all Jenkins 
Valves are manufactured and tested, in- 
sure a full measure of service and con- 
tribute materially to obtaining the best 
results. 


Insistence on Jenkins “Diamond 
Marked” Valves is your only assurance 
of getting the genuine Jenkins service. 


Jenkins Valves in bronze, iron and steel 
for practically all requirements. At 
supply houses everywhere. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
133 N. Seventh Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard Chicago, Il. 
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They never fail 
to back our claims 


We claim that the Moccasin Bushing is the most 
reliable equipment you can install in your Textile 
Machinery, in loose pulleys or in any other bear- 
ing that has proved troublesome. 


The Moccasin requires oiling but a few times 
yearly. It supplies clean, filtered oil to the bear- 
ing surfaces. It minimizes friction and lasts in- 
definitely. 


These are our claims and 


Moccasin 
Bushings 


have backed them up to the letter. 


Study the make-up and you will readily perceive 
the mechanical perfection of the Moccasin—will 
see why it is superior to any other bushing for 
high speeds and heavy loads. The phosphor bronze 
body is fitted with white pine oil feeding plugs, 
as shown in the cross section cut below. They 
function on the same principle as the lamp wick— 
capillary action—a law of nature as dependable 
as the law of gravity. 


The oil is sealed in. There is no waste—no drip- 
page to damage belting, floors or stock. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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What Morehead is Doing 
For Your Neighbor 


Not far from you there is a Morehead Back- 
to-Boiler System draining the condensation 
from all steam heated surfaces and returning 
it to the boilers as feed water at temperatures 
up to 300 degrees F. 

It is giving them hotter surfaces, greater out- 
put and bigger profits. 

It is saving fuel. 

A Morehead System will accomplish the same 
for you. If condensation clogs and cools your 
heating surfaces—if your production is low and 
your coal bills too high, we can show you the 
remedy. Profit from the experience of your 
neighbor. Write for information. 


Morehead Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. C, Grand River Ave. at Warren i; 
DETROIT MICHIGAN f 


é? 
, 


; 
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“BACK — TO- BOILER —-SYSTEM” Uti 


POSITIVELY DRAINS ALL TYPES OF STEAM APPARATUS DELIVERS CONDENSATION , A 
AND FEED WATER TO BOILERS UNDER ALL CONDITIONS AT MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE é 
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BOILERS 


of the 


Water Tube and Tubular 
Types 


OUR SPECIALTY 


WALSH & WEIDNER BOILERS with our 
improved Steel Casing make the ideal Steam 
Plant. The cost of installation is moderate, 
the plant looks neat, cost of repairs is slight 
and they will save from 10 to 25% of your 
fuel bill. 


We also manufacture Tanks of all descrip- 
tion, Towers and Tanks, Steel Stacks, Steel 
Breeching, Smokestacks, Structural Steel and 
Plate Steel Work. 


Pa 
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Write for our new catalog. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. : 
New York Chieago San Francisco Memphis Havana 
Kansas City 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers and Brokers, Ba 
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yr "From the Cottou to the Kuitter” 








AMERICAN 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 


SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARN S—I6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City 









FORREST BROS., Forrest Bidg., Philadelphia 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 








Weimar Bros. 
Phone Connections 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cotton Mercerized Tapes, : 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and: 
Narrow Fabrics for Under-: 
wear and other Trades. : 
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|. HUGHES FAWCETT 
WOODWARD, BALDWIN & C0. i IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
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DRY GOODS 
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Commission Merchants 
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Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 


HSURSREOSROGASSUAGAUORDLAUSURSASAIEGRSOORAUOGORII LOAD OEREeNnsaagaL ONDNARESORAALD LAaSAaaEi AMSA MAMAN ELS LERRS LIEN 


: 43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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J.H.LANE& CO. 


Tire Fabrics Cord Fabric 
Enamelling Duck Wide Drill 
Sheeting Osnaburg 
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View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 
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Special Constructions 
Cotton Fabrics 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 
250 W. 57th St. 


NEW YORK 
Spinners, Bleachers, Dyers 


and Mercerizers of High 


Grade Combed Yarns 225 West Adams St. 


CHICAGO 
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By using our Spinning and 
Mercerizing you are always 
assured of a standard pro- 
duct. 


UU ed 


Atlanta & West Point Rail Road Co. 
The Western Railway of Alabama 
Georgia Railroad 


a 


Vacation time is here once again and with it come 
the annual summer tourist fares. 


‘““From the Cotton Field 
Direct to You’’ 


These reduced rates, to almost every section of the 
country, go into effect May 15th, and are good return- 
ing up through October 3Ist, 1924, stop-overs being 
permitted at all points on either going or return trip 
upon application to conductor. 


cute MM TT Trt | 


If you are contemplating an enjoyable vacation trip 
: this summer, we will be only too glad to make all neces- 
Main Office, Factory and Warehouse sary arrangements for you; just apply to our ticket agent 


in your town and if there is any information desired 
J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA which he is not in position to furnish, it will be supplied 
through this, ofice. Or you may write direct to the 


undersigned at address shown. 


You can rest assured your requests for rates, sched- 
ules or any other information relating to a journey by 
train, will receive prompt and efficient attention. 


Your inquiries are solicited and it will be a pleasure 
to help you in any and every way possible. 


J. P. BILLUPS, G. P. A. 
120 EAST HUNTER ST. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 
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Re rc on 





COTTON 





HUNTER 
MANUFACTURING & COMMISSION Co. 


58-60 Worth St., New York City 


~ SELLING AGENTS FOR 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Fabrics for Home and Export 





Sheetings Plaids 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS Print Cloths Denims 


for the 
Drills & Twills Shirtings 





Durham Hosiery 


° Duck 
Mills > 
Osnaburgs Chambrays 


Cheviots 


Fifteen Modern Plants in North 
Carolina Converting Raw Ma- - ° one 
terials Into Finished Piques & Gabardines Tickings 


Hosiery. 
Fine Combed Fancies Hickories 





DAILY CAPACITY EXCEEDS 


25,000 Dozen Pairs Cotton & Silk Mixtures Cottonades 


of Hosiery Outing Flannels Cotton Suitings 
FOR Mottled Flannels Bedspreads 


MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN t 
Ginghams Crashes 


DOMESTIC BRANCH OFFICES FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICES 
. . Havana, Cuba; Buenos Aires, Argentine; Caracas, 
pone o ata d pr tore Venezuela; Lima, Peru; Barraquilla, Colombia; 
Philadelphia Cleve pres or Guatemala City, Guatemala; London, England; Athens, 
Baltimore Kansas City Greensboro Greece; Sydney, Australia; Melbourne, Australia; 
Atlanta Los Angeles Panama City, Panama; Bogota, Colombia. 
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It’s A Broadside— 


If it is an especially large illustration for an especially large piece 
of literature, chart, birds eye view, map, etc. Whether it be in 
one or more colors, our plant is equipped to supply your needs 
No halftone or line plate too large or too small for our equipment. 


Illustrating Your Literature 


Sometimes in the preparation of your sales and advertising plans you find the 
need cf some especially prepared piece of literature, the execution of which 
will baffle your photographer, electrotyper and printer. Frequently you may 
seek a service that the ordinary plant cannot give. 


Our plant is designed and equipped for the accomplishment of many difficult 
products that cannot be secured from most photo-engraving establishments; 
is equipped to furnish the best of photo-engraving, electrotyping, printing, 
nickeltyping, commercial art and allied service, whether large or small, whether 
one or more colors. The extent of our 

eguipment is reflected in the large pro- 

cess camera, which can furnish you 

with process color plates as large as a 

yard square. One of the 6 largest in 

the world. If you have an idea you 

wish carried into execution, we are at 

your service. We will gladly perfect 

it and illustrate it. 


Jacobs & Company 


Clinton, S. C. 


Advertising, Commercial Art 
Photo-Engraving—Electroty ping 
Nickelty ping 
€olor Printing 
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Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Phone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 











SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 
Athens Manufacturing Co. 






Boston Representative 
M. R, ABBOTT, 
110 Summer Street 


RAY T. JOHNSON 
226 W. Adams Street 
Akron Representative 

LAWRENCE A. WATTS, Second National Building 
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MOSS-McDUFFIE & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Akron, Ohio 


DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND SELLING 
FOR 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


TO THE 


TIRE & RUBBER. TRADE 


Correspondence Invited 





Chicago Representative 


COTTON 
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CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO. 
Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


, “UONEOUTEEERENUDTAENESENETUENTEeeTeTTETTEE” 





ADVERTISING is an economy and cuts 
the cost of selling, making lower prices on 
better goods possible without sacrifice of 
the sellers’ profits. 


ORUUTOUSSEREDOGUSEOSCSUSUOOSSENEUONEDER = 


‘AVAMESLUUEERAURODELERASCAUNGLAUCNOELSSUUEDUNLLUANSUANOOOOUSUAEOUCESNESRELEOUULORSCEOESUAELOUUEL CACO LOOGEONOAUEOLINEEUSEAOGEISCEOOESOOUERORODASDUASBROSRESEDODS 


SM COCUHNEEDEEANSAEREONDOMAREEUSLESUNUEONAUAUEOUEOEONSUOLOGOEOERAALINANOOLOGGOLUGUOUOEUEAUOQOOUEONSOGOSUONUSUOEOESOEUSAEUOOUELOROEONDUEGECOEGErersoancneaegnenentn: 






ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
COTTON MERINO YARNS WOOL WORSTED 
366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK H 
RN nneERURNNRNNNNNNERRRRNNNNNRNENNNRRRE 


a a Ta at tte ce mateae eaaamnccen 


OMGVALLRAAGSLERASOONALANLASANNUAL ONAN NANO ANENNNNALAE 


POULT 
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J. B. Jamieson Co. 


77 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON 


MUAAASLULUAAGAALAUOUAASDEOOOGOGEAOOONORSALLAONAERAAGURONOROSNOROREERERNERIOU”” 


Commission Merchants 
Si cc agama 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED and CARDED 


WHITE MIXTURES AND COLORED 
FOR 
KNITTING 
WEAVING 
BRAIDING 


AND 
ELECTRICAL INSULATION 


We solicit accounts 
Wire or write us any offerings. 


: ESTABLISHED 1872 
G. Edward Cornwell 
J. William Barkdull Walter B. Keiffer 


C. Morgan Abrams J. William Barkdull, Jr. 
Adrian F. Aitkens Andrew. P. Richard 


PRIVATE WIRES TO NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AND THROUGHOUT THE COTTON BELT 


H. &. B. BEER 


325 BARONNE ST., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Henry Beer 


Provisions — Cotton Seed Oil — 
Rice — Sugar and Coffee 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 
New York Produce Exchange 
N. O. Future Brokers’ Association 
Chicago Board of Trade 
La. Sugar and Rice Exchange 


ton Association 


Curb Market Association 
Write for Our-Daily Cotton Market Letter. 


ORDERS EXECUTED ON ABOVE EXCHANGES 
Main Office: 325 Baronne St. 
Branch Offices: 821 Gravier Street and 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


PHONES MAIN 6272-6276 


SPUesoennnecesceceneagennenenensaceseansoesueyagsesenecsaesueseasanescenenvanesensaveneenentscesegsseusncennaveceaeasescenescoveasscectoaveacanansensuesneseseensgevegneaterneenannne 
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Cotton — Grain — Stocks — Bonds 


Associate Members of Liverpool Cot- 


Associate Members of New York 
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**For Sale’' and all other adver- 
tisements using bold face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2.00 per inch 
per insertion 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on applwation. 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


**Positions Wanted’’ 8 cents per 
word per insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 
vance. 


**Positions Open’’ and other un- 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 
per word per insertion. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


(When replies are to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 
box address, ) 





New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 
BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 

WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 
ELEC. MACHINERY 
Dynamos and Motors 
AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St., 


Philadelphia, - Pennsylvania 














COTTON 


HELIER & LONG 
78 and 80 Worth St., New York 


Solicit accounts of Cotton 
Goods Mills East and South as 
Selling Agents. 

Under new plan can obtain 
greater distribution and more 
profit for their clients. 

Finance Accounts 
Discount and 
Guarantee Sales. 


WANTED 


Experienced Chemical Representative 
A large well-known chemical manv- | 
facturer desires a representative to 


handle their sales among the South- 


ern textile mills. Must be a man 
with experience in finishing goods or 
selling finishing compounds to the 
textile mills, and one with ability to 
Manage business in the Southern 
territory. Remuneration will be more 
than satisfactory. State full quali- 
fications in first letter. 

Address Box W. J. R., c/o COTTON, 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 





I 





= 





JULY, 








DO YOU NEED 


A man with experience in 
this country and in England? 

I am now located in America, 
and would be interested in 
hearing from a mill who might 
be interested. 

I am most experienced in 
fancy, Jacquard weaving. 

Desire opportunity of dem- 
onstrating ability. 
Address BOX 202, care COTTON 

Atlanta, Ga. 

















FOR SALE 


2—No. 90 Universal Winders. 
1—Worcester Direct Beamer. 
Leno Reeds for weaving Mar- 
—. on plain looms. 
20,000—3% x 7 Twister Spools 
at your own price. 
WESTERLY TEXTILE CO. 





Westerly, R. I. 




















Do You Want to Sell It? 


Probably you, like many other mills, have some equipment which 
you have taken out, or are thinking of taking out and replacing with 


new equipment, 


Why not dispose of this second-hand machinery at a profit? COTTON 
is read by thousands of Cotton Mills that are hardly touched by 


Northern journals. 


You Can Sell Your Second-Hand Equipment 


to these mills through advertising in the Classified Advertising Section 
of COTTON. Such advertising produces results at small cost—why not 
try it out and get that second-hand equipment off your hands in a 


profitable way? 
advertisement for you. 


Tell us what you have for sale and let us insert an 


COTTON 


GRANT BUILDING 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Juty, 1924. 






COTTON 


THHLAENLEDEUAEEUESSUASESUASLEELOEEEAOOEAES SOUEONEUEAEUEAESUGLESDSOOUEODSSOSEESREGAOOSSOOOLCALAULEDOSUGOASESOUOSUOONCSDOUDEDESAUUONOULOCESSDONEGODAEOUULEUAGECECUOCONROUSSCLTOGEOGEEUNGGNEDOEOSGESOUGUASOOOEOOEOOONSEOOUEELOOOLINCNIOONGLIN QUORCUREAUNeIUCCEOLLECLCULONNCCUAUSORDLOUERCEOOCESORONEELDONEECUNECUOOCEOULTNSEROONE CROC ESRSEREROR?. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO SAVE 


Equipment Listed Below Is Slightly Used but the 


Prices More Than Compensate for the Wear 


Tools 


2—No. 16 Moline table type, rail feed, multiple drills. Oomplete 
with 38’ rail, taking 32” between housings and fitted with 19 
No. 8 heads (1” centers) to carry and drive 19—11/64” 
taper shank twist drills through %” boiler plate. Belt drive 
and countershaft. Maker, W. E. Shipley Co. 

1—Pexto hold-all revolving tool stand. 

1—No. 11 Boston wire stitcher, for stitching wire mesh. 

1—150 lb. Fairbanks hammer, belt-driven, 24” x 35%” base 
with treadle, complete with anvil and countershaft. 

1—250 Ib. Chambersburg steam hammer, single frame guided 
ram. 

1—Chase grinder, belt-driven, equipped with two wheels, on: 
regular tool grinding and one fore graduated table. Landis 
Machine Oo. 


1—No. 4 Diamond tool grinder. 


16—No. 21 Hartford improved surface 
or Made by National Mche. 
0. 


1—Newbold bending roll. 74” between 
housings. Upper roll 10”, lower roll 
7%". 





1—5/’ Fosdick radial drill. 

1—Pratt & Whitney hand screw ma- 
chine, with oversize head, belt drive. 
Chuck capacity, round 1”, square 
45/64”, 

1—1%” x 18” Pratt & Whitney turret 
lathe, belt-driven. 


7—7” x 35” Sloan & Ohase No. 5% 
bench lathes. 


Boilers 


12—823 h.p. Babcock & Wilcox Stirling 
water tube boilers, 200 lbs. pressure, 
Class M-30. Complete with West- 
inghouse stokers, forced draft fans, 
Vulean soot blowers and all acces- 
sories. 


2—300 h.p. Heine boilers, 150 Ibs. pres- 
sure. Murphy stokers and accesso- 
ries. 


2/9” high. 





TOUAOSEMAUCUREDLOGENEOOUGADEUENONSODAGOLODOODOGOEOUEOCUSOUOOEDEEEOOORDOEOGEEROAOREADOSUNSONOENRAGOONOLOUEELY : 


Steel Tanks 


Size Type Thickness Capacity 
%” 


200—-2’2% x 3/4” x 3’ Vertical Oval 165 
40—2’6” x 3’3” Vertical Open 3%” 119 
14—3’ x 12’ Horizontal 3417 635 
14—4’ x 18’ Horizontal 1%” 1692 
25—4/3/" x 4/10” Verticai Open 510 
85—4’6” x 24’ Horizontal 1,” 2855 

2—5’ x 14’ Horizontal — 2030 
25—6’ x 24’ Horizontal 1%” 5120 
15—7’ x 36’ Horizontal 4,” 10365 
40-——8/ x 6’ Vert. (Bolted Top) %” 2256 
31—8’ x 30’ Hor. (Agitated) 5,” 11250 

4—9’ x 36’ Horizontal 34” 17000 

9—12’ x 14’7” Cone Bottom 4%” 211000 

8—13’8” x 12’6” Vert. (Agitated) 3” 13880 
80—20’ x 12’ Vert. (Storage) %-fe” 28200 

Write for Bulletin No. 7 listing over 500 steel tanks. 
Pumps 

6—16” Allis-Chalmers type S, Centrifugal, direct connected to 
turbine. 

4—14” Allis-Chalmers type S, Centrifugal, direct connected to 
turbine. 

5—14” Worthingt»n Class B Centrifugal, direct connected to 
motor. 


16—6” Baker belt driven centrifugal. 
70—5” Gould belt driven centrifugal. 
10—25 and 30 x 45 x 24 Worthington tandem compound duplex. 


Write for Prices 


Cotton Treating Machinery 


20—Six section, No. 24, 8-ft. cotton dry- 
ers, equipped with model ‘‘M’’ self 
feeder. Automatic sprinklers, 12,556 
sq. ft. heating surface to dryer. Mfg. 
by Sargent’s Sons Corp. 
20—Mixing pickers. mfg. by Sargent’'s 
Sons Corp. Cylindrical type. Oap- 
acity 600 to 800 lbs. per hour. 


20—48” Cotton washers or rinsers, com- 
iron frame, pans, 
picker and conveyor. 
Right and left hand available. 
8—Noble & Wood Co. concentrators, oc- 
tagon cylinder, diameter 44”, length 
42”. Vat 441%” wide, 6’9” long, 


plete with cast 
squeeze rolls, 


835—Welded steel digesters, maker Conti- 
nental Iron Works. 
cu. ft. Pressure 110 Ibs. 


3—8” 3-stage Alberger-Curtis steam turbine drive ler feed 
pumps. 
18—6 x 2% x 6 Worthington duplex pumps 


Write for list of 200 pumps 
. ° ny ° 
Corliss Engines 
6—18” x 36” Allis-Chalmers 350 h.p. Corliss engines Heavy 
duty mill type. 
‘ 4 ~ | *. 
Chemical Equipment 
1,000—Tons Duriron pipe, fittings, and tower sections. Various 
sizes and details Write for Bulletin No. 14 
1—18” iron type Sperry filter press 
4—Glen Falls sulphur burners, 48 in. diameter, 20 ft. length 
with standard Glen Falls steel tank combustion chambers 
7 ft. 6 in. in diameter and 10 ft. high Rated capacity 
each 1,200 lbs. per hr. 


PA 


3 3,000—12” thermometers, SP-22 Range 
30° to 110° C caled for 3 in 


immersion 








100—New Columbia industrial record 
ing thermometers Range 20° to 
70 Cc Chart No. 675 


200—New combination maximum and 
minimum recording thermometers 
Range 0° to 70° C 


8—6,000 lb. Catenary type nitric 
acid retorts 8’ inside diameter, 
9’ inside depth. With covers 


50—3” Centrifugal submerged acid 
pumps. 


4—Baker & Shevlin Centrifugal 


screens. 


12—Kellogg hammer welded steel au 
toclaves, 800 Ibs. working pres- 
sure. Tested to 1,000 Ibs 
Write for Bulletin No. 14, Chem- 


Capacity 1300 ical Equipment 


: Electrical Equipment 


125—Motors, % to 150 h.p. 

40—Transformers, 10 to 600 KVA 

51—Type H Oil Circuit Breakers, 10A-750V 
inghouse. 

— Arresters 


No. 65747, West- 


3000 V., Form F2, Style No. 149757, 
a. . 

Write for Bulletin No. 21. Electrical Equipment, listing 
motors, transformers, condulets, switches, panels, etc. 


Accumulators and Compressors 


2—42 x 11 x 1% x 50 Hydro-pneumatic accumulators for 300 Ibs. 
air service. Equipped with Watson-Stillman automatic reg- 


ulators. 
2—15 and 26 x 20 x 24 Compound Duplex Laidlaw compressors. 
Prsesure 80 lbs. Capacity 2,570 cu. ft. at 150 r.p.m 
Elevators 


1—Otis freight elevator, 3000 Ib. capacity, good for 81 feet travel. 
Car 11’'7” x 7/11” and 1279” under beam. Speed of travel 
81’ per minute Otis elevator engine and 7% h.p. motor 

1—Otis freight elevator 6000 Ibs. capacity Platform 10’ x 
10/2”. Distance of travel 36/2”. Rate of travel 60’ per min- 
ute. Otis engine and motor. 


Disinfectors 


2—36" x 54” x 96” American Kinyoun-Francis Steam and 
formaldehyde disinfectors, with radial arm yr at each end 
and with vacuum type formaldehyde ammonia generator. Made 
by American Sterilizer Co 





and Specifications. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


OLD HICKORY, TENNESSEE 
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ACETYLENE GENERATING 
APPARATUS. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


ACETYLENE WELDING APPA- 
RATUS. 


(Bee Weldimg Apparatus.) 
ACIDS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ACCOUNTANTS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
AERATING AND CLEANING 
MACHINE. 
Murray Co., The. 
AIR WASHERS. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AIR COMPRESSORS. 
(See Compressors.) 
AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
ALBONE. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co. 


ALKALIES. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ALUM. 
(See Finishing and Sizing 
Materials.) 
ANILINE COLORS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ANTI-CHLORINE, 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
APPRAISAL SERVICE. 
American Appraisal Co. 
APRONS—RUB. 
Bond Oo., Chas. 
Graton & Kginht Mfg. Co. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS. 


Dallis, Park A. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
McCrary Co., J. B. 
Robert & Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 
ARMATURE REWINDING. 
(See Repairing—Electrical.) 
ARTWORK. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Ness, Joseph. 
ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 
(See Coal and Ash Handing 
Machinery.) 
ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. ” 


Ernst & Ernst. 
AUTO TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks—Auto.) 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS 
(TEMPERATURE). 
(See Temperature Regulators.) 
AUTOMATIC LOOM ATTACH- 
MENTS. 
(See Loom Attachments.) 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR 
COTTON. 
Phila. Drying Mchy. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Mch. Works 
AUTOMATIC SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 
AUTOMOBILES. 
White Co. 
AWNINGS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
SABBITT METAL. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
BACKWASHERS. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
BAGS (COTTON PICKER). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
BAGS (COIN OR MONEY). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
BAGS (COAL). 
(Smith Mfg. Co. 
BALL BEARINGS. 
Aldrich 


Jos. T. 


Skayef Ball Bearing Co 
Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. 


BALL BEARING HOUSINGS. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


BALE BAND BUCKLES. 
= aa Strappings & Buck- 
es. 


BALE OPENERS. 
(See Openers.) 


BALING MACHINES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 


BALING PRESSES. 
(See Presses.) 

BANDAGES, TAPES, ETC. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Weimar Bros. 

BANDAGE & TAPE MACHINES 
Foster Machine Co. 

Whitin Mch, Wks. 

BANDS. 

(See Tapes.) 


BANKS. 
American Trust Co. 

BARS (IRON AND STEEL). 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


BAROMETERS. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


BASKETS—CANVAS. 
Morris & Co., Inc. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


BASKETS—STEAMING— 
CANVAS. 
Morris & Co., Inc. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


BASKET—TRUCKS—CANVAS. 
Morris & Co., Inc. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


BASK 12 er ogee 
Haskins Co., 


BATH CABINET—SHOWER. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


BATTERIES (ELEC.) 
(See Storage Batteries.) 


BEAMS. 
Allen Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


BEAM HEADS. 
Allen Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


BEAMS (STEEL). 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


BEAMING AND WARPING 
MACHINERY. 
(See Warpers and Warping 
Machinery.) 
BEARINGS. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Wicaco Screw & Mch. Works, 

Inc. 
BELTING (LEATHER, CANVAS 

AND RUBBER). 

American Cwely Co. 

Rond Co., Chas. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Graton & Knight. Mfg. Co. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. 

Williams & Sons, I. B. 


BELTING—CHAIN. 


in Co. 

— (ROUND—LEATH- 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Rhoads & Sons, J .E. 

BELTING—ROPE. 

(See Rope Transmission.) 


Co. 


COTTON 


Bag 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons, 


BELT FASTENERS. 


BELT LACING (LEATHER). 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons ge 


Williams & Sons, ae 
BELT TIGHTENERS. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
BELT TIGHTENER DEVICE 
FOR CONE PICKERS. 

Bahan Textile Mch. Co. 


BENCHES MECHANICS’ CLOTH 
ETC. 


Allen Co. 
BENCHES (PARK AND PLAY- 
GROUND) 

(See Playground Equipment.) 
BILLIARD AND POOL TABLES 
AND EQUIPMENT. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

BINS (METAL). 
Mills Co. 
BIRDS EYE VIEWS AND 
DRAWINGS. 
Ness, Joseph. 
BLEACHERIES. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and 
Finishers.) 
BLEACHING KIERS. 
7s & Sons Co., H. 


Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machry. Co. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


BLEACHING MACHINERY. 


(See Dyeing, Bleaching 
Finishing Machinery.) 


BLEACHING, FINISHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 


(See Finishing Materials.) 

nos AND BLOWER 
SYSTEMS. 

American Blower 


and 


Co. 


Mchry. 
& Mfe. 


Drying 
Elec. 


Philadelphia 
Co. 

Westinghouse 
Co. 


BLOWPIPES (BRAZING, CUT- 
TING, WELDING). 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
BOBBINS. 


per 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Parker Co., 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Smith Bobbin Wks., 
Textile Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
BOBBIN HEADS. 
Brown Co., David. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Smith Bobbin Wks., 
Textile Products Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle 
BOBBIN STRIPPERS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BOILERS. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 
ply Co. 


L. C. 


L. C. 
Co. 


Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
BOILER FEED WATER PURI- 
FICATION. 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 


BOILER ROOM aes 
AND ee 


Crane Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 


BOILER GRATES AND STOK- 
ERS. 


(See Grates and Stokers.) 
BOILER TUBES AND FIT- 
TINGS. 


Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 
BOLTS AND NUTS. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 
BONDS AND STOCKS (TEX- 
TILE MILL). 
American Trust Co, 
BOWLING ALLEYS AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
BOX STRAPPING AND TIE 
BUCKLES, 
(See Banding Straps and 
Buckles. ) 
BOXES—MILL—CANVAS. 
Morris & Co., Inc. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
oy a? 
Haskins Co., R. 
emmy aes sueeeu. 
Allen Ce. 
BOXES—PACKING. 
(See Packing Boxes.) 
BRAID. 
(See Tapes.) 
BRAZING. 
(See Welding.) 
BRICK (BUILDING 
'NG) 


National Paving Brick Mfe. 
‘Asso. 


& PAV- 


BROKERS—COTTON. 
(See _ Dealers & Brok- 
ors. 


BROKERS—STOCK. 
(See Stocks and Bonds.) 
BROOMS. 
(See Brushes.) 
BRUSHES—MILL. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Hardy, Frank H. 
Mason Brush Wks. 


BRUSHES—MOTOR AND GEN- 
ERATOR (COMMUTATOR). 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
General Electric Co. 
eens Elec, & Mfg. 


BUCKETS AND PAILS—MILL. 
Haskins Co., BR. G. 
Morris & Co., Ine. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


BUCKETS—ELEVATOR AND 
GRAB. 


Link-Belt Company. 


BUCKLES—COTTON TIE. 
(See Box Strapping and Ties.) 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


BUILDINGS (PORTABLE 
STEEL). 
Dowman, 


BUILDINGS (ALL STEEL). 


BUILDING MATERIAL. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Callahan Co., T. J. 

Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 

Dixie Portland Cement Co. 
Dowman, George. 

Dufur & Co. 

Hascall Paint Co. 
—— Lumber & Tim- 


Montgomery Gravel Ce. 

Murphy’s Sons, C. P. 

National Paving Brick Mfg. 
Asso. 

Richardson Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 


ome * PICKERS. 
Proctor & Schwarts, — 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G 


BUSHINGS. 
Moccasin 


Ca. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 


BUSINESS METHODS. 
(See Consultants.) 
CABINETS. 
(See Lockers.) 


CALENDERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 


w. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 

CALENDER ROLLS. 

(See Rolls—Calender.) 

CALLING SYSTEM—INTER- 

TELEPHONE. 
Carter Electric Co. 

CAMPING EQUIPMENT, FUR- 
NITURE, STOVES, 
LIGHTS, ETC. 

Smith Mfg. Co. 

CANS (DRYING). 

(See Drying Eq 

CANS—ROVING 


Haskins Co., RB. G. 
CARS AND TRUCKS—FIBRE. 
(See Trucks.) 
CARDS (BUSINESS OR CALL- 
ING—ENGRAVED). 
Wiggins Co., John B. 
CARBON BURNING APPA- 
RATUS. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
CARBON RODS AND PASTE 
(WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
CARBONIZING MACHINERY. 
Gessner, Da 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co. 
— Drying Mchry. 


Proctor & ——. Inc. 
ts tom & Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mech. Works. 

CARDING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Gessner, David 


Lowell 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Ce. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

CARD & NAPPER CLOTHING. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

CARD FEEDS. 


Whitin Machine Works. 
CARPET MACHINERY. 
Bu & Sons Ww. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Gessner, David 


_— Drying Mchry. 


Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


CARRIER APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 

CARRIER SYSTEM. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Os. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machry. Oo. 
Louden Machinery Co. 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 


CASES—WOODEN. 
(See Packing Cases.) 
CASTINGS—IRON 
Briggs, Schaffner Co, 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Ce. 
Piedmont Iron Works 
Rome Machine & Fadry. Oo. 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co. 


CASTINGS—BRASS, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM. 
Piedmont Iron Works. 


CAUSTIC SODA. 
(See Bleaching 
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COTTON 


Honest Dealing 


For 58 years Emmons Loom Harness Co. has been known and recognized as the largest 
manufacturers of its kind in America. The Emmons plant was built only on honest 
dealings combined with the utmost quality and service. Every product that leaves this 
plant reflects the ability of each individual. The many satisfied customers are an indica- 
tion of the quality of Emmons products. 

Let us fill your requirements for Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Selvedge Harness, Reed 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Liece Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 
Mending Eyes, Jacquard oo etc., all of our own manufacture. 

Prices and information gladly furnished 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR WARDELL PICKERS 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Southern Representative: Geo, F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C. 


LOOM MARNE 
And REEDS 


PAU HACOCCTUEAEUEUEUAEEETOEAEUE EDEL EU ENN eM eNNES 


COTTON MILL REPAIRS 


SEND SAMPLES OF PARTS WANTED AND GET OUR 
PRICES. YOU DON'T HAVE TO BUY. 


WE WILL SAVE YOU TIME 


AND WON'T EXPECT YOUR ORDER IF WE CAN'T 


SAVE YOU SOME MONEY TOO 
Briggs-Shaffner Company 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
MACHINE WORK FOUNDRY WORK 





its 
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KiTsoN PicKER GEARS 

ATHERTON PICKER GEARS 

GEAR BLANKS—SPOKE BLANKS 

CLEAN Sort Gray IRON CASTINGS 

Brass, BRONZE & ALUMINUM CASTINGS 
BEST PRICES —— PROMPT SERVICE 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
FIRST-CLASS PATTERN WORK 


PIEDMONT IRON WORKS 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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YDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
DEEP WELL DRILLING—WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERS 
Twenty-Five Years Experience in Solving Water Problems 
LUITWIELER NON-PULSATING DEEP WELL PUMPS 
The Most Efficient Water Supply Equipment Made. 
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TEXTILE MILLS INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


PARK A. DALLIS 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
1604 CANDLER BLDG. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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CEMENT. 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. 


CEMENT REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


— AND BRICK COAT- 


American Cement Paint Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
Hascall Paint Coe. 
Hockaday Co. 
fSonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Truscon Laboratories. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 


Inc. 

Ware Paint Co. 

CENTRAL STATION (ELEC- 
TRIC). 


Tennessee Hliectric Power Co. 


CENTRIFUGALS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


CHAIN DRIVES. 
(See Belting—Chain Link.) 


CHAIN—BLOCK, BICYCLE, 
AUTO, ENGINE, AGRICUL- 
TURAL, ETC. 

Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 

Link Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


CHAIRS AND STOOLS. 
(See Furniture—Mill) 


GHECK STRAPS. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 


CHEMICALS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


CaLemne GAS. 
ectro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


CLEANING MACHINERY 
(CLOTH AND YARN). 
Mch. & Fadry. Co. 
CLEANING AND AERATING 
MACHINE FOR COTTON. 
Murray Company, The. 
CLEARER CLOTH. 
(See Cloth.) 
CLOCKS—HANK, ETC. 
Counters.) 


Jos. 


(See 
CLOCKS (TIME). 
Root Co. 


CLOCKS—WATCH MAN. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Root Co. 

SLeenTe WATER. 
(See Tof ) 


CLOTH crower, CL 
ow 4 SLASHER). ie 
Best Baw, H. 
Phila. Felt Co. 

CLOTH CUTTERs. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Foster Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY 
Butterworth & Sons Ce., H. W. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Gessner, David 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing” Mchry. Co 
Williams Co., J. H. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


CLOTH SHRINKIN : 
= G MACHIN 


Gessner, David 
Putetdehts Drying Mchry 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 
CLOTH WINDERS. 

{See Winders.) 


CLUTCHES—FRICTION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

CLUTCH LININGS. 

Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Co. 


COAL AND COKE. 
General Coal Co. 


COAL AND ASH HANDLING 
MACHINERY. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Louden Machinery Co. 
COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS. 
(See Disinfectants.) 
cocks. 
(Ree Valves.) 
COMB APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


COMBER AND COMBER SUP- 
PLIES. 


Foster Machine Co. 
Gessner, David 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS & 
DEALERS. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants.) 
COMPRESS—COTTON. 
Piedmont Bonded Warehouse 
& Comp. Co. 
COMPRESSORS—AIR, GAS, 
ETC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
COMMUTATOR BRUSHES. 
(See Brushes—Motor and Gen- 
erator.) 
CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 
3irmingham Slag Co. 
CONCRETE REINFORCING 
ST 


EEL. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


CONDENSERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING OvENS— 
ELECTRIC 
Emerson Apparatus Co. 
CONDUITS. 
(See Elec. Machinery & Sup- 
plies.) 
CONE BELT TENSION DE- 
VICE. 
Bahan Textile Mch. Co. 
CONES ah YARN). 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
CONE WINDING MACHINE. 
(See Winding Machinery.) 
CONNECTORS—F RANKEL 
SOLDERLESS. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. 


CONSULTANTS (BUSINESS 
METHODS). 
Ernst & Ernst. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
(See Architects and Engineers) 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS—BUILDING. 
Dowman, George. “ 
Sirrine » ' bony é E. 
Truscon 
cONTRACTORS-ELEC- 
TRICA 
(See Tiostrical Engineers.) 
wg oe wy I (PAINTING). 
Williams, C. 
CONTRACTORS (ROOFING). 
Dowman, b 
Murphy’s Sons, 
ee ae 2 (PAVING). 
M 
CONTRACTORS (WATER- 
wo a. 


McCrary 
CONTRACTORS (SEWAGE). 
McCrary Co., J. B. 
CONTROLLING ee eeanre 
—TEMPERATUR 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
CONVEYORS—BELT. 
‘See Belt Conveyors.) 
CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
American Supply Co. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Tewman. George 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Touden Machinery Co. 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
CONVEYORS—PORTABLE. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 
CONVEYORS (ROLLER). 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 
COOLERS. 
(See Humidifving Apparatus.) 
COOLERS—WATER. 
(See Water Coolers.) 
COOLING AND CONDITION- 
ING EQUIPMENT. 
Ruffalo Forre Co 
COOLING TOWERS. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 
COPPER STAMPS AND STEN- 
cILs. 
(Ree Stamps. Stencils. etc.) 
CORDAGE MACHINERY. 
Saro-Towell Shops. 
Textile vlumiiteg Machinery 
fn 
COPPING MACHINERY 
(SILK). 
Fastwood. Benjamin. 
CORPORATION FINANCE 
(TEXTILE). 
American Trust Co. 


a mee SHEET a CREOSOTED FLOORING, 
Ryerson & 


Co., Inc., Jos. 


COST SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


COTTON CLEANING AND 
AERATING MACHINE. 
Murray Company, The. 


COTTON FANS. 
(See Blowers.) 


COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AND DEALERS. 


Callaway Mills. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., Inc. 
Faweett, Hughes. 

Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Jamieson, J. B. 

Lane & Co., J. H. 
Meritzer, H. 8. 
Moss-McDuffe & Co. 
Quissett Mill. 

Tolar & Hart. 

Weimar Bros 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND 
BROKERS. 


Beer & Co., H. & B. 
Cooper & Griffin, Inc. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES. 
Allen Company. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 


Co. 
Bahan Textile Mch. Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Brown Co., David. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


Co. 
Cugeen & Knowles Loom 


pee Corporation. 
George. 
Belipes 2 Textile Devices, Inc. 


Parker Co., Walter L. 
Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Root Co. 

Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Smith Bobbin Wrks., L. C. 
Stafford Co. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Products Co. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

— Finishing Machinery 


Textile Rubber Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Walker Mfg. Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 
Williams Co., J. H. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Co. 

COTTON TAPE LOOM. 
Fletcher Works. 
Foster Mch. Co. 


Gessner Co., David 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


COTTON YARN MILLS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
COTTON WAREHOUSE 
Piedmont Bonded Warehouse 
& (Compress Co. 
COUNTERS—REVOLUTION, 
HANK, PICK, ETC. 
Foxboro Co. 
Root Co. 
COUNTERS—RESTAURANT. 
(See Resteurant Equipment.) 
eg ne ae age A 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


Dodge Mfg. Co. 
COVERING—ROLLER. 
Bond Co., Chas. 


CRANES. 
(See Hoists.) 
CRAYONS. 
Eclipse Crayon Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 


BLOCKS, POSTS, SHIN- 
GLES, ETC. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


CUTS FOR PRINTING, 
Jacobs & Co. 


CUTTERS—CLOTH. 
(See Cloth Cutters.) 


CUTTERS—THREAD. 
(See Thread Cutters.) 


DECARBONIZING APPARATUS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
CUTTING APPARATUS (OXY- 
ACETYLENE & OXY HY- 
DROGEN). 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


DAMPER REGULATORS. 
Locke Regulator Co. 


DELIVERY CASES. 
(See Boxes—Packing.) 


DESKS—FACTORY. 
Allen Co. 


DEXTRINES. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


DIAL SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 


DIES—STEEL. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


DIE STOCKS. 
(See Pipe Threaders.) 


DOBBY CHAINS. 
Crompto' 


m & Knowles Loom 


Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DOBBY CARDS. 
Jacobs & Co., E. H. 


DOFFING BOXES—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 
rr aoe 
(See Fillets.) 
DOFFING CARS. 
(See Cars.) 
DOORS—STEEL. 
Dowman, ge. 
Mills Co. 
DRAWINGS AND 
Jacobs & Co. 
Ness, Joseph. 
DRAWING FRAMES. 
& Bullough. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DRESSING ROOMS (METAL 
PARTITIONS). 
Mills Co. 


ARTWORK. 


DRILLS—ELECTRIC. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Perry-Mann Elec. Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Mchry. 


Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfz. 
Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 
DROP WIRES. 
Draper Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. a 
Williams Co., J. H. 
DRY CLEANING MACHINERY. 
Rome Machine & Fadry. Co. 
DRYING APPARATUS. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
ORYING FORMS—HOSIERY. 
Phila. Metal Drying Form Co 
DRYING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 


David 
Drying Mchry. 


Co. 
Gessner. 
Philadelphia 

Co. 


Phila. Metal Drying Form Co 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Textile Finishing “Machinery 
Co., The. 

Polhurst Machine Works. 

DUST COLLECTORS. 

(See Blowers and Blowing 
Systems.) 

DUSTING MACHINERY. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield & Sons, Wm 

DYERS. BLEACHERS AND 

FINISHERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Processing 


Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
8. Finishing Co. 


JULY, 192: 


DYEING, BLEACHING, Fin 
ISHING AND PRINTING 
MACHINERY AND EQUIP 


American Laundry Mchry. Ce 
a & Bons Co., H 


Eciro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Emerson Apparatus Co. 

F » 3d A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Franklin Proeess Co. 

Fulton ©o. 

Gessner, David 

Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Hungerford & Terry, Ine. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mech. 


Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Cs. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Rome Machine & Fdry. Ce. 
Schaum & Uhblinger. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinerp 
Co., The. 
Tolhurst Machine Werks. 
Woolford Wood Tank Ce., G. 


DYEING MACHINES (PACK. 
AGE AND SPOOL). 
Franklin Vrocess Co. 


DYE BAGS OR NETS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


DYE STICKS. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
DYE VATS AND TUBS. 
(See Tanks or Bleaching 
Kiers.) 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMI- 
CALS). 


American Diamalt Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Rosson & Lane. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
E. 1 


Ciba Co., Inc. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


Ford Co., J. B. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 


H. 
— Aniline “4 Chemica) 


ea Chemical Wks. 

New Brunswick Chemica) Co. 
Quaker City Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher “hemi- 


eal Co. 
Penick & Ford Sales Co., Ine. 
Rohm & Hass Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Surpass Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products 
Corp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacaues 


ELECTRIC CONDUIT AND 
FITTINGS. 
(See Electrical Machinery an@ 
Supplies.) 


ELECTRIC DYNAMOS AND 
MOTORS. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


ELECTRIC FANS. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 


ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
(See Lamps.) 

ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Elec. Supply Co. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

AND CONTRACTORS. 
Huntington & Guerry, Ine. 
McCrarv Co., J. B. 
Perry-Mann Fleectric Co. 

ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZERS. 
Chanman Electric Neutralizer 


Co . 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENGI- 
NEERS. 
(See Wiminatine Fnetneers.) 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY. 
INST®UMENTS AND SUP- 
PLIES. 
Allie-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Ruffaln Forge Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
a a Fiectric Neutraliser 


foe Hewitt Wlectric Co. 
Fiwell-Parker Fiectric Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Indenendent Pneumatic Mchry. 

Co. 

Mills & Lupton Supply Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric (o. 
Southern Elec. Supply Co. 
Walch & Weldner Roller Co 
Weetinchonse Mier. & Mig Oe 
ELECTRIC POWER. 

(See Power.) 
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REAL ESTATE PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS OF PLANTS 
ADVERTISING DESIGNS 


JOSEPH NESS 
COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


59 Cone Sr. ATLANTA 
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PUMPS 


A type for every service. 
Bulletins on request. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


GOULDS 
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DAVIS 


SEPTIC TANKS 


Our indoor waste water sewage disposal system 
is the last word in sanitation and economy. 


Write for particulars. 


Davis Septic Tank Co. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
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COTTON 985 


PE ed 


When Building Your 
New Mill Addition! 


You want a roof that can be depend- 
ed on in all kinds of weather—one 
that will give the longest and most 
satisfactory service possible. 


For 43 years MURPHY ROOFS 
have solved the roofing problems for 
textile men throughout the South. 
We not only supply the best mater- 
ial, but see that it is applied in the 
most efficient manner to give the 
longest service. 


Remember Call on us for quotations on 


| Gravel and Slag Roofing 
Insulated Roofs Felt Roofs 
Composition Roofs Waterproofing 
Tar Concrete Floors 


C. P. MURPHY’S SONS 


Established 43 Years 
| ATLANTA GA. 


“Dixie’s 
Reliable 


Roofers’’ 
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Po ieee UU ed 


Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting Public Works. 
Packing, Lacing eee Low Prices 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 

Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 

Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies, and Re- 
pairs for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


LOMBARD Foundry,Machine, Boiler 
Works,and Supply Store 
ques AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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We make two kinds of 
Galvanized Shingles 


One kind is the Hand-Di)ped shin 
gle—each one after being stamped 
from prime roofing tin is dipped 
separately in molten zinc. 


The other shingles are stamped 
from galvanized sheets and are 
known as ‘‘Tight Coated Shingles.’’ 


Four patterns in each. Let us send 
our booklet, ‘‘Concerning That 
Roof.’’ 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
50 N. 23rd St., Philadelphia. 
528 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


TRIGHT METAL SHINGLES 


ete}: 







ELECTRIC TRACTORS AND 


TRUCKS. 
Srocters and Truck— 


(Bee 
ELECTROTYPES. 
Jacobs & Co. 


ELEVATORS—PORTABLE. 
Mathews Conveyer Ce. 
ELEVATORS. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 


ELED IRON AND GLASS 
nar TEXTILE MACHRY. 
issell Ce. 


Mitebell-B 


ENAMEL—MILL WHITE. 
(See Paint.) 


ENGINEERS—MILL. 
(Bee Architects.) 


ENGINES—OIL, GAS AND 
GASOLINE. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
ENGINES (STEAM). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
American — 
Iton Supply Co. 
ta ard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
Toomey, Frank. 
ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Fulton Supply Ce. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Locke Regulator Co. 
Lankenheimer Co. 
Mills & Lupton Supply Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfz. 
Co. 


ENGINE STOP AND SPEED 
LIMIT SYSTEMS. 
Locke Regulator Co. 


ENGINEERS (CONSULTANT 
AND EFFICIENCY). 
Ernst & Ernst. 


ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS & 
BUILDERS (SANITARY & 
PAVING). 

McCrary Co., J. B. 


ENGINEERS (MECHANICAL). 
Bird-Potts & Co., Inc. 


ENGRAVINGS AND CUTS. 
Jacobs & Co. 


ETCHING—PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 


EXHAUSTERS. 
(See Blowers.) 


EXPORTERS—COTTON. 
(See Brokers.) 


EXTRACTORS—HYDRO. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


FACTORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SITE 


Ss. 
(Bee Industrial Sites.) 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


FANS—ELECTRIC. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Carter Electrié Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


FANS—CONVEYING, POWER 
AND EXHAUST. 
(See Blowers and Blowing 
Systems.) 


FASTENERS—BELT. 
(See Belt Fasteners.) 


FEED WATER PURIFIERS. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 


FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 


FELTING MACHINERY. 
Prector & Schwarts, Inc. 


FENCE—STEEL AND IRON. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Dowman, George. 


FENCE POSTS—CREOSOTED 
PINE. 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


FILLETS (CYLINDER DOF- 
FER, BURNISHER AND 
STRIPPER). 

Woward Bres. Mfz. Ce 

FILLING—CAP AND WARP. 

U & Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


FILM (MOTION PICTURE). 
(See Theatre Equipment.) 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


FILTERS—OIL. 
Bowser & Co., Inc., 8. F. 


FILTERS—WATER. 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 


FILTERS (ALUM). 
Lennig & Co. 


FILTER CLOTHS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


FINISHING. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers 


Finishers.) 
FINISHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching 

Finishing Machry.) 


ISHING, BLEACHING AND 
FM IZING MATERIALS. 
American Diamalt Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, ae & Co. 


Borne, Scrymser 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ciba Co., Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 


L 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Fleischman Co., The. 
Ford Co., J. B. 
India Alkali Works. 


Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical 


Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
New I Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc. 
Quaker City Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Co. 
Rohm & Hass Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Ine., L. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. EB 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products 
Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


FIRE DOORS AND HARD- 
WARE. 


TDoewman, George. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


FIRE HOSE. 

(See Hose—Fire.) 

FIRE PROTECTING PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 

FLAT STEEL 
Steel Heddle Mfg. 

FLAX SPINNING. 
U S&S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

FLEXIBLE COUPLNGS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRIC. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 

Co. 

FLOORS (TAR CONCRETE). 
Murphy’s Sons, C. P. 

FLOORING LUMBER. 
Kirkpatrick Lumber & Tim- 

ber 


Co. 

Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
FLOORING—WOOD BLOCKS. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE 

American Scrubbing Equipment 

Sales Co. 


FLOOR SCRUBBING POW- 
DER 


Ss. 

(See Scrubbing Powders.) 
FLOOR TREATMENTS—CON- 
CRETE AND WOOD. 

Truscon Laboratories. 


FLOOR SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 
FLUTED ROLLS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLUX (WELDING). 
Bird-Potts Co., Ine. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
FLYERS. 


HEDDLES. 
Co. 


FOLDING & TURNING MA- 
CHINERY. 


Foster Machine Co. 
FOUNDERS. 


FOUNTAINS—DRINKING. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES. 
(Bee Clutches—Friction.) 


FURNITURE (FOLDING— 
CAMP) 


Smith Mig. Co. 


FURNITURE—MILL. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Mills Co. 


Smith Mfg. Co. 
FUSES—ELECTRIC. 
Carter Electric Co. 


GARAGES (PORTABLES— 
META 


GARNETT MACHINES. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
GAS ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Gas.) 
GASOLINE .LIGHTING .SYS- 
TEMS, LANTERNS, ETC. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
GASOLINE CAMP STOVES. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
—s PRESSURE, 


Fulton. Supply Co. 
Foxboro Co., 
Taylor Instrument Co, 


GAUGE—OIL. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co, 

GAUGES (LIQUID LEVEL). 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Taylor Inst. Co. 

GAUGES—WATER. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

GEARS— 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Suply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Piedmont Iron Works 

GEAR BLANKS. 
Piedmont Iron Works. 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. 

Inc. 
GEAR CUTTING AND CUT- 
TERS 


Wks., 


Cresson-Morris Co 

Piedmont Iron Works. 
GEAR PULLERS. 

General Electric Co. 
GENERATORS—ELECTRIC. 

(See Motors and Generators.) 
GLOVES (ASBESTOS). 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
GOGGLES (WELDING). 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
GLASSWARE AND DISHES 

(See Dishes.) 
GOVERNORS—PUMP. 

General Electric Co. 
GRAPHIC CHARTS. 

Ernst & Ernst. 
GRAPHITE. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Dixon Crucfble Co., Jos. 
GRATES—BOILER. 

Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Co. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
GRATES—MECHANICAL. 

(See Stokers.) 
GREASE. 

(See Lubricants.) 


GRAVEL. . 


Montgomery Gravel Co. 
GRAVEL AND SLAG ROOF- 


ING. 
Murphy’s Sons, C. P. 
GREASE CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) 
GRINDER—CARD, CYLINDER 
ROLL, NAPPER AND GAR- 
NET. 
(See Card Grinding Machin- 
ery.) 


GAUGES (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
GUARDS—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 
GUARDS—MACHINE, SKY- 
LIGHT, WINDOW, ETC. 
Dowman, George. 
GUIDES—TH READ. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co., LE. 


GUMS. 
(Bee = 


HACK AND BAND SAWS AN 
BLADES. 


and Sizing 


HALFTONES—PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 


HANGERS. 
(See Shafting and Hangers.) 


HANK CLOCKS. 
(See Counters.) 


HARDWARE—BUILDING. 
Dowman, George. 
HARNESS—LOOM. 

(See Loom Harness.) 


HARNESS TWINE. 
Harris Co., Geo. W. 


HEADS—BOBBIN AND SPOOL. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin 


Co. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 


HEDDLES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Draper Corporation. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Ce. 
Bteel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Walker Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


HEDDLE FRAMES. 
Crompwn & Kn 
Works. 
Gessner, David 
Walker Mfg. Ce. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


HOISTS. 


a 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Louden Mchry. Co, 

Morse Chain Co. 
HOPPER FEEDERS. 

(See Automatic Feeders.) 


HORNS AND MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS. 
Lid., C. G. 
HOSE (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


HOSIERY DYEING MACHIN- 
ERY. 


Franklin Process Co. 
ae Drying Mchry. 


HOSIERY FORMS. 

(See Drying Forms.) 
HOSIERY YARNS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
HOTELS. 

Hotel Martinique. 


HUMIDIFYING APPARATUS. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDIFYING INDICATING 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


HUMIDITY RECORDERS. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 


HYDGRODEIKS. 
Tayor Instrument Co. 


HYGROMETERS. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


HYDRANTS (FIRE). 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


HYDRAULIC TURBINES. 
(See Turbines—Hydraulic.) 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS. 
(See Extractors.) 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 


INDICATING AND RECORD- 
ING INSTRUMENTS AND 
THERMOMETERS. 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 

General Electric Co. 

hor ~wneamaees Ele. & Mfg. 


Root Co, 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
INDIGO. 

(Bee Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


INDUSTRIAL SITES. 
Charlotte Chamber 
merce 
—— Railroad. 
Vashville Industrial Corp. 
Southern Ry. 
Tennessee Electric Pewer Co. 


INK—STENCIL AND MARK. 
ING. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Whs 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


of Com- 


IRON AND STEEL. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. F. 


IRON WORK—ORNAMENTAL. 
Cyclone Fence Co, 
Dufur & Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 


ply Co. 
Piedmont Iron Works 
JACK SPOOLS. 
(See Spools.) 
JACQUARDS. 
Cro! 


mpton & Knowles Leow 
Works. 


JACQUARD HEDDLES. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


JIGS. 
Wicaco 
Inc. 


JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co.,, Jes. 


JUTE BAGGING MACHINE. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Ine. 


KETTLES—SIZE. 
(See Size Kettles.) 


KETTLES—SODA., 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 
ply Co. 


KIERS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 


KNIT GOODS. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 


KNIT GOODS WASHERS. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 


KNITTING MACHINERY AmB 
SUPPLIES. 

Brinton Co., H. 

Franklin Needle Co. 

General Machine Werks. 
Granite State Needle Co, 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Shardlow, J. W. 

Torrington Co. 

Standard Trump Bres. Me 


Screw & Mch. Wks. 


Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


KNITTING NEEDLES. 
Franklin Needle Co, 
Granite State Needle Co. 


KNOTTERS. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 


LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS. 
Foxboro Co., Ine. 
Root Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


LACING—BELT. 
(See Belt Lacing.) 


LAMPS—INCANDESCENT AND 
ARC. 


Carter Electric Co. 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Oo. 
General Electric Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 
— Elec, & Mfe. 


LAMP GUARDS—KEY LOCK- 


ING. 
(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 
LAMP REFLECTORS. 
Carter El 


lectric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 
— Ele. & Mfp 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
(Bee Village Architects.) 


LAPPERS. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


LATHES. 
Fulton Supply Co. 


LAUNDRY BAGS, BASK 
NETS. _ 


Smith Mfg. Co. 


gs cnt MACHINERY. 
merican Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
mango David 
‘unt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Rome Machine & Fary. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


LEAD BURNING APPARAT 
(OXY-ACETYLENE AND 
OXY CITY GAS). 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


LEATHER TEXTILE APRONS. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


LEATHER BELTING. 
(See Belting.) 
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THs Magazine is a 


product of our plant. 


F more interest to you 
however, is the fact 
that we are equipped to 
handle anything which you 
may need in the printing 
line. We make a specialty 
of the “Better Class of 
Blank Books and Mill Of- 
fice Supplies.” 


THE 


A. J. SHOWALTER CO. 
Dalton, Georgia 
“The House of Better Service and Prices” 
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Approximately 1,500,000 Barrels 
“Royal Cement” Shipped Into 
Southeastern States Last Year 


Is tested in our laboratory every 60 minutes. 
The quality of our product is only equaled 
by our service in the handling of large jobs. 


DIXIE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Per Day 


and upward 


is one reason for the rapidly 
growing popularity of the 
ote] Martinique. 

Another is the consistent 
economy of the entire estab- | 
lishment. Here you may enjoy 
a Club Breakfast at 45c., con- 
sisting of Fruit or Cereal, Bacon 
and Egg, and Rolls and Coffee 
—Special Luncheon and Din- 
ners of superior quality are also 
served at the most moderate 
possible prices. 

No location can be possibly 
more convenient than that of 
the Martinique. One block 
from the Pennsylvania Station 
(via enclosed subway) — Nine 
blocks from Grand Central— 
one block from the greatest 
and best Shops of the City— 
half a dozen blocks from the 
Opera and the leading Theatres 
—and directly connected with 
the Subway to any part of the 
City you wish to reach. 
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Affiliated with Hotel MAlpin 
Broadway~32"“0 33” Sts. 


Mine. NEW YORK 
AE.Singleton, Manager. 
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LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
American Supply Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., B. H. 
Williams & Sons, L B. 

LIGHTS—FLOOD. 

(See Flood Lights.) 

LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 

CONTRACTORS. 
(See Illuminating Engineers.) 

LINEN YARNS. 

(See Yarns—Linen.) 

LINK BELTING. 

(See Belting—Link.) 

LINTERS. 

(See Waste Dealers.) 

LIQUID CHLORINE. 

(see Chiorine.) 

LOADERS—WAGON AND 

TRUCK. 
Link-Belt Company. 

LOCKERS AND CABINETS. 

Allen Company. 


Dowman, George. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


Mills Co. 
LoGWOOD EXTRACT. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


LOOMS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Gessner, David 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhilinger. 
Stafford Co. 
LOOM ATTACHMENTS—AUTO- 
MATIC. 


LOOM ee a 
American Supp: 
Atlanta Harness . Reed Mfg. 


Co. 
Crompton & Knowlgs Loom 
Wks. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
ris Co., Geo. W. 
1 Heddle Mfg. 

Walker Mfg. 


LOOP PICKERS. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., B. H. 
LUBRICANTS. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
LUBRICATORS. 
Bowser & Co., 8. F. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
LUG STRAPS. 
(See Straps—Lug.) 
LUG STICKS. 
Allen Co. 
LUMBER. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 
LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT. 
(See Restaurant.) 


Co. 


MACHINE GUARDS. 
(See Guards—Machine.) 
MACHINE TOOLS. 
(See Tools.) 
MACHINISTS 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc, 
Briggs-Schaffner Co. 
Creseon-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Wks. 
Piedmont Iron Works. 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. Wks.. 
Ine. 
MANIFOLDS. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
MARKING POTS, STENCILS, 
INKS, ETC. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stenci] Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


MENDING EYES. 

Harris Co., Geo. W. 
MERCERIZED YARNS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
MERCERIZERS. 


MERCERIZED YARNS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Pro. Oo. 
Boger & Crawford Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Oo. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY. 
Datermerth, H. W. & Sons 
Gessner, David 
Smith, Drum & Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Ce. 
METAL. 
International Nickel Co. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


METAL CEILINGS, ETC. 
Dowman, George. 
Truscon Steel Co. 

METAL CUTTING MACHINES. 
Racine Tool & Mch. Co. 


METAL SIDING. 


METALS—PERFORATED. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


METERS—FLOW, AIR, GAS, 
ELECTRIC, STEAM, ETC. 
Allis- Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. 


METERS—COUNTING. 
(See Counters.) 


MILL BASKETS AND BOXES. 
(See Boxes—MII.) 


MILL ENGINEER. 
(See Architects and Engi- 


neers.) 


MILL VILLAGES. 
(See Villages.) 


MILL SUPPLIES—MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 


(See Supplies—Mill.) 


MILL WHITE PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 


MOPS. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 


MOTION PICTURES. 
(See Theatre 


MOTORS AND GENERATORS— 

ELECT 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Carter Electric Co, 

Fulton Supply Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Perry-Mann Electric Co. 

Southern Electric Supply Co. 

Westingheuse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. 


MOVING PICTURE MCH. AND 
SUPPLIES. 
(See Theatre Equipment.) 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Conn, Léd., C. G. 


NAPPER ROLL 
MACHINES. 
(See Card Grinders.) 


NAPPING MACHINERY. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


NAPPER CLOTHING. 
Howard Bros, Mfg. Co. 


NEEDLES—KNITTING. 
Franklin Needle Co. 
Granite State Needle Co. 
Torrington Co. 


ree EQUIPMENT & SUP- 
LIES. 


auenta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Jacobs & Co. 


OFFICE PARTITIONS. 
(See Partitions.) 


OIL—LUBRICATING. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
te a Howland & Co., 
ne. 


OIL ENGINES. 
(See Engines Oil.) 


OILS—FINISHING. 
(See Finishing and Sising 
Materials.) 
OIL CUPS. 
(See Lubricants.) 
OIL PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
= Taye 
Pumps—OiL ) 
ame SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


OIL TANKS. 
Bowser & Co., Inc, 8. F. 
OILING DEVICES. 
(See Lubricators.) 
OPENING oo uae ae 
TON, WOOL, ng hg 
Murray Company, The. 
Proctor & — Ine. 
Saco-Lowell 
Rehofield Co., oe 
Whitin Machine Wi 
OVENS — CONDITIONING 
(Electrie) 


). 
Emerson Apparatus Co. 
OVERHEAD CARRIERS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. ong 
Curtis Pneumatic Mehry. 
Dewman, George. 
Louden Mchry. Coa. 


7 


OXIDIZING MACHINERY. 
Phila. Drying Machinery 
OXY-ACETYLENE APPARA- 
TUS AND SUPPLIES. 

Bird-Potts Co., 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


OXYGEN. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


PACKING BOXES AND CASES 
—WOODEN. 


Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
PACKINGS. 
Jenkins 


PAINT. 
ENAMELS, VARNISHES, ETC. 
Cement P. Co. 


Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Hascall Paint Co. 
Hockaday Co. 
Johnson & Co., Oliver. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Truscon Laboratories. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Inc. 

Warren Co. 

Williams, C. L. 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIP- 
MENT. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Inc. 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


PANEL BOARD. 
(See Switchboards.) 


PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co. A. J. 


PARTITIONS—STERL AND .. 
WIRE. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Dowman, George. 
Mills Co. 


PAVING BRICKS. 
National Paving Brick Mfg. 
Asso. 


PERBORATE OF SODA. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co, 
PERFORATED METAL. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


PEROXIDES. 
Roessler & Haslacher Chemi- 
cal Co, 
PICK COUNTERS. 
(See Counters.) 


PICKERS—CURLED HAIR. 


PICK ERS—LEATHER. 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
PICKER LOOPS. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
PICKER BAGS. 

Smith Mfg. Co. 


PICKER CONE BELT TENSION 
DEVIC 


Bahan Textile Mch. Co. 
PICKER GEARS. 
(See Gears.) 


PICKER STICKS. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKING Rp aaaaadl AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
Gessner, Ded 
Howard & RBullough Am. Ma- 
chine Co. 


Proctor & Schwartz. Inc. 
Piedmont Iron Works. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


PIN BOARDS. 
Washburn, Inc. 


PINIONS. 
General Electric Co. 
Piedmont Iron Works. 


PIPE—STEEL RIVETED. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

PIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Laubenbolenar’' Ce. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

PIPE JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Fulton Supply Co. 

PIPING—COTTON. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

PIPE BENDING. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
eg APPARATUS & 
EQUIPMENT. 
Hill Standard Co. 
Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Ce. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


PNEUMATIC MACHINERY & 
TOOLS. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mebry. Oo. 
—_ Pneumatic Tool 


PORCELAIN GUIDES. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


PORTABLE HOUSES AND GA- 
RAGES (STEEL). 
George. 


PORTABLE CONVEYORS. 
(See Conveyors.) 
POSTS—FENCE (WOOD). 
Southern Wood Preserving . 


POWER—ELECTRIC. 
Tennessee Electric Power 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT. 
Aldrich 


Co. 


Wicaco Screw & Mch. 
Inc. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


PREHEATING 7) ~ eee 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


PRESERVATIVE PAINT FOR 
METAL WORK. 


PRESSURE GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 


PRESSURE REGULATORS. 
(See Regulators—Pressure.) 


PRINTERS (CLOTH). 
(See Dyers.) 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
(CLOTH). 
Gessner, David 


PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J. 


see EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
PROPELLER FANS. 
(See Blowers.) 
PSYCH ROMETERS. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 
PULLEYS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
PULLEY COVERING. 
Pulley Co. 
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PUMPS—OIL. 
he Oil Pump & Tank 


Bowser & Co., 8S. F. 
Lankenheimer Co, 


PUMP GOVERNORS. 
Co. 


Locke 
PUMP VALVES. 
(Bee Valve Discs.) 


ena 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


QUILLS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Os, 


QUILL CLEANING MACHINES 
Terrell Machine Co. 


RAILS (STEEL). 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jo. & 


RAILROADS. 
Georgia Ry. 
Southern Ry. 
RECEPTACLES—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 
RECOVERING TOP FLATS. 
Howard Bros, Mfg. Ce. 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS. 
Bristol Co, 


REEDS AND 2. WIRE. 
American Supply Co. 
> Harness & Reed Mfg. 


x. 2m Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Ce. 
Walker Mfg. Co. 


REELS. 

Allen Company. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Draper Corporation. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Ce. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
REFLECTORS—LAMPS. 

(See Lamp Reflectors.) 
— LEv- 


Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Fulton Co. 
General Electric Co. 


REGULATORS (COMPRESSED 
GAS 


>. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
REGULATORS (DAMPER). 
Locke Regulator Co. 


REGULATORS—PRESSURE. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
REGULATORS—TEMPERA- 
TURE. 


(See Temperature Controllers.) 
REINFORCING SLAG. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


REPAIRS ee SET HCAL. 
Shaffner Co. 


Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
Southern Electrical Supply Ce. 


— aS ee 


REPAIRING—TEXTILE MA- 
GHINERY, ETC. 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 


er Co. 

General Machine Works. 

Piedmont Iron Works. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Oe. 
RIBBERS. 

(See Knitting Machinery.) 
RIB TOP CUTTERS. 

General Machine Wi 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 


RINGS—PISTON 
“ar Screw & Mch. Whs.,. 
ic. 


RINGS—SPINNING. 
(See Spinning Rings.) 


ROCKER SHAFT BEARINGS. 
(See Bearings.) 


RODS (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS. 


ROLLER CLOTH. 
(See Cloth.) 


ROLLER CONVEYORS. 
Mathews Conveyer Co, 

ROLLER LEATHER. 
Bond & Co., Chas 


Co. 





Every shade and color of the season 
with 1/3 the dyeing cost 


View of Dye House of Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., showing batteries 
of all Monel Metal Rotary Dyeing Machines. Manufactured by 
AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


HEN Milady of the 

Avenue decides that 
she wants hose of “nude” in- 
stead of “poudre blue,” a new 
dyeing problem is presented. 
And when fashion dictates fre- 
quentcolorchanges, the hosiery 
manufacturer must use his 
utmost ingenuity—or Monel 
Metal. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., is 
always up-to-the-minute on 
colors. They use Monel Metal 
and instead of losing by chang- 
ing colors, they actually save 
* of their dyeing costs. There’s 
a lesson for every textile dyer 
in Mr. Tillis’s letter. Read it. If 
you want more information, 
write for Textile Bulletin and 
list B of available literature. 


HE Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Company’s weekly records 
show that in their stores the 
demand for black was 43% in 
1923. In 1924 the blacks have 
only 19% of the preference 
and colors have 81“. 


eee EEN 


GotHam Sik Hosiery Co. Inc. 
Executive Orrices 
516 Forte Averve 
New Yorx 


Mey 14th, 1924. 


The Internetional Nickel Co., 
No. 67 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In reply to your inquiry of May 12th, we are 
pleased to state that our experience with 
Monel Metal Dyeing machines has been extremely 
satisfactory. 


At the present time when the shift in style 
tendencies is so sudden the facility with which 
colors can be changed becomes increasingly 
important. With Monel Metal dyeing machines, 

we quickly change from one color to another - 
even from black to a color - with no difficulty, 
either in the way of loss of time or discoloration 
of the batch. 


From actual figures we know that our dyeing costs 
have been reduced two-thirds since substitution of 
Monel Metal dyeing machines. 


Our line of hosiery is well-known for its high 
quality and we feel that this recognized superiority 
is in no small measure due to our use of Monel Metal 
machines. There is nothing about our present Monel 
Metal dyeing equipment which can hurt the fine sheer 
silk fibre with the result that stockings come from 
dyeing machines in perfect condition. 


Nothing that we can say in fevor of Monel Metal dye- 
ing equipment is too strong - it meets requirements 
in every way. 


Very trul 
OTHAM 


Wiles he he ee 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 





The pound pound pound of Daily Use 


Mauling blows of a thousand contacts! 
The wear and tear of everyday use! The 
insistent, insidious eating away of metal 
by rust and corrosion! Small wonder 
that ordinary metals fall down under the 
punishment of daily use. 


Men have hopefully sought perman- 
ence in construction and equipment by 
building with ordinary metals. But 
always there has been the handicap of 
rust that preys on steel, of verdigris that 
corrodes copper and most of its alloys, 
of heat that makes puddles out of lead. 


Monel Metal has been used for many 
varied types of equipment and construc- 
tion because 


—it will not rust, 


—it is more generally resistant to corrosion 
than any other commercial metal, 


—its strength is not materially lessened by 
high temperatures, 


—hot gases do not destructively oxidize its 
surfaces, 


—its great strength enables it to withstand the 
wear of constant use. 


In color, Monel Metal is silver white 
and will take an attractive surface finish. 
In strength, it is the equal of steel. Its 
price in the long run is no greater than 
that of other and less enduring metals. 


Monel Metal is produced in rod, sheet, 
ingot, wire, shot and other common com- 
mercial forms. It has proved invaluable 
for products exposed to weather, - cor- 
rosive influences and general hard usage. 


But now, when men build for perman- 
ence, they use Monel Metal. So re- 
member this: Equipment or construction 
fabricated of Monel Metal is built to last 
—it WILL endure. 


Monel Metal can be machined, cast, forged, spun, punched, drawn, 
brazed, soldered and welded. Wherever it is used, wear and corrosion are 
largely prevented. To help solve your metal problems you may have 
the benefit of our experience. Write for List B of available literature. 


Monel Metal is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper alloy 


of high nickel content. 


It is mined, smelted, refined, rolled 


and marketed solely by The International Nickel Company. 
The name “Monel Metal” is a registered trade-mark. 
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WATER FILTRATION AND SOFTENING EQUIPMENT 


The importance of your choice of filtration equip- 
ment can not be too strongly emphasized. A thorough 
study of your water supply problem should be made 
by experts. 


Thirty-eight years’ study of the exacting require- 
ments of the textile industry enable Hungerford & 
Terry to offer you a complete and competent service 
—from taking the first sample of water from the 
proposed supply to erécting the plant complete, and 
ready for operation. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC. 
CLAYTON, N. J. 


Send for descriptive literature. Plans and estimates 
promptly supplied without obligation on your part. 


Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hai 
and kindred fibrous substances. 
“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag. 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone 
and Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, 

Needle Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 
Krams Ave., Manayank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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 «ATLANTA” © 
HARNESS 


“Quality and Service 
That Satisfies” 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

P..O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


ORATION SEALS 


ATLANTA RUBBER ST. AMP & STENC tL WORKS 


Berwin 
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FULTON SUPPLY CO. 


70 NELSON ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


Get Our Prices on 
BOBBINS — SPOOLS — TRAVELERS — 
CHECK STRAPS AND TEXTILE SUPPLIES 


LEATHER BELTING 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


PIPE 

VALVES AND FITTINGS 

PUMPS 

MOTORS 

COMPLETE STOCKS MILL SUPPLIES AND MACHINERY 


Quality—Service—Right Prices 
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MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


MACHINE Toots ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Pumps ENGINES BoILERS 
CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 
WoopworKING MACHINERY 
COMPRESSORS 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 
New AND UseEp 


We solicit your inquiries. Let us send our 
specialists. Wire, phone, or write— 


MILLS & LUPTON SUPPLY CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


AUTEEOSOOEEUAGAUAURALAESUGAUEAALAUEOEATOLEENONOOGEUUOSEOUUOSCOUUILDORELISESLEEUDEAEOLSORSCUSOREAUOEREELOGDELSOGLEEUOOOEROESOOROOUS EEDITDODESORORSOEORSO NOD ORES 


Gouthean Elec Sualy Qe 


ELECTRICAL JOBBERS 
81 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Complete Line Electrical Supplies 
State Distributors for both Hunter Adjust- 
able Blade Ceiling Fans, and Emerson 
Fans with the Five-Year Guarantee. 
Quotations Cheerfully Submitted. 


“‘Southern Service Satisfies’’ 
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Mill Crayons for every 
textile purpose. 
Let us send you samples. 


Eclipse Mill Crayon Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


: VONNOSOREUARSDANOEELALGGELGAEDSEOAOCLSLANGSDSOOUEAEAAIOCESESOOSSEOONECESUSOGEELOOUARESUCGOOEDLUGEROAUAUOONLLA SOO RED ETDAAEBDONER 
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WIRE RAILINGS 


WINDOW GUARDS 
WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835. 


DUFUR & CO. 


509 West Frankile St., Salimere, dé. 
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ROLLS—CALENDER. 
Butterworth & Sons Co, 
w. 


Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
U 8 Bebbin & Shuttle Co. 
Washburn, Inc. 


ROLLS—RUBBER COVERED. 
Butterworth & Sons Co. H. 
w. 
Textile Finishing Mehy. Co. 
Stewe & Woodwatd Co. 


ROLLS—STEEL. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
w. 


Textile Finishing Moby. 
US Bobbin & Shuttle Co.. 


Washburn, Inc. 


ROLLS (WOODEN). 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Washburn, Inc. 


ROOFING. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 

Dowman, George. 

Hascall Paint Co. 

= Llamber & Tim- 


ypsum Co, 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


ROOFERS. 
Dowman, Geo. 
Hascall Paint Ce. 
—— Lamber & Tin- 
Co. 


Murphy's Sons, C. P. 


ROOFS WATERPROOFED AND 
INSULATED. 
Murphy's Sons, C. P. 


ROOFING AUXILIARIES (PIPE 
GUTTERS—EAVE TROUGH 
ETC.) 

Dowman, George. 
Kirkpatrick Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co. 


— AND CEMENT COAT- 
NG. 


Pa Cement Paint Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Hascall Paint Ce. 
Hockaday Co. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., 
Murphy’s Sons, C. P. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Truscon 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Oliver. 


ROPE—TRANSMISSION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


ROVING CANS. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 


ROVING MACHINERY. 
Gessner, David 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RUBER COVERED ROLLS. 
Stowe & Woodward Co. 


RUBBER SPECIALTIES (TEX- 
TILE MILLS). 
Textile Rubber Co. 
Stowe & Woodward Co. 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


SALTS. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


SASH OPERATOR (WINDOW). 
Callahan Co., a. 
Dowman, George. 


SANITARY PRODUCTS. 
Davis Septic Tank Co. 
Rundie-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS, CON- 
TRACTORS & BUILDERS. 
(See Engineers—Sanitary.) 


SASH-WINDOW—STEEL. 
(See Window fash.) 


SAWING MACHINES AND 
SAW BLADES. 
Racine Tool & Mech. Co. 


SAXOPHONES, ETC. 
(See Musical Instruments.) 


SCALES. 
Tolede Scale Co. 


SCALE PREVENTER—BOILER. 
(See Boiler Food Water Puri- 
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SCREENS AND SIEVES—PER- 
FORATED. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erdie Perforating Co. 
Link Belt Company. 


SCREWS. 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. Wks., 
Inc. 


SCOURING MACHINERY. 
(See Washerse—Cloth.) 


SCRUBBING MACHINE— 
FLOOR. 
American Scrubbing Equip. Co. 


SCRUBBING AND WASHING 
POWDERS. 
India Alkali Works. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


SCUTCHERS. 
Whitin Mch. Wks. 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Toomey, Frank, Inc, 


SECTION BEAMS. 
(See Beams.) 


SELVAGE HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 


SEPARATORS (STEAM). 
Locke Regulator Co. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mehry. Ce. 


SHADES—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Reflectors.) 


SHAFTING AND HANGERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 
ee ag Co. 

Dodge Mfg. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 


SHEET STEEL (PLAIN AND 
GALVANIZED). 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., 


SHELVING—SECTIONAL 
STEEL. 


Jos. T. 


Dowman, George. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Mills Co. 


SHINGLES—ASPHALT. 
Dowman, George. 


SHINGLES (METAL). 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Dowman, 


SHINGLES—WOOD. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


SHIPPING ROOM MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 

Atlanta Stamp & —— Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., 
Hightower Box « Tank “Co. 
Morris & Co., Inc. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 


SHOWER BATHS AND CABI- 
NETS. 


Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Mills Co. 


SHUTTLES. 
Brown Co., David. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Shambow Shuttle Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


SILK MACHINERY 
Eastwood, Benjamin. 


SILK YARNS. 
Judson ae 
Meritzer, H. 
Tubize ‘artinetal Sik Cs. of 
America. 


SINGEING MACHINERY. 
re & Sons Co., H. 


Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


SITES FOR FACTORIES. 
(See Industria] Sites.) 


SIZE BOX TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 


SIZE KETTLES AND TANKS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers er 
Tanks.) 


SIZING AND FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Oo. 


SKYLIGHTS. 
Dowman, 


SLAG FOR CONCRETE. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


SLASHERS AND SLASHER 
ROOM SUPPLIES. 


ees & ane : & 


.« David 

Heward & Bullough. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


SLASHER CLOTH. 
(See Cloth.) 


SLASHER TAPE. 
(Bee Tape—Slasher.) 


SLATE ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Barrett Co. 


SLIDING PARTITION HARD- 
WARE, 


Dowman, George. 
Mills Co. 


SLUBBERS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
ao 


SMOKE SCREENS. 
Dowman, George. 


SMOKE STACKS. 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co. 


SOAPS—TEXTILE. 
American Diamalt Ce. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Ciba Co., Inc. 
Fleischmann Co., The. 
India Alkali Works. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, luc. 
Newport Chemical Wks. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
dtein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products 


Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Woif & Co., Jacques. 


SOFTENERS—COTTON. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


SOFTENERS—WATER. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS— 
FRANKEL. 
—- Elec, & Mfg. 


SOLOZONE. 
— & Hasslacher Chem. 


SOLVENTS. 
(See Finishing.) 


SPEEDERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Parker & Co., Walter L. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SPEED VARYING TRANSMIS- 
SION. 


Reeves Pulley Co. 


SPEEDOMETERS. 
(See Counters.) 


SPINDLES. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell 
Southern Spindle * » ead Co. 
Whitin Machine W: 
— Screw & brig Wks.. 
ne. 


SPINNERS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


SPINNING FRAMES. 
< m Machine Co., H. & 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Gessner, David 

Howard & 

Saco-Lewell Shops. 

— & Ublinger 
Machine Werks. 


SPINNING RINGS. 
Draper Corporation. 


athe ay TAPE SPECIAL- 
——- Textile Banding Co., 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


SPOOLING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Barber-Colman Co, 
Draper Corporation. 
Foster Mch. Co. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Smith Bobbin Wks., L. C. 
Textile Products Co. 
Textile Rubber Co. 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SPRAYING DEVICE FOR 
PAINTING. 
(See Paint Spray.) 


SPRINKLER TANKS. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


SPROCKETS. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


STAMPS, STENCILS AND 
STENCIL MACHINES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., 4. 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STAND PIPES. 
(See Tanks.) 


STARCH AND GUMS. 
American Diamailt Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Ce, 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Losson & Lane. 

Ciba Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co 
Fleischmann Co., 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Ce., A. 

Keever Starch Co 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Metz Co., H. A. 
Newport Chemical Wks. 
Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Staley Co., A. E 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


STEAM ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 


STEAM PUMPS. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 


STEAM SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


STEAM TRAPS. 
(See Traps—Steam.) 


STEEL (BARS, SHAPES, 
PLATES, SHEETS, ETC.) 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


STEEL BUILDINGS. 
Dowman, George. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


STEEL SASH. 
(See Window Sash.) 


STEEL SHELVING, DOORS, 
~— PARTITIONS, 


Dowman, George. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


STEELS (STRUCTURAL). 
Dowman, George. 


STENCILS AND STENCIL 
PAPERS. 


(See Stamps and Stencils.) 


STENCIL BRUSHES. 
— Pots and Brush- 
es. 


STENCIL CUTTING MA- 
CHINES. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil] Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
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STICKS—PICKER. 
(See Picker Sticks.) 


STOOLS. 
(See Furniture—MIIL) 


STOP MOTION. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Corporation. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


STOKERS. 
wi Ele. & Mig. 


STORAGE RACKS. 
(See Shelving.) 


STORAGE TANKS. 
(See Tanks.) 


STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, HEEL, 
TUGGER, PICKER, HAR- 
NESS, ETC.) 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 

Fulton Supply Ce. 

Garland Ps Co. 

Graton & Knight 7 Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., BE. 


STRAPPING. 
( Leath 


STREET PAVING. 
cCrary Co., J. B. 


STREET ee FIXTURES 
General Elec. Co. 
Huntington & Guerry, Ine. 
wee Elec. & Mfg 


STRICKLES. 
Howard Bros. 


SULPHIDES. 
(See Finishing & Sising Ma- 
terials.) 


SUPPLIES—GENERAL MILL 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Mills & Lupton Supply Co. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. EB. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


SUPPLIES (OFFICE). 
(See Office Equipment.) 


SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 


SWINGS (PLAYGROUND). 
(See Playground Equipment. 


SWITCHES—KNIFE-ELECTRIC. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
bi ~ ae ap Electric & Mfg. 


Mfg. Co. 


SWITCHBOARDS—PANEL. 
General Electric Co, 
om Elec. & Mfg. 


SYSTEMS (BUSINESS). 
Ernst & Ernst. 


TABLES (METAL). 
(See Furniture.) 


TACHOMETERS (RECORDING 
AND INDICATING). 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 
Root Co. 


TALLOW. 
(See Finishing Machinery.) 


TANKS (ELEVATED). 
Lombard Iron Works. 
Rome Machine & Fadry. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Ce. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


TANKS—OIL. 
Bowser & Co., Inc., 8. F. 


TANKS (SPRINKLER). 
Lombard Iron Works. 
Rome Machine & Fadry. Co. 
Woolford Wood Tank Ce., G. 


TANKS (STEEL STORAGE). 
American Of] Pamp & 


Co, 
—— Iron =. 


Rome Machine & Fadry. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler 


Beller Co 
TANKS (SEPTIC). 
Davis Septic Tank 
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Barber tape is of just the proper weight 
and construction to insure smooth, steady 
operation. They had to be perfect, or the 
name Barber would never have been put on 
them and the fact that they are preferred is 
proved by the fact that 90% of new tape drive 
cotton frames, put on the market in the past 
ten years have been equipped with Barber 
Tapes. 


SUUUEUOUOLUUDESEOUUEAAOSSEOSAOUREDDEOUGAGAAUOUEESEROEGEEEOAUIOSESEORAGASUEEESEOUAOENTAAOUEEREERERUAU OOOO ERESLGGHECUU UO LCDEGUUNEOOOECU CT EUEELOEEEEEERO ORE EEE EEN aey: 


*‘Cotton Mill Machinery 
Calculations’’ 


VERY Textile Man should have these 
reference books. They cover in a de- 
tailed and thorough manner all calculations 
necessary to be made on any cotton mill ma- 
chinery manufactured in the United States 
and constitute one of the best references on 
the subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated with 45 
diagrams and contain 21 reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its contents 
and not in a fancy cover, we have put these 
two volumes out in a strong, serviceable pa- 


per binding. You can secure them free in 
conjunction with a subscription to COTTON. 


Write for circulars and full information. 


COTTON, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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No Idle Spindles or Soft Bobbins When Barber Tape is Used 


Barber Manufacturing Co. 
Spinning Tape Specialties 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Barber Tapes have the quality of materi- 
als, quality of workmanship and a long es- 
tablished reputation to maintain that is as- 
surance .to the country’s leading textile en- 
gineers that they are the best that can be 
secured. 


_ And Barber service is prompt and satisfy- 
ing. Write or wire for prices. 
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CUOUCCUEUCOUEREEECEROUEOOOUOCOORO TOO COOenOEAEMee NOTE 


A new 
material 
for mill 

trucks! 


Why Haskins 
Veneered Steel 
is proving 380 
successful 


be handled, and 
accurately guided about the mill. 


so that it can easily 


The photograph above shows a section of The many years of service which Haskins 
Haskins Veneered Steel. Note the outer Veneered Steel has given, fully justifies 
strips which are made of galvanized steel, the claim that over ten years, without 
inclosing a wood core. A patented con repairs, will be the average life of the 
struction binds them closely together. new Haskins ‘‘Armord’’ trucks. Judging 

from the warm reception these trucks have 


The Purpose of the steel 
—is to make trucks which can ward off 
the severe blows ——a ol 
mill use. It also provides a smooth sur- 
face which cannot injure or tear the R. Cc. HASKINS Co. 
most delicate of fabrics. 1M s 

The Purpose of the wood _ 520 W. Monroe St. — 
—is to keep the weight of the truck down Chicago Illinois 


HASKINS ‘‘ARMORD’’ TRUCKS 


already met with, they satisfy the real 
need which its owners recognized 


ther data gladly sent on request. 


Fur- 









Trucks “slam- 
that are bang 
proof’ 
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TANKS (WOODEN). 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 
Co. 


Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Textile Mchry. Oo. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


TAPE LOOMS—COTTON. 
Gessner, David 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhblinger. 


TAPES AND BRAIDS. 
American Textile 
Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 


ee 
TWISTING. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


TAPE MAKING MACHINES. 
(See Bandage and Tape Ma- 


AND 


TAPIOCA FLOUR. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


TARPAULINS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


TAX SERVICE. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


YELEPHONE—CALLING SYS- 
TEM 


Carter Electrie Co. 
General Blectric Co. 


EMPERATURE CONTROL- 
7 LERS AND REGULATORS. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 

Foxboro Co., Inc., The 
Fulton Co. 

Locke Regulator Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


TEMPLES. 
Draper Corporation. 


TENTS (ALL KINDS). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


TENTERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


TENTER HOUSING & RECON- 
STRUCTING SYSTEM. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 


THERMOMETER—ANGLE 
AND STRAIGHT STEM. 

Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOMETERS—RECORD- 
ING AND INDEX. 
Foxboro Co. 
Tayior Instrument Co. 


THERMOSTATS. 
Foxboro Co. 


THIN PLACE PREVENTERS. 
Draper Corporation. 


THREAD GUIDES. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co., The I. B. 

TILE ROOFING. 
Richardson Co. 

TIMBER. 

(See Lumber.) 


TIME CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks.) 


TIES—BALING. 
(See Bale Ties.) 


TIRE FABR*C EQUIPMENT. 
Fletcher Works. 


Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


TOILETS (SEPTIC TANK). 
Davis Septic Tank Co. 


TOILET PARTITIONS. 
Dowman, 
Milis Co. 

TOOLS (MACHINE—HAND & 

ELECTRIC). 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


COTTON 
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TOOL CABINETS—STEEL. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Mills 


TOOL STANDS—STEEL. 
Mills Co. 


TOP FLATS RECOVERED. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


TORCHES (BRAZING, CUT- 

TING AND WELDING). 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co, 


TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


TRACTORS (ELECTRIC). 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co 


TRADEMARKING EQUIPMENT 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSFERS FOR TRADE- 
MARKING. 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION—POWER. 
(See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery.) 


TRAPS—RETURN STEAM. 
Locke Regulator Co. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


TRAVELERS—CONVEYOR. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mehry. Co. 
Louden Mchry. Co. 

Mathews Conveyer Co. 


TRIPTODS. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


TROLLEYS & HOISTS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Louden Mchry. Co. 

Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


TRUCKS—AUTO. 
White Co. 


TRUCKS, BASKETS, ETC. 
Allen Co. 
Hasking Co., . le 
Morris & Co., Inc. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
Washburn, Inc. 


TRUCKS (BEAM). 
Allen Company. 


TRUCKS (ELECTRIC). 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 


TRUCKS (HAND & POWER) 
—INTER, ETC. 

Allen Company. 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 


TRUCKS (WELDERS). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


TUBES AND CONES. 
Sonoco Products Co. 


TUBS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


TUBING—METAL. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


TURBINES—HYDRAULIC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


TURBINES—STEAM. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Blower Ce. 

General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
oo Elec. & Mfg. 


TWISTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Gessner, David 


U_ 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


UNIONS—BRONZE. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Locke Regulator Co. 
Lankenheimer Co. 

URINALS, 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 

VACUUM GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 

VACUUM PANS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


VALVES—ANGLE, GLOBE, 


CROSS, BLOW-OFF, 
CHECK, GATE, POP-SAFE- 
TY, ETC. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
VALVES—NON-RETURN STOP. 


VARIABLE SPEED TRANS- 
MISSION. 


Reeves Pulley Co. 


VARNISHES. 

(See Paints.) 
VATS. 

(See Tanks—Wooden.) 
VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


Buffalo Forge Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 

General ee Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Philadelphia Drying -. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


VENTILATING & HEATING 
CONTRACTORS. 
Dowman, George. 


VILLAGE ARCHITECTS AND 
DESIGNERS. 


VILLAGE HOUSES. 
(See Houses—Ready Built.) 


VOLTMETEBS AND AMME- 
TERS. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. 


WAGON AND CAR UNLOAD- 
ERS. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


WALLBOARD. 
Richardson Co. 


WAREHOUSE—COTTON STOR- 
AGE. 


Piedmont Bonded Warehouse 
& Compress Co, 
WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE. 
(See Buildings.) 


WAREHOUSE DOOR HARD- 
WARE. 


(See Doors and Hardware.) 
WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 

(See Trucks.) 
WARP DRAWING MACHINE. 


Barber-Colman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 
WARPERS AND WARPING 
MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Shops. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


WASH BASINS. 
(See Lavatories.) 
WASHERS—CLOTH. 


in ones Was. 
Sons . 


Textile Finishing ne Mehry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


WASHING POWDERS—FLOOR. 
India Alkali Works. 


WASTE MACHINERY— 
COTTON. 


WASTE SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


WATCHMAN CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Watchman.) 


WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN. 
Murdock Mfg. Oo. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

WATER SOFTENERS AND PU- 

RIFIERS. 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc, 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


WATER WORKS ENGINEERS 
sors & BUILD- 


McCrary Co., J. B. 


WATER TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


ee MACHIN- 
< <n & Sons Co., H. 


Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


WATERPROOFING FOR CON- 
CRETE. 
Truscon Laboratories. 


WEAVING. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRIC ARC. 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 


WELDING AND CUTTING AP- 
PARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
—OXY-ACETYLENE. 


Bird-Potts Co., Ine. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


WELDING—JOB. 


Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 


WELFARE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


WELFARE EQUIPMENT. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
og ere” apna Co. 


Is Co. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
Runiie-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
—* Elec, & Mfg. 


WELL DRILLING. 
Sydnor Pump &Well Co., Inc. 


WHEELS—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


WHEEL PULLER. 
General Electric Co. 


WHISTLES—STEAM AND AIR. 


WHIZZERS, 
Fletcher Works. 


Schaum & . 
Tolhurst Mach. Wks. 
WINDERS. 


JuLY, 1924. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH 
—STEEL. 


Dowman, George. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


WINDOW SASH OPERATOR. 
Callahan Co., T. G. 
Dowman, George. 


WIRES—DROP. 
(See Drop Wires.) 


WIRE FENCING, PARTITIONS 
& MACHINERY GUARDS. 


Cyclone Fence Co. 
Dowman, George. 


WIRE GLASS WINDOWS. 
Dowman, George. 


WIRE HEDDLES. 
(See Heddles.) 


WIRE (STEEL). 
Byerson & Co., Inc., Jos. ZF 


WIRE (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


WIRING CONDUITS AND FIT- 
TINGS. 


(See Electric Machinery and 
Suplies.) 
WIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
(See Electrical Contractors.) 


wooo. 
(See Lumber.) 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


WwooD BOXES. 
(See Packing Cases.) 


WOOD PRESERVERS. 


American Cement Paint Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Johnson & €o.. Inc., Oliver. 

Truscon Laboratories, 

Wadermmh, Howland & Ce., 
ne. 


WOOD PULLEYS. 
(See Pulleys.) 


wooD TANKS. 
(See Tanks.) 


| WOODEN SPECIALTIES. 


Allen Company. 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 
eam & Sons Co, H. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Phils, ;—— Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
To'nurst Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


YARN—ARTIFICIAL SILK. 
(See Silk Yarns.) 


YARN MANUFACTURERS. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Processing 


Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Callaway Mills, Inc. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Judson Mills 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Meritzer, H. 8. 
Quissett Mill. 
Tolar & Hart. 
Tubize Artificial 
America. 
Weimar Bros. 


Silk Co. of 


YARN DEALERS AND COM- 


MISSION MERCHANTS. 
(See Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Commission Merchants ané@ 
Dealers.) 


YARN DRYERS. 
(See Dryers.) 


YARW DYERS. 
(See Dyers.) 
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MILL AND MACHINE BRUSHES 


Mason Brush Works 


Worcester, Mass. 


Cotton, Woolen, Silk Made and Repaired 
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MONEL METAL wellhead 


uty, 


DYE TUBS—AIl Metal Seams Silver 
Brazed. Your inquiries solicited. 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 
LINCOLN BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Our 
“Loom Supplies” 


are used bv Draper 
Corporation, Cromp- 
ton & Knowles, Ma- 
son Machine Works, 
* Stafford Company, 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., 
and carried in stock 
by all the 
Supply Houses. 


E. H. JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DANIELSON, CONNECTICUT 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Largest Welding Works in the South 
Engineers, Manufacturers: 
Welders, Machinists 
4 Welded Steam Headers 
ELECTRIC WELDING MACHINES 
OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING MACHINES 


ALL WELDING SUPPLIES 
Largest Welding Works in the South 


WELDING BUILDING 


376-78 MARIETTA ST. ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON 


| STEEL 


1 forlmmediate Shipment from Stock . 


Iron and steel bars, shapes, rails 
bolts. rivets. boiler sabes 
reinfo weing, machine tools, 


Write for 


platen 
and fitting 
small tools, etc 


Journal and Stock List 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 


The service is equal to the product. 
In 100 and 150 pound Cylinders, 
Ton Drums, and Tank Cars. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS.NY. _ 
Main Office 9 E. 41st St. New York 
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/ 750 Frelinghuysen Ave:Newark,N. Jo 
e akaty: .Buffalo- Chicago: New YorK - Philadeiph 
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AMERICAN TRUST CO. 
BOND DEPARTMENT 


Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance, Ne- 
otiates purchase and sale of cotton Mills. 

Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 

ferred stocks to yield from 614% to 742%. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


American Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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COTTON 


Juty, 1924. 


Xe (25 dO Yo) oe bales) < 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. .. 
Aldrich Machine Works 
Allen Company . 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
American Appraisal Co. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
American Diamalt Co. 
American Laundry Machinery 
Co. 243 


B. 
American Oil Pump & Tank Co. 
American Scrubbing ip- 
ment Sales Co. 

American Supply Oo. 

American Textile Banding Co. 262 
American Trust Co. ‘ 
American 


Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Oo., Inc...2 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
— Harness & Reed Mfg. 
Che ce ene nnseorobsececeace 291 
Atlanta Rubber Stamp & Sten- 
Pere ere 291 


Bahan Textile Mchry, Sales Co. * 

Barber-Colman Co. -1 and 297 

ee Bee Ces 0605s coals 293 

1. a MEO 6c scehwas 279 

Best & Co., Edw. H. 958 

Birmingham Slag Co. 31 

Bird-Potts Co., inc. 295 

Boger & Crawford 76 

Bond & Co., Chas. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Bowser & Co., S. 

Bradley Mfg. Co., 

Briggs-Shaffner Co. 

Brinton Co., H. 

Brown Co., David 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co.. 

Beamer TErge Os. 2.2.0 20002 252 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
EP ATS Perey 40 and 41 


Callahan, T. J. 
Callaway Mills, Inc. .. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Oo.. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co. 
se gee Electric 
Charlotte Ohamber of 
merce 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co.. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 
Conn, Ltd., 0. G 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Cooper-Hewitt Elec. Co. 
Cooper & Griffin, Inc. 
Corn Products Refining sg 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co.. 
Cresson Morris Co. 
Crompton 
Works 
Curtis 
Co. 


Pneumatic 


an 5 & eee 283 
Davis Septic Tank Co. 

Davis, Roger W. 

Detroit Belt Lacer Co. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. .. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., 


Dixie Portland Cement Co..... 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Dowman, George 

Draper Corporation 

Dufur & Oo. 


Eastwood, Benjamin 

Eclipse Mill Crayon Co. 
Eclipse Textile Devices 
Economy Baler Co. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Emerson Apparatus Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Oo... 
Ernst & Ernst 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Waweett, TAGSMOS 2. 20 sa ccecs 
Firsching Oo., J. A. 
Fleischmann Co., The 
Fletcher Works 

Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 
Ford Co., 

Foster Machine Oo. 
Foxboro Co., Inc.. 
Franklin Needle Oo. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Fulton Co., The 

Fulton Supply Co .... 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
General Coal Co. 
General Electric Co. ....... 
General Machine Works 
Georgia Railroad 
Gessner, David 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Granite State Needle Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co... 


Graton & Knight Mfg, Co.. The271 


Hardy. Frank H. 
Harris Co., Geo. 
Haskins Oo., R. G. 
Hascall Paint Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Hightower Box & Tank Oo...25: 
Hill-Standard Co. 
Hockaday Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Hotel Martinique 
Howard Bros, Mfg. Co. 

Howard & Bullough Ameri- 
can Machine Co. 
Hungerford &Terry, ss 
Hunt Machine Oo., Rodney... 


Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co..... 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc.. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Oo.. 
.+.83 and 36 


Independent Pneumatic er 
Co. 
India Alkali Works 


International Nickel Co. 


Jacobs Oo., E. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Jamieson Co., J 
Jenkins Bros. 
Johnson & Co.., 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Judson Mills 


Oliver 


Kali Mfg. Co. 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Keever Starch Co. ‘ 
= —— bs Timber 


ve tk Se See 276 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 250 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co..963 
Link-Belt Co. 300 
Locke Regulator Co. 4 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 29 
Logemann Bros. 266 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Wks..285 
Louden Mchry. Co e 
Lowell Orayon Oo. 266 
Lunkenheimer Co. 14 


Mason Brush Works .........% 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
McCrary Co., J. B 

Meritzer, H .Schuyler 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

Mill Devices Co. 

Mills Co. 

Mills & Lupton Supply Oo.....2 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 

Mocassin Bushing Co. 
Montgomery Gravel Oo. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 

Morris & Co., Inc. 

Morse Chain Oo. 
Moss-McDuffie & Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp.. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Oo...2 
Murphy’s Sons, 0. P. ....... 285 
Murray Company, The 


Nashville Industrial Corp. 
National Aniline & Chemical ms 


National Paving Brick Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

Ness, Joseph 

Newport Chemical Wks. 

New Brunswick Chemical 

New York & New Jersey —, 
ricant Co. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Palmer Oo., I. E. 

Parker Co., Walter L. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc.. 

Perry-Mann Electric Co. ....268 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co.. 

Phila. Felt Co. 

Phila. Metal Drying Form Co. 1002 

Piedmont Bonded Warehouse 
& Compress Co. 

Piedmont Iron Works 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


Quisset Mill 


Racine Tool & Machine ae 

Reeves Pulley Oo. 

Reliance Machine Works 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 

Richardson Co. 

Robert & Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Rome Machine & Foundry Co. 

Root Co., The 

Roy & Son Oo.. a. 3's 

Rundle-Spence ute. ee: 

Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T.. 


956 and 966 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sargent’s Sons Corp. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Scott & Williams ,Inc. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Shardlow, J. 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J..287 
Sirrine Oo., E. 
Skayef Ball Bearing ree 
Smith Bobbin Works, L. wes - 24 
Smith Mfg. Co. oe 
Sonoco Products Co. . . 262 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc.. ed 
Southern Oypress Mfg. Assn.. .267 
Southern Electric Sup. Co. ....291 
Southern Novelty Co. ........ 262 
Southern Railway Co. 6 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co..264 
Southern Wood Preserving _ 960 
Stafford Co. 0 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 
Standard-Trump Bros. Mch. Co.990 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Be fe ae ) ee ae 23 and 974 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stowe & Woodward Co. 
Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Oo... 
Surpass Chemical Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. .... 


Taylor Instrument Co. 

Tennessee Elec. Power Co : 
Terrell Machine Co. ......... 952 
— Finishing eonmenee 


Textile Hall Corp. 
Textile Products Co. 
Textile Rubber Co. 
Tolar & Hart 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 
Torrington Co., The 
Truscon Steel Oo. 
Truscon Laboratories 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
America 


United Ohemical Products Co. 8 
Universal Winding Co. 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co.. 948 
U. 8S. Finishing Co. 968 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 939 


Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


Wadsworth, Howland & OCo.. 
Tad ‘ 
Ww ine Mfg. Co., : = 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co...2 
Want Ads y 
Warren Oo., The 
Warren Soup Mfg. Co 
Washburn, Inc. 
Weimar Bros. 
Westinghouse Electric 
Oo. 2.20. 
White Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning 
Co. 
Wicaco 
Ine. 
Wiggins Co., John B. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Williams, 0. L. . { 
Williams & Sons .I. 
Williams Co., J. it 
Wolf & Co., Jacques a 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co . 275 
Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. 


Screw & 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 26 
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Speed, Power and Lightness are com- 
bined in the Thor Portable Electric Drill 
Jacobs Chucks standard equipment. 


For drilling, screw driving, grinding and 
a dozen other everyday uses. Write for 


catalog. 
INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


Eastern Office 


ffice 
600 W. soon Bien Chicao, Il. 463 Broadway, New N. Y. 
Seuthern Office: 1721 The "Age- Herald. Seudine. Birmingham, Ala. 


che: 


St. Louis, Mo. 
San A Cal. 
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Boston, Mass treal, Que 
Cleveland, Ohio Philadelphia, "Pa. 
trot, Mich. 
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TRADE MARK 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 
HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


HAND KNOTTERS 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


MAIN OFFiIcE AND FACTORY 


ROCKFORD, ILL.U.S.A. 





Pe Te 


Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


for every problem 
caused by 


Static Electricity 


UU 





Made +4 
CHAPMAN Sold by 
ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER M. S. PENNELL 


127 Federal St. 


COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE BOSTON, MASS. 
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GRINDING 8 §.) MACHINERY 


for 


Cotton and Woolen Cards 
Garnets, Napper and Calender Rolls 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. 


Est. 1868 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Agent, E. M. TERRYBERRY, 
1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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COTTON 








>| Accuracy 


-—What Textile 
Manufacturers 


Have Learned About 


*" VARIABLE SPEED 


TRANSMISSION 
Machines that vary when they have been set to 
run at any definite speed cause waste and loss 
in production. 


Modern production methods demand unfailing 
accuracy in variable speed control. And pro- 
gressive manufacturers are meeting this need 
with “The Reeves” Variable Speed Transmis- 


sion. 


They have learned that it doesn’t pay to handi- 
cap their production with “make-shift” variable 
speed control devices. They have learned that 
the unfailing accuracy and absolute dependa- 
bility of “The Reeves” Transmission saves 
money and improves production. 


Don’t handicap your production! Install “The 
Reeves” Transmission. With it, you can set 
any machine to run at any desired speed and 
it will hold that speed, steadily and evenly, 
until you change it. Easy to install. Simple 
to operate. Pays for itself in a short time. 
Lasts for years. Write for catalog C-44 and 
full information. 





REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


1210 Sixth St. 
Columbus, Indiana 








INDUSTRY COMES TO REEVES 
FOR ACCURATE SPEED CONTROL 
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COTTON 


ECENTLY the largest indigo dyeing plant in 
R the world was in the market for machinery 
that they could depend upon to give them 
quality and production. Naturally as builders of 
the finest line of machinery for singeing, bleaching, 
mercerizing, dyeing, drying, printing and finishing 
textile fabrics and warps, they placed the order 
with us. The illustration shows a part of this equip- 
ment, (three Indigo Dyeing Ranges) installed and 
doing the same good work as any machine bearing 
our name has always done. 


May we have your inquiries? 
. PROVIDENCE, R. THE 30 CHURCH ST. 
TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


CANADIAN gt ag hig C O etal cme REPRESENTATIVE 
WHITEHEAD EN NS, Lid . G. MAYER 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE. N.C 


JULY, 


1924. 
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Several interiors from the 
Tivoli Theatre—Chicago 


COTTON 


You can’t find Limeburns in the 
Tivoli Theatre—it’s Hockadayed 


O. H. JOHNSON, 
Southern Manager, 
Newberry, S. C. 
Our Service Depart- 
ment, The Southern 
Textile Service, is 
now ready to han- 
dle complete paint- 
ing jobs for North 
and South Carolina 
Ville. 


The beautiful Tivoli Theatre, Chicago, is the finest evidence of what 
Hockaday paint will do to preserve the original color tone values of 
a richly decorated interior. Limeburns are an unknown embarrass 
ment wherever Hockaday is applied. And there are hundreds of 
wonderful interiors to prove Hockaday integrity over periods of 
five to twelve years. 
The action of lime in plaster is neutralized and entirely overcome 
by Hockaday, whether in old or new walls. The Hockaday secret 
process binder—the liquid that binds the particles of pigment together 
and holds them to the wall—is the only binder that lime in plaster 
will not burn or destroy, 
Our big, illustrated book—"Paint Mileage’’—gives you a wealth of 
proofs and reasons why—free to you. 

Hockaday is a_ different paint. It 

comes in tivo parts—Body and Reducer. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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Hours— 
No Repairs 


O SAYS Z. H. Mangum, superintendent of the Avondale 

Mills, Birmingham, Ala., regarding each of the 176 

Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives on the individual motor- 
driven machines in his mills. 


The results of 3% years’ steady operation—55 hours a 
week—proved the wisdom of changing from the original 
belt-slipping, power- and time-wasting countershaft, to the 
modern individual motor and Link-Belt Silent Chain 
Drive. 


Let us quote Mr. Mangum further: 
“Not one cent was spent for repairs in that period.” 
“Not one minute was lost to production.” 


“In fact, production increased to the tune of 314%, 
and each year showed an average saving of $2,609.93.” 


Remarkable? 
And yet this is but one of hundreds of similar cases. 


Silent—positive—safe—dependable, Link - Belt Silent 
Chains perform their work with utmost efficiency. 


What the individual motor drive with Link-Belt Silent 
Chain has been to the Avondale Mills and others, it will 
be to you—a highly profitable investment. 


JuLy, 1924 
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1730 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 


Boston ‘ “ . : ; , ‘ ; y F . 49 Federal St. Atlanta a ; : . ; ; ; 24 Marietta St. 
Birmingham, Ala. ; ; ; 720 Brown-Marx Bldg. New Orleans, La. 504 Carondelet Bldg. 


LINK-BELT 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 





